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TO     THE     PUBLIC. 

E  editor  cannot  difmifs  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  without  exprelling  the  plcafure  he  tech  in 
its  reception.  It  was  at  firtl  ufhered  into  the  world  with 
none  of  the  ufual  methods  of  awakening  curioiity,  or 
hi  tiling  the  judgment.  Its  author,  as  well  as  its  editor, 
was,  :uid  frill  continues  unknown.  It  appeared  with 
very  little  fplendor,  fcarce  any  expencc  was  laid  out  in 
the  publication,  and  that  praife  was  ltudiouily  avoided 
which  was  only  to  be  caught  by  purfuing. 

However,  under  all  thefc  diiadvantages,  the  work  lias 
fuccecded  beyond  the  editor's  moil  fanguine  expectations, 
if  he  may  judge  from  the  numbers  which  have  been  fold, 
and  the  commendations  which  have  been  given.  Nor 
can  it  be  a  circumftance  of  (mall  pleaiure  to  liim,  to 
think  that  a  performance,  calculated  chiefly  to  difpel 
the  prejudice  of  party,  and  fofien  the  malevolence  of 
faction,  has  had  purcruifers,  at  a  time  when  almoft  every 
new  publication  that  refpects  our  hi  (lory  orconititution, 
tends  to  fix  the  one  and  inflame  the  other. 

It  is  .true,  that  but  vcy  little  of  the  merit  is,  his  own, 
and  that  he  only  applauds  himfelf  for  triumphs  which 
have  been  gained  by  another.  However,  he  is  willing 
to  take  to  himfelf  thole  advantages,  which  are  declined 
'  by  the  great  perfonage  who  has  only  deferved  them,  for 
'  the  poor  often  think  themfelvcs  very  fine  in  thoie  cloaths, 
which  are  thrown    aiide  by  their  betters. 

But,  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  my  own  part  of 
the  work,  1  am  not  a  little  proud  in  hearing  that  the 
conclulion  is  not  entirely  contemptible,  and  that 
it  does  not  fall  very  far  ihort  of  the  beginning.  It  was 
my  aim  to  obierve  the  perfjv.quity  andconcifenefs  of  the 
;mal,  and  as  his  lorulhip  foems  to  have  taken  Tacitus 
for  his  model,  iol  took  him  for  mine.  It  was,  in  fact, 
no  eaiy  matter,  in  fuch  a  variety  of  materials  as  our  hif- 
tory  affords,  to  reject  trivial  particulars ,  and  yet  pre- 
fcrve  a  concatenation  of  events,  to  crowd  a  multitude 
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of  facls  into  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and  yet  not  give  the 
work  the  air  OT  an  index.  In  this,  all  who  have  hitherto 
abridged  our  hiftory,  have  failed  ;  how  far  the  prefent 
work  has  fucceeded,  pqfterity  nnift  be  left  to  judge. 

rl  he  firft  part  of  thcfe  letters,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  were  written  for  theinttruction  of  a  young  man 
of  quality,  who  was  then  at  college,  the  editor  there- 
fore, is.furprifed  with  an  objection  ufu ally  made  againft 
them,  that  they  are  rather  above  the  capacity  of  boys. 
If  by  boys,  be  meant  children,  I  grant  it,  the  fads 
flript  of  all  ornament,  may  perhaps  be  moil:  proper  for 
them,  but  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  are  riling  up  to 
manhood,  ihoiild  be  treated  as  men,  and  no  works  put 
into  their  hands,  but  fuch  as  are  capable  of  exerciling 
their  capacity,  and  which  the  moll  mature  judgment 
would  approve.  I  am  well  aware,  that  many  fchool- 
mafrers  will  prefer  any  of  thofe  little  hiftories  of  Eng- 
land, that  are  written  by  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer, 
and  think  their  boys  making  great  advances,  while  they 
are  thus  loading  their  memory,  without  exercifing  their 
judgment ;  with  thefe  men,  no  arguments  will  prevail, 
and  I  can  only  difmifs  fuch,  with  wifhing  that  the 
profeflbrs  were  as  refpeclable  as  the  profeffion. 

Once  more,  therefore,  I  mufl  afiert,  that  though  the 
book  is  written  to  men,  it  will  be  a  proper  guide  for 
the  inftrudtion  of  boys.  Maxima  delttur  pucris  rcverentia, 
is  true,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  books  they  mould  read, 
as  the  examples  they  mould  fee.  In  chis  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  they  will  find  nothing  here  either  to  corrupt 
their  morals  or  their  ftyle,  no  flaviih  tenets  that  abridge 
freedom  and  increafe  dependance  ;  no  enthufiafric  rants, 
that  drive  even  virtue  beyond  the  line  of  duty.  Scarce 
any  opinions  are  hazarded  merely  from  their  elegance  or 
lingularity,  truth  only  fegms  to  have  guided  the  pen, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  tenets  in  thefe  let- 
ters, that  at  -firft  publication  l'eemed  paradoxical,  have 
been  fince  illuftrated  by  one  of  the  mod  elegant  com- 
mentators upon  our  conftitutibn.*  AN 
*  Dr.  Blackftojie. 
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LETTER     I. 

Dear  Charles, 

TH  E  accounts  I  receive  from  Mr.  ****,  your 
tutor  at  Oxford,  of  your  conduct  and  capa- 
city, give  me  equal  pleafure,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a 
man.  I  own  myfelf  happy,  in  thinking  that  focicty 
will  one  day  reap  the  advantage  of  your  improved 
abilities;  but  I  confefs  myfelf  vain  when  I  reflect 
on  the  care  I  have  taken,  and  the  honour  I  (hall 
perhaps  obtain  from  aflifting  their  cultivation.  Yes, 
my  Charles,  felf-intejrefr.  thus  mixes  with  almofr. 
every  virtue;  my  paternal  vanity  is,  perhaps,  greater 
than  my  regards  for  fociety  in  the  prcfent  inftance ; 
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but  you  ifhould  confider  that  the  bad  pride  themfelves 
in  their  folly,  but  good  minds  alone  are  vain  of  their 
virtues. 

I  need  fcarcely  repeat  what  I  have  fo  often  ob- 
ferved,  that  your  afliduky  for  a  few  years,  in  the 
early  period  of  life,  will  give  eafe  and  happinefs  to 
-thefucceeding  :  alifefpent  in  iegularity'and  ftudyy 
in  college,  wiH  not  only  furnifh  the  Mind  with  pro- 
per materials,  but  fit  it,  by  habit,  for  future  felicity. 
Mathematics  will  teach  you  to  think  with  clofenefe 
and  precifion,  and  the  ancient  poets  will  enlarge 
your  imagination  :  from  thefe  two  helps,  and  not 
from  the  fubtleties  of  logic,  or  metaphyseal  (pecu- 
lations, the  mind  is  at  once  ftrengthened  and  im^ 
proved  ;  logic  or  metaphyfics  may  give  the  theory 
of  reafoning,  but  it  is  poetry  and  mathematics,  tho' 
fcemingly  oppofite,  that  practically  improve  and  fit 
us  for  every  rational  enquiry. 

Thefe  were  the  ftudies  I  recommended  as  princi- 
pally opnducive  to  your  improvement,  and  your  let- 
ters alone  are  fufHcient  inftances  of  your  complying 
with. my  advice.  I  confefs  my  fears  in  giving  any 
iiiture  inftru£Hons  on  fuch  topics  to  one  who  feems 
better  converfant  with  them  than  his  inftru&or.  I 
therefore  muft  leave  a  fubjeel:,  where  my  fuperiority 
at  leaft  may  be  contefted. 

But  after  all,  my  child,  thefe  ftudies  are  at  beft 
but  ornaments  of  the  mind,  defigned  rather  to  po- 
iifh  or  to  fit  it  for  higher  improvements,  than  as 
materials  to  be  employed  in  guiding  our  conduct: 
as  individuals,  or  members  of  fociety.  There  is 
a  field  that,  in  fome  meafure,  ftill  lies  untrodden 
before  you,  and  from  that  alone  true  wifdom  and 
real  improvement  can  be  expected,  I  mean  hiftory  : 
from  hiftory,  in  a  great  meafure,  every  advan- 
tage that  improves  the  gentleman,  or  confirms  the 
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patriot,  can  be  hoped  for  ;  it  is  that  which  mult 
qualify  you  for  becoming  a  proper  member  of  the 
community,  for  filling  that  ftation,  in  which  you 
may  hereafter  be  placed,  wiih  honour  ;  and  for  gi- 
ving, as  well  as  deriving,  new  luftre  to  that  illuf- 
trious  aflembly,  to  which,  upon  my  deceafe,  you 
Ifrave  a  right  to  be  called. 

Yet,  ftill,  nothing  can  be  more  ufclefs  than  hifta- 
rv,  in  the  manner  in  whieh  it  is  generally  ftudied, 
where  the  memory  is  loaded  with  little  more  than 
dates,  names,  and  events.  Simply  to  repeat  the 
tranfa&ion  is  by  fome  thought  fufneient  for  every 
purpofe,  and  a  youth,  having  been  once  applauded 
for  his  readinefs  in  this  way,  fancies  himfelf  a  per- 
fect hiftorian.  But  the  true  ufe  of  hiftory  does  not 
confift  in  being  able  to  fettle  a  genealogy,  in  quoting 
the  events  of  an  obfeure  reign,  or  the  true  epoch  of 
a  contefted  birth  ;  this  knowledge  of  fa£te  hardly 
deferves  the  name  of  fcience  :  true  wifdom  confifts 
in  tracing  effe&s  to  their  caufes.  To  underftand 
hiftory  is  to  underftand  man,  who  is  the  fubject. 
To  finely  hiftory  is  to  weigh  the  motives,  the  opi- 
nions, the  paiTions  of  mankind,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
fimilitude  of  errors  in  ouriclves,  or  profit  fey  the 
wifdom  of  their  example. 

To  ftudy  hiftory  in  this  manner  may  be  begun 
at  any  age.  Children  can  never  be  too  foon  treat- 
ed as  men.  Thofe  mafters,  who  alledge  the  inca- 
pacity of  tender  youth,  only  tacitly  reproach  their 
own  :  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  teaching  young 
minds  to  rcafon,  pretend  that  it  is  impoflibie.  The 
truth  is,  they  are  fonder  of  making  their  pupils 
talk  well  than  think  well,  and  much  the  greater 
number  are  better  qualified  to  give  praife  to  a  ready 
memory  than  a  found  judgment.  The  generality 
•f  mankind  confidcr  a  multitude  of  faiits  as  the 
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real  food  of  the  mind,  not  as  fubjecls  proper  to  af- 
ford it  exercife.  From  hence  it  proceeds,  that 
hiitory,  inftead  of  teaching  us  to  know  ourielves, 
often  only  ferves  to  raife  our  vanity,  by  the  applaufe 
of  the  ignorant ;  or,  what  is  more  dangerous,  by 
the  felf-delufion  of  untried  vanity. 

AiTuming  ignorance  is,  of  all  difpofitions,  the 
moft  ridiculous  :  for,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
real  man  of  wifdom  is  preferable  to  the  unlettered 
ruftic,  fo  much  is  the  ruftic  fuperior  to  him,  who 
without  learning  imagines  himfelf  learned.  It  were 
better  that  fuch  a  man  had  never  read,  for  then  he 
might  have  been  confeious  of  his  weaknefs  ;  but  the 
half-learned  man,  relying  upon  his  ftrength,  fel- 
dom  perceives  his  wants  till  he  finds  his  deception 
pair,  a  cure. 

Your  labours  in  hiftory  have  hitherto  been  rather 
confined  to  the  words,  than  the  fa&s,  of  your  hif- 
torical  guides.  You  have  read  Xenophon  or  Livy, 
rather  with  a  view  of  learning  the  dead  languages 
in  which  they  are  written,  than  of  profiting  by  the 
instructions  which  they  afford  ;  the  time  is  now 
come  for  difcontinuing  the  ftudy  of  words  for 
things,  for  exercifing  your  judgment,  and  giving 
more  room  to  reafon  than  the  fancy. 

Above  all  things,  I  would  advife  you  to  confult 
the  original  hiftorians  in  every  relation.  Abridgers, 
compilers,  commentators,  and  critics,  are  in  ge- 
neral only  fit  to  fill  the  mind  with  unnecelTary  anec- 
dotes, or  lead  its  refearches  aftray.  In  the  im- 
mensity of  various  relations,  your  care  mutt  be  to 
feleft  fuch  as  deferve  to  be  known,  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  inftru£t ;  the  end  of  your  labour  fliould 
not  be  to  know  in  what  year  fools  or  favages  com- 
mitted their  extravagancies  ;  but  by  what  methods 
they  emerged  from  barbarity.     The  lame  neceflity 
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there  is  for  knowing  the  actions  of  t|ie  worthy 
part  of  princes,  alio  compels  us  to  endeavour  t<> 
forget  thofe  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  herd 
kings,  who  leem  only  to  (lumber  in  a  feat  they, 
were  accidentally,  called  to  rill.  In  fhort,  not  the 
hiftory  of  kings,  but  of  men,  fhould  be  your  prin- 
cipal concern,  and  fuch  an  hiftory  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  confulting  thole  originals  who  painted 
the  times  they  lived  in.  Their  fuccefibrs,  who 
pretended  to  methodize  their  hiltories,  have  almoft 
univerfaily  deprived  them  of  all  their  fpirit,  and 
;i  us  rather  a  dry  catalogue  of  nam.es,  than  an 
improving  detail  of  events.  In  reality,  hiftory  is 
prtcious  or  infignificant ;  not  from  the  brilliancy 
of  the  events,  the  fingularity  of  the  adventures,  or 
the  greatnefs  of  the  perfonages  concerned,  but 
from  the  /kill,  penetration,  and  judgment  of  the 
obferver.  Tacitus  frequently-  complains  of  his 
want  of  materials,  of  the  littlenefs  of  his  inci- 
dents, of  the  weaknefs  and  villainy  of  his  actors  ; 
yet,  even  from  fuch  indifferent  fubje<Sts,  he  has 
wrought  out  the  moftpleafing  and  the  moil  inftruc- 
tive  hiftory  that  ever  was  written  ;  it  will  therefore 
be  entirely  the  work  of  your  own  judgment  to  con- 
vert the  generality  of  hiftorians  to  your  benefit  y 
they  are,  at  prefent,  but  rude  materials,  and  require 
a  line  difcernment  to  feparate  the  ufeful  from  the 
unneceflary,  and  anal yfe  their  different  principles. 

Yet,  miftake  me  not,  I  would  not  have  hiftory 
to  confift  of  dry  fpeculations  upon  facls,  told  with 
phlegm,  and  purfued  without  intereft  and  pafiion  ■> 
nor  would  I  have  your  reafon  fatigued  continually 
in  critical  refearches  >  all  I  require  is,  that  the  hif- 
torian  would  give  as  much  exercife  to  the  judg- 
ment as  the  imagination  :  it  is  as  much  his  duty  to 
ad  the  philofopher,  or  politician  in  his  narratives, 
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as  to  collect  materials  for  narration.  Without  a 
phtlofophical  (kill  in  difcerning,  his  very  narrative 
muft  be  frequently  falfe,  fabulous,  and  contradic- 
tory ;  without  political  fagacity,  his  characters  muf> 
be  ill  drawn,  and  vice  and  virtue  be  diftributed  with- 
out discernment  or  candour. 

What  hiftorian  can  render  virtue  fo  amiable  as 
Xenophon  ?  Who  can  intereft  the  reader  fo  much 
as  Livy  ?  Saluft  is  an  inftance  of  the  moil  delicate 
cxaclnefs,  and  Tacitus  of  themoft  folid  reflection  : 
from  a  pierfedl:  acquaintance  with  thefe,  the  youth- 
ful ftudent  can  acquire  more  knowledge  of  mankind, 
a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  and  a 
more  juft  manner  of  thinking  and  expreflion,  than, 
perhaps,  from  any  others  of  any  age  or  country. 
Other  ancient  hiftorians  may  be  read  to  advance 
the  ftudy  of  ancient  learning,  but  thefe  mould  be 
the  ground-work  of  all  your  refearches.  With- 
out a  previous  acquaintance  with  thefe,  you  enter 
upon  other  writers  improperly  prepared  ;  until- 
thefe  have  placed  you  in  a  proper  train  of  mora- 
lizing the  incidents,  other  hiftorians  may,  per- 
haps, injure,  but  will  not  improve  you.  Let  me 
therefore,  at  prefent,  my  dear  Charles,  intreat  you 
to  beftow  the  proper  care  upon  thofe  treafures  of 
antiquity,  and  by  your  letters,  every  poll:,  com- 
municate to  your  father,  and  your  friend,  the  re- 
fult  of  your  reflections  upon  them.  I  am  at  a  lofs, 
whether  I  mall  find  more  fatisfa£tion  in  hearing 
your  remarks,  or  communicating  my  own  ?  How- 
ever, in  which  foever  of  them  I  fhall  be  employed, 
it  will  make  my  tiigheft  amufement :  amufement  is 
all  that  I  can  now  expecl  in  life,  for  ambition  has 
long  forfaken  me  ;  and,  perhaps,  my  child,  after  all, 
what  your  noble anceftor  has  obferved  is  moft  true: 
JPfxn  all  is  done)  human  life  isy   at  the  great  eft  and 
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the  left,  but  like  a  froward  child,   that  riuft  be 

with  and  humoured  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till  it  falls 

ajltrj>,  and  then  the  care  is  over. 


LETTER     II. 

I  Entirely  acquiefce  in  your  fentiments,  that  uni- 
vcrfal  hiftory  is  a  fubjeft  too  extcnfive  for  hu- 
man comprchcnfion,  and  that  he  who  would  really 
reap  the  advantages  of  hiftory  mud:  be  contented  to 
bourld  his  view1-.  Satisfied  with  being  fuperficially 
acquainted  with  the  tranfaclions  of  many  countries, 
the  learner  Ihould  place  his  principal  attention  only 
on  a  few. 

Your  remarks  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  repub- 
lics far  furpafs  my  expectations  ;  you  have  juftly 
character i fed  them  as  the  fineft  inftances  of  political 
fociety,  that  could  be  founded  on  the  bafis  of  a 
falfe  religion.  Where  religion  is  imperfect,  poli- 
tical fociety,  and  all  laws  enacted  for  its  improve- 
ment, muft  be  imperfect  alfo  ;  religion  is  but  phi- 
lofophy  refined,  and  no  man  could  ever  boaft  an 
excellence  in  politics,  whofe  mind  had  not  been 
prcvioufly  opened  and  enlarged  by  the  inftitutions  of 
theology,  an  error  in  religion  ever  producing  defects 
in  legiflation. 

Forgive  me,  dear  Charles,  if  I  once  more  con- 
gratulate myfelf  upon  the  plcafure  I  expect,  from 
your  future  eminence;  you  are  now  tinctured  with- 
univerfal  hiftory,.  and  are  thoroughly  converfant 
with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but  there  is  another 
department  of  hiftory  ftill  remaining,  and  that 
much  more  important  than  any  I  have  yet  men- 
icd,  I  mean  the  History  of  England.  The 
hiftory  of  this  country  is  the  proper  ftudy  of  an 
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Englifhman  :  however,  it  peculiarly  concerns  thofe 
who  may,  like  you,  one  day  have  fuch  an  impor- 
tant character  to  fupport  in  its  adminiftration : 
and  whofe  own  name,  perhaps,  may  find  a  place  in 
the  hiftoric  page.  All  who  are  enamoured  of  the 
liberty  and  the  happinefs  which  they  peculiarly 
enjoy  in  this  happy  region,  muft  furely  be  defirous 
of  knowing  the  methods  by  which  fuch  advan- 
tages were  acquired  ;  the  progrefftve  fteps  from  bar- 
barity to  focial  refinement,  from  fociety  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  well  conftituted  freedom.  All 
Europe  ftands  in  aftonifhment  at  thewifdomof  our 
constitution,  and  it  would  argue  the  highefl  degree 
of  infenfibility  in  a  native  of  this  country,  and  one 
too  who  from  his  birth  enjoys  peculiar  privileges,  to 
be  ignorant  of  what  others  fo  much  admire. 

I  mall  notinfift  upon  a  principal  ufe,  to  which 
fome  apply  the  Englifh  hiftory,  I  mean  that  cf 
making  it  the  topic  of  common  conversation ;  yet, 
even  from  fuch  a  motive,  though  in  itfelf  trifling, 
no  well-bred  man  can  plead  ignorance  :  its  greater!: 
advantage,  however,  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
pafl:  enables  the  attentive  mind  to  underftand  the 
prefent :  our  laws,  and  cuftoms,  our  liberties  and 
abufe  of  liberty  can  fcarcelybe  underftood  without 
tracing  them  to  their  fource,  andhiftory  is  the  only 
channel  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  what  we  fo 
eagerly  purfue. 

But  were  I  to  compare  the  hiftory  of  our  own 
country,  in  point  of  amufement,  with  that  of 
others,  I  know  of  none,  either. ancient  or  modern, 
that  can  vie  with  it  in  this  refpecl:;  in  other  hif- 
tories,  remote  and  extenfive  connexions  interrupt 
the  reader's  intereft,  and  deftroy  the  fimplicity  of 
the  plan  :  the  hiftory  of  Greece  may  be  eafily  di- 
vided into   feven   different  hiftories,    and  into  To 

many 
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my  it  has  actually  been  divided :  the  hiftory  ot 
Rome,  from  the  time  it  begins  to  be  authentic,  is 
little  elfe  than  an  account  of  the  then  known  world  ; 
but,  in  England,  fepa rated,  by  its  fituation,  from 
the  continent,  the  reader  may  confider  the  whole 
narrative,  with  all  its  viciflitudes,  in  one  point  of 
view  ;  it  unites  the  philofophcr's  •  definition  of 
beauty,  by  being  varioujly  uniform. 

The  fimplicity  in  an  hiftory  of  our  own  country 
is  therefore  excellent,  bi;t  I  can  diredt  to  few  who 
have  improved  the  materials  it  affords  with  a  proper 
ree  of  afliduity  or  (kill.  The  hiftorians,  who 
e  treated  of  this  fubjeef,  have  in  general  written 
for  a  party,  many  with  an  open  avowal  of  their 
abufe.  Some,  who  have  had  talents  for  this  un- 
dertaking, were  unable  to  afford  themfelves  fuffi- 
cient  leifure  to  polifh  their  work  into  the  degree  of 
requifite  perfection;  while  others,  who  have  la- 
boured with  fufficient  afliduity,  have  been  woefully 
deficient  in  point  of  fagacity,  or  proper  fkill  in  the 
choice  of  thofe  faffs  thev  thought  proper  to  relate. 
Whatever  has  been  known,  and  not  what  was  worth 
knowing,  has  been  faithfully  tranferibed,  fo  that 
the  prefent  accounts  of  the  country  refemble  the 
ancient  face  of  the  foil :  here  an  uncultivated  foreft; 
there  a  defolate  wild,  and,  in  a  very  few  places,  a 
fpot  of  earth  adorned  by  art,  and  fmiling  with  all 
the  luxuriance  of  nature.  To  make  hiftory  like 
the  foil,  truly  ufeful,  the  obftacles  to  improvement 
muft  be  torn  away,  new  afliftances  muft  be  acquired 
from  art,  nor  can  the  work  be  deemed  properly 
finifhed,  till  the  whole  puts  on  fimplicity,  unifor- 
mity, and  elegance :  as  the  cafe  is  at  prefent,  we 
muft   read  a  library,  to  acquire  a   knowledge   of 

*  Hutclicfon. 
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Englifh  hiftory,  and,  after  all,  be  contented  to  for* 
get  more  than  we  remember. 

The  hiftory  of  England  maybe  divided,  properly 
enough,  into  three  periods;  very  different,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  their  duration,  but  almoft  of  equal 
importance.  The  firft  is  from  the  commencement 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  country  to  its  conqueft 
by  the  Normans  ;  the  fecond,  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  alteration  of  the 
conftitution,  by  the  beheading  King  Charles  I ;  the 
laft  contains  the  remaining  period  of  our  hiftory. 
It  will  at  once  appear,  that  fuch  a  divifion  is  ex- 
tremely unequal  :  the  firft  department  may  be  faid 
to  extend  to  a  period  of  more  than  a  thoufand  years  -r 
the  fecond  contains  not  lefs  than  feven  hundred, 
while  the  remaining  docs  not  take  up  two.  Chro- 
nologies, indeed,  would  divide  it  in  a  very  different 
manner ;  however,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  this  di- 
vifion, more  by  the  peculiar  ufe  which  may  be  made 
of  each  period,  than  the  mere  regularity  of  time. 
To  confider  the  firft  part,  with  accuracy,  belongs 
properly  to  the  philosopher;  the  fecond  is  the  bu- 
finefs  of  him  who  would  underftand  our  conftitution, 
and  is  the  proper  ftudy  of  a  legiflator ;  and  the  laft, 
ef  fuch  as  would  be  acquainted  with  the  con- 
nexions and  relations  in  which  weftand  with  regard 
to  our  neighbours  of  the  continent,  and  our  foreign 
and  domeftic  trade,  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  the 
merchant  and  politician. 

There  is  fcarce  any  other  paflion,  but  that  of 
curiofity,  excited  by  a  knowledge  of  the  early 
part  of  our  hiftory.  We  may  go  through  the  ac- 
counts of  that  diftant  aera,  with  the  fame  impar- 
tiality with  which  we  confider  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  any  other  country,  as  the  cuftoms  of  our 
JBritiih  anceftors  have  fcarce  any  connexion  with 

cur 
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our  own.  But  then,  to  fome  minds,  it  mult  be 
a  pleating  diiquilition  to  observe  the  human  animal, 
by  degrees,  cUvefttug himfclf  of  his  native  ferocity, 
and  acquiring  the  arts  of  happinefs  and  peace  ;  to 
trace  the  fteps,  by  which  he  leaves  his  precarious 
meal,  acquired  by  the  chace,  for  a  more  certain, 
but  a  more  laborious,  repait,  acquired  hrit  by  paf- 
turage,  then  by  cultivation. 

After  the  conqueit,  the  rude  outlines  of  our  pre- 
fent  conftitution  began  to  be  formed.  Before  the 
Norman  invafion,  there  might  be  fome  cultoms  rc- 
femhling  thofe  at  pre  fen  t  in  practice  ;  but  the  only 
reafon  of  their  continuance  was,  becaufe  they  had 
before  been  pradtifed  in  common  among  the  inva- 
.  At  this  period,  therefore,  an  Englifliman 
becomes  interefled  in  the  narrative;  he  perceives 
the  rife  and  the  reafons  of  feveral  laws,  which 
now  ferve  to  reitrain  his  conduct,  or  preferve  his 
property.  The  rights  of  our  monarchs,  the  claims 
of  foreign  potentates,  the  ineffectual  ftruggles  for 
liberty,  and  the  gradual  encroachments  of  ambi- 
tion, thefe  highly  intereft  him,  as  he  in  fome 
meafure  owes  to  thefe  tranfadlions  the  happinefs  he 
enjoys. 

But  the  lafl  period  is  what  is  chiefly  incumbent 
upon  almoft  every  man  to  be  particularly  conver- 
fant  in.  Every  perfon,  refiding  here,  has  a  fhare 
in  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom  ;  as  the  generality 
of  the  people  are  ultimately  invefted  with  the  legi- 
ilation.  It  is  therefore  every  man's  duty  to  know 
that  conftitution,  which,  by  his  birth-right,  he 
is  called  to  govern;  a  freeholder,  in  a  free  king- 
dom, fhould  certainly  be  inftruc~ted  in  the  original 
of  that  agreement,  by  which  he  holds  fo  precious 
a  tenure. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  motives  equally  influence  almoft  every  rank: 
of  people,  but  how  much  more  forcibly  mould  they 
operate  upon  you,  whofe  honours,  whofe  trufts,  and 
pofieflions,  are  likely  to  be  fo  confiderable.  Others 
may  have  their  liberties  to  fupport ;  you  may  fuf- 
tain  your  liberty,  your  property,  and  the  dignity  of 
your  ftation.  1  fhall  therefore,  without  farther 
preface,  in  fome  future  correfpondence,  communi- 
cate the  refult  of  my  enquiries  on  this  fubjeft;  a 
fubjecSr.  which,  I  own,  has  employed  all  the  leifure 
I  had  to  fpare  from,  I  will  not  fay  more  important, 
but  more  necefTary  duties.  I  fhall  endeavour,  at 
once,  to  fupply  the  facls,  and  the  neceflary  confe- 
quences  that  may  be  deduced  from  them.  I  fhall 
feparate  all  that  can  contribute  nothing,  either  to 
amufement  or  ufe,  and  leave  fuchto  dull  compilers, 
or  fyftematic  v/riters  of  hiftory,  whofe  only  boafr. 
is,  to  leave  nothing  out.  A  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  fubje£fc  cannot  be  communicated,  without 
pain,  nor  acquired  without  fludy  ;  perhaps  too 
minute  a  fkill  in  this,  or  any  one  fubjecl,  might  dis- 
qualify the  mind  for  other  branches  of  fcience,. 
equally  demanding  our  care.  Of  whatever  ufe  it 
may  be,  I  hope  you  will  confider  it  as  an  inilance 
of  my  regard,  though  it  fhould  fail  to  add  to.  your 
opinion  of  my  fagacity. 


LETTER 
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THERE  fccms  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in 
every  nation,  to  run  its  antiquity  as  far  back 
as  poflible,  and  when  once  they  have  arrived  at  the 
regions  of  fiction,  no  bounds  are  fet  to  the  wonders 
of  every  narration.  Were  we  to  take  our  character 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  from  the  le- 
gends, monuments,  or  traditions,  which  have  been 
left  by  thofe  inhabitants  themfelves,  we  might  be 
apt  to  imagine  that  arts,  even  in  that  early  period, 
were  cultivated,  and  fciences  known  to  Tome  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  Druids,  if  we  believe  fome 
fragments  of  their  own,  underftood  aftronomy  and 
medicine,  and  gave  leflbns  in  morality  and  meta- 
phyfics.  But  what  credit  can  be  given  to  the  ac- 
counts of  a  barbarous  people,  told  by  themfelves  ? 
The  knowledge  and  learning,  indeed,  of  their  priefrs, 
might  be  great,  if  compared  with  the  almoft  brutal 
fimplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  reft  of  the  people  ; 
but  it  could  not  deferve  the  name  of  fcience,  if 
put  in  competition  with  what  was  known  and  prac- 
tifed  by  their  polite  cotemporaries  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

From  the  accounts  of  thofe  fenfible  writers,  and 
not  from  the  fictitious  abfurdities  of  the  Druids 
themfelves,  we  arc  to  eftimate  this  ancient  people. 
All  that  we  find  related  by  credible  witnefles  and 
fufficient  aulhoiity,  before  the  Romans  entered  this 
ifland,  is,  that  the  country  was  filled  with  incredi- 
ble numbers  of  people,  and  their  fields  ftored  with 
great  plenty  of  animals,  lavage  and  domeftic.  Their 
boufef  were  meanly  built  and  fcattered,  as  if  acci- 
dentally, 
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dentally,  over  the  country,  without  obfervance,  dis- 
tance, or  order.  The  only  motives  of  their  choice 
were  the  peculiar  fertility  of  fome  happy  fpot,  or  the 
convenience  of  wood  and  water.  They  lived  upon 
milk  and  flefh,  procured  by  the  chace,  for  corn  was 
fcarcely  known  among  them.  What  cloaths  they 
wore  were  fkins  of  beafts,  but  a  great  part  of  their 
bodies  were  left  always  expofed  to  the  injuries  of 
weather;  all  that  was  naked  being  painted  with  blue. 
This  cuftom  of  painting  was  univerfal  among  them, 
either  in  order  to  flrike  terror  into  their  enemies,  or 
to  defend  the  pores  of  the  naked  fkin  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather. 

Their  towns,  if  a  collection  of  huts  could  deferve 
that  name,  were  moftiy  built  upon  the  coafts,  in 
places  where  ftrangers  generally  reforted  for  the  fake 
of  commerce.  The  commodities  exported,  were 
chiefly  hides  and  tin  ;  and,  probably,  other  Sponta- 
neous productions  of  the  foil,  which  required  no 
art  in  the  preparation. 

Their  government,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls, 
confifted  of  feveral  petty  principalities,  which  feem 
to  be  the  original  governments  of  mankind,  and  de- 
duced from  the  natural  right  of  paternal  dominion: 
but  whether  thefe  little  principalities  defcended  by 
fucceflion,  or  whether  the  iulers  were  elected  by  the 
confent  of  the  people,  is  not  recorded.  Upon  great 
or  uncommon  dangers,  indeed,  the  chief  commander 
of  all  their  forces  was  chofen  by  common  confent, 
in  a  general  aflembly,  as  Caefar  relates  of  Caflibelau- 
nus,  upon  his  invafion.  The  fame  was  done  upon 
their  revolts  againft  the  Roman  colonies,  under  Ca- 
ra&acus  and  their  Queen  Boadicea;  for  among  them, 
women  were  admitted  to  their  principalities,  and 
general  commands,  by  the  right  of  fucceflion,  merit, 
or  nobility. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  cultoms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
the  fame  may  ferve  for  a  defcriptien  of  every  other 
barbarous  nation,  of  which  wc  have  any  knowledge. 
age  man  is  an  animal  in  almoft  every  country  the 
fame  ;  and  all  the  difference  between  nations  refults 
from  cufroms  introduced  by  luxury,  or  cultivated 
refinement.  What  the  inhabitant  of  Britain 
at  that  time,  the  inhabitant  of  South  America, 
or  Cafraria,  may  be  at  this  day.  But  there  was  one 
cuftom  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland, 
which  (terns  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  any  other  ancient  or 
modern  nation.  The  cuftom  I  mean,  was  a  com- 
munity of  wives,  among  certain  numbers,  and  by 
common  confent.  Every  man  married  indeed  but 
one  woman,  who  was  always  after,  and  alone,  ef- 
teemed  his  wife:  but,  it  was  ufual  for  five  or  iix, 
ten,  twelve,  ormorc,  either  uroi hers  or  friends,  as 
they  could  agree,  to  have  all  their  wives  in  common. 
But  this,  though  calculated  for  their  mutual  happi- 
nefs,  in  fa&  proved  their  greateft  difturbance  ;  and 
wc  have  fome  inftances,  in  which  this  community 
of  wives  produced  difTenfions,  jealoufies,  and  death. 
Every  woman's  children,  however,  were  the  pro- 
perty of  him  who  married  her  :  but  all  claimed  a 
{hare  in  the  care  and  defence  of  the  whole  fociety, 
fince  no  man  knew  which  was  his  own. 

To  tftimate  the  wifdom  of  the  people,  we  nuift 
examine  the  manners  of  their  teachers.  If  the 
laity  were  (o  very  barbarous,  the  Druids,  their  in- 
ftru£tors,  muft  have  but  few  pretences  to  fuperior 
refinement.  Yet,  1  know  not  how,  we  have  dif- 
ferent and  almoft  contradictory  accounts  of  this 
extraordinary  fraternity.  They  have  been  repre- 
fenteda   by  fome,  as  perfons  of  learning,  derived 

to 
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to  them  by  long  tradition.  Their  fkill  confided 
in  the  obfervation  of  the  heavens,  and  upon  the 
influence  of  its  appearance,  they  gave  their  coun- 
trymen omens  of  failure  or  fuccefs.  They  taught 
a  morality,  * which  principally  confifted  in  juftice 
and  fortitude.  Their  lives  were  fimple  and  inno- 
cent, in  woods,  caverns,  and  hollow  trees  ;  their 
food  acorns  or  berries,  and  their  drink  water.  They 
were  refpected  and  admired,  not  only  for  knowing 
more  than  other  men,  but  for.  defpiiing  what  all 
others  valued  and  purfued  ;  by  their  virtue  and 
temperance,  they  reproved  and  corrected  thofe 
vices  in  others,  from  which  they  were  themfelves 
happily  free*  and  made  ufe  of  no  other  arms,  than 
the  reverence  due  to  integrity,  to  enforce  obedience 
to  their  own  commands.  From  fuch  a  conduct  as 
this,  they  derived  fo  much  authority  that  they 
were  not  only  priefts,  but  judges  alfo,  throughout 
the  nation.  No  laws  were  inftituted  without  their 
approbation;  no  perfon  punifhed  with  bonds,  or 
death, .  but  by  their  condemnation. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn,  that  all  their 
knowledge  was  impofture,  and  their  fimplicity  only 
a  favage  pamon  for  folitude.  Their  language  bar- 
barous, and,  their  manners  ftill  more  rude.  Thefe 
were  fuch  as  called  aloud  for  fome  more  enlight- 
ened inftructors,  to  conquer  and  to  direct  them. 
The  Druids,  feeming  formed  for  the  people  whom 
they  governed,  facrificed  human  victims,  which 
they  burned  in  large  wicker  idols,  which  were 
made  fo  capacious,  as  to  contain  a  multitude  of 
perfons,  who  were,  imthis  manner,  at  once  con- 
fumed  in  the  flames.  The  female  Druids  plunged 
their  knives  in  the  breafts  of  the  prifoners  taken  in 
war,  and  prophefied  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  happened  to  ftream  from  the  wound.     I'heir 
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altars  con  filled  of  lour  broad  Hones,  three  of  which 
•wife,  and    the  fourth   horizontally  on 
the  top,  many  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  fecn. 

In  accounts,  fo  feemingly  contradictory,  we  are 
entirely  to  urive  ailent  to  neither.  That  they  pre- 
S  certain  ;  this,  and  not  their 
piety,  probably  gave  them  fuc'n  influence  among 
their  countrymen.  To  judge  of  what  the  Britons 
then  were,  as  1  have  already  hinted,  we  muff,  look 
to  what  lavage  nations  are  at  prefent :  we  perceive 
it  authority  a  pretence  to  aftrology,  in  barba- 
-  countries,  confers  ;  the  aitrologer  being  ge- 
nerally confidered,  in  almoit  all  the  eaftcrn  king- 
doms, as  the  fecond,  if  not  the  firft  man  of  the 
ftate.  That  the  Druids  deceived  the  people  with 
a  falfe  religion  cannot  be  denied,  but,  yet,  1  can 
never  think  that  they  were  impoftors :  they  nrft 
deceived  themfelves  into  a  belief  and  veneration  of 
what  they  taught,  and  then  made  ufe  of  every 
motive  to  perfuade  the  people.  The  ignorant  and 
erroneous,  in  the  commerce  of  this  life,  are  many, 
the  villains  and  impoftors  are  comparatively  fpeak- 
ing  but  few.  As  for  human  Sacrifices,  few  pro- 
bably were  deffroyed  upon  this  horrid  occafion, 
but  prifoners  taken  in  war,  and  fuch  have  ever  been 
facriiiced,  by  lavage  nations,  rather  from  a  princi- 
ple of  revenge  than  religion.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  religion  of  the  Druids  alone,  but  was  pri- 
marily the  barbarous  practice  of  thofe  very  nations 
who  then  exclaimed  againff.  it  moft  loudly. 

In  fhort,  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  no  more 
than  that  of  every  barbarous  nation,  with  thofe 
ceremonies  we  have  any  acquaintance.  This  was 
the  religion  which  was  not  only  practifed  in  Bri- 
tain, but  which  prevailed,  originally,  over  the 
ateft  part  of  the  world.     The  original  inhabi- 

taiKs 
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tants  of  Europe,  as  a  learned  antiquary*  has  finely 
proved,  were  the  fame  :  all  fpeaking  one  language, 
obeying  the  fame  deities,  and  governed  by  fimilar 
laws.  Succefiive  invafions  from  different  parts  of 
Afia,  brought  new  changes  ;  and,  as  the  colonies 
went  weftward,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  Teu- 
tonic languages  and  cuftoms  were  fuper-induccd 
over  the  ancient  Celtic.  All  the  countries,  mofr. 
acceflible  to  Grangers,  or  moft  fubjecl:  to  invafions, 
were  firft  changed  j  thofe  which  lay  furrounded  by 
mountains,  or  were  in  fome  meafure  retired  by 
their  fituation,  fuch  as  Wales,  Cornwall,  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Bifcay,  and  Crim 
Tartary,  all  preferved  their  primitive  manners.  It 
is  even  found,  that  thefe  countries  llill  adhere  to 
many  of  the  ancient  Druidical  cuftoms,  as  far  as 
the  alteration  of  religion  will  admit.  We  have, 
as  yet,  an  opportunity  of  viewing  many  of  their 
ancient,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  venerable  fuper- 
ftitions,  ftill  in  Ireland  :  thefe  are,  however,  wear- 
ing out  by  degrees,  and  another  century  will  entirely 
efface  every  veftige  of  barbarous  antiquity. 

I  am, 

Dear  Charles,  &c. 


*  Perron, 


LET- 
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LETTER     IV. 


XT  is,  in  fome  meafure,  happy  for  a  barbarous 
people  to  be  conquered  by  a  country,  more  po- 
lite than  themfelves.  Whatever  evils  the  ambition 
of  heroes  generally  produces,  it  is  attended  with 
one  advantage,  that  of  difleminating  arts,  and 
making  humanity  more  extenfive.  The  Britons, 
favagc  and  rude  as  they  were,  in  fome  meafure, 
called  for  more  polite  inftructors,  and  the  Romans, 
of  all  th,e  conquerors  hiftory  can  produce,  were  at 
once  the  moft  polite,  the  moft  generous,  and  hu- 
mane. 

A  country,  divided  like  Britain  into  a  variety  of 
fmall  principalities,  muft  neceflarily  have  been  fe- 
parated  into  various,  and,  often  oppofite  inter- 
efts.  Its  princes  muft  have  been  frequently  at  war, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  to  keep  their  troops 
in  exercife,  or  to  gratify  vanity  and  ambition.  We 
may  eafily,  therefore,  form  an  idea  of  the  miferies 
of  a  rude  people,  who  had  nothing  but  fear  to  keep 
them  from  war  with  each  other,  and  who  could 
kuild  no  longer  on  a  lafting  peace,  than  while  they 
avoided  giving  an  opportunity  of  plunder  to  their 
enemies. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  calamities  of 
this  people,  all  the  trading  and  maritime  towns, 
next  the  continent,  were  in  pofleflion  of  foreign 
invaders  long  before  the  Romans  entered  the  ifland. 
Thefe  were  a  people  who  had  been  received  from 
motives  of  hofpitality,  and  who,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  exiles  in  diftrefs,  having  got  footing  and 
ihelter  among  the  natives,  afterwards  made  war 
upon  them  as  enemies.  This,  added  to  their  fre- 
quent 
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quent  tumults  and  maflacres  among  each  other, 
rendered  them  not  only  internally  unhappy,  but  an 
eafy  prey  to  each  invader.  Befides,  they  were  ill 
fupplied  with  arms,  and  thofe  they  had  were  only 
fuch  as  were  no  longer  in  ufe  among  the  refined 
nations  of  the  continent.  They  fought  in  chariots 
armed  with  fcythes,  applied  to  the  wheels.  Thefe 
were  terrible  without  execution,  and  made  rather  to 
aftonifh  the  rude  and  ignorant,  than  to  break  fuch 
ranks,  as  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  danger.  Their  defenfive  armour  only 
confifted  of  a  wicker  fhield  j  and  they  approached 
the  enemy  fhouting,  claming  their  arms,  and 
founding  their  trumpet,  as  if  they  defigned  rather 
to  terrify  than  deftroy.  Their  chariots  generally 
attacked  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  from  thefe  they 
would  frequently  leap,  and  fight  on  foot,  till,  being 
fatigued  or  overpowered,  they  Would  refume  their 
feats,  and  make  the  befl  retreat  poffible.  Unpo- 
lifhed  nations,  though  they  have  more  fiercenefs 
in  the  onfet,  never  acl:  with  that  cool,  perfever- 
ing  refolution,  which  enfures  victory.  This  can 
be  acquired  only  where  difcipline  and  fubordina- 
tion  have  long  prevailed ;  and  a  nation,  however 
brave,  levied  in  hafte,  will  probably  never  make 
a  figure  againft  veteran  troops,  hardened  by  con- 
tention, or  elated  by  long  fuccefs.  This  was  the 
difpofition  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  face  of  the 
country  rendered  them  frill  more  open  to  every  in- 
vader. It  was  plain  and  open,  without  towns,  for- 
trefles,  or  any  place  of  retreat  to  fecure  it  from  an 
enemy,  except  what  the  forefrs  might  happen  to 
afford  ;  in  a  word,  the  inhabitants  were  deftitute 
of  all  means  of  defence,  but  what  their  native  cou- 
rage was  able  to  fupply,  or  a  love  of  liberty  might 
infpire. 

Such 
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Such   were  the  people  and  cuitoms  or*  Britain, 
when    the   Romans   firft  invaded   their     ^         * 
iflaild  under  the  enfigns  of  Julius  C;e-       ly 
far,   the  grcatelt  commander  that  ever         '   "• 
led  an  army.     When   I   confider  this    great   man, 
who   had    already    been   the   conqueror    of   Gaul  ; 
when   I   reflect  on   his  courage,    his  conduct,   and 
perfevcrance ;  when  I  take  into  my  view  the  troojy 
he  headed,  inured   to  discipline,  and  fighting  in  a 
manner  with  which  barbarous  nations  were  entirely 
unacquainted  ;  when  I  confider  thefecircumftances, 
and  compare  them  with  thofc  of  the  Britons  in  the 
fame   period,  I  feel  a  more  than  ufual  mare  of  fur- 
prize  at  the  bravery  and  conduct  with  which  thefc 
poor  barbarians  oppofed  him. 

It  was  an  eftab  lifted  maxim,  in  the  politics  of 
Rome,  to  deem  all  auxiliaries  as  principals,  and 
to  allow  none  to  am" it  the  enemies  of  the  itate  with 
impunity.  This  was  the  pretence  Crefar  laid  hold 
of  to  jultify  his  invafion  of  England,  which  was 
not  only  looked  upon  as  an  ally,  but  likewife  as 
an  afylum  to  the  Gaulifli  nations,  which  were  at 
that  time  enemies  of  Rome.  This  might,  pro- 
bably, be  the  ground  of  his  invafion,  but .  the 
pleafure  of  conqueit  was  his  real  motive.  To  ex- 
tend the  Roman  empire,  though  already  too  exten- 
five  to  be  governed,  was  at  that  time  thought  the 
molt  glorious  achievement  of  humanity.  The 
reft  of  Europe  was,  in  fome  mcafurc,  fubdued,  and 
nothing  left  but  countries  defolate  with  forefts  and 
marfhes,  and  neither  tempting,  from  their  appear- 
ance, nor  affording  any  hopes  of  plunder.  He- 
roifm  was,  at  that  time,  the  boait  of  ambition,  nor 
have  men,  till  very  lately,  been  taught  to  con- 
fider conquerors  with  an   eye  of  contempt  or  de- 

Vol.  I.  B  tcltauon. 
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teftation.     Caefar  was  refolved  on  being  a  hero,  and 
was  more  fond  of  triumph  than  of  juftice. 

His  forces  were  compofed  of  Germans,  Bata- 
vians,  and  Gauls,  and  veteran  Roman  legions.  He 
fet  fail  from  Gaul  about  midnight,  and  arrived  on 
the  Britifh  coaft  the  next  afternoon.  The  Britons, 
with  their  naked  troops,  made  a  brave  oppofition 
againft  this  veteran  army  :  the  conflicts  between 
them  were  fierce  and  many,  the  lofles  were  mutual, 
and  the  fuccefs  various.  Cafiibelaunus  was  chofen 
general  in  chief  of  the  Britifli  forces,  but  even  a 
foreign  invader  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  the 
petty  princes,  who  commanded  the  barbarous  army, 
united.  Diffenfion  foon  entered  among  them, 
and  fome,  jealous  of  the  fincerity  of  their  general, 
or  envying  his  greatnefs,  fled  over  to  Caefar,  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Romans,  and  claimed  their  protec- 
tion. Others  followed  this  bafe  example,  till  Caf- 
fibelaunus,  weakened  by  fo  many  defertions,  re- 
folved upon  making  what  terms  he  was  able,  while 
he  had  yet  an  opportunity.  He  fends  to  Caefar, 
acknowledges  the  Roman  power,  agrees  upon  a 
Certain  tribute,  and  delivers  hoftages.  Thus  we 
fee  Britain,  from  the  beginning,  remarkable  for  in- 
ternal diffenfion  ;  and  diffenfion  ever  ftrengthens  or 
invites  the  invader. 

The  Romans  were  pleafed  with  the  name  of  a 
new  conqueft,  and  glad  of  ending  an  adventure 
with  honour,  which  at  firft  promifed  only  difficul- 
ties and  danger.  But  the  extended  foreft,  and  the 
tracklefs  wild,  was  not  a  quarry  for  men  intent  on 
fpoil,  and  railed  to  greater  expectations.  Having, 
therefore,  rather  difcovered  than  fubdued  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  the  Romans  returned 
into  Gaul  with  their  whole  forces,   and  once  more 

left 
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left  the  Britons  to  their  cuftoms,  religion,  and  laws. 
By  two  rions  which    Caefar  made  into  this 

ifland,  he  rather  encreafed  the  glory  than  the  do- 
minions of  Rcme,  and  gave  Britain  the  honour1  of 
being  the  Lift  triumph  of  that  mighty  republic, 
which  had  before  reduced  the  moft  powerful  king- 
doms of  the  habitable  globe. 

Whatever  the  tribute  was,  which  they  had 
contracted  annually  to  pay,  we  have  many  reafons, 
from  hiftory,  to  believe,  they  paid  it  but  very  negli- 
gently. I  mention  this,  as  an  inftance  of  the 
little  faith  which  can  be  expected  from  an  extorted 
fubmiflion,  while  there  is  no  longer  a  power  to 
enforce  obedience.  Upon  the  acceilion  of  Auguitus, 
that  emperor  had  formed  a  defign  of  vifiting  Bri- 
tain, but  was  diverted  from  it  by  an  unexpected 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians.  Some  years  after,  he 
again  refumed  his  defign,  but,  being  met  in  his 
way  by  the  Britifh  ambafladors,  promifing  the  ac- 
cuftomed  tribute,  and  making  theufual  fubmiflion;, 
he  a  fecond  time  defifted.  The  year  following, 
finding  them  unfaithful  to  their  promife,  he  pre- 
pared, a  third  time,  for  the  invafion  of  this  ifland, 
but  was  prevented  from  putting  his  defign  into 
execution,  by  their  ambaifadors,  who  averted  his 
fury  by  their  adulations  and  humility.  The  moil 
favage  countries  underftand  flattery  almoft  as  v/ell 
as  the  moft  polite,  fince,  to  be  fufficiently  fervile  is, 
perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  art,  and  the  trueft  method 
of  p leafing. 

Tiberius  followed  the  maxims  of  Auguftus,  and, 
wifely  judging  the  Roman  empire  already  too  cx- 
tcniivr,  made  no  attempt  upon  this  ifland.  Some 
Roman  foidiers  being  wrecked  on  the  Englifh 
coait,  the  inhabitants  not  only  amftcd  them  with 
the  greatdl  humanity,  but  lent  them,  in  fafety, 
B  2  back 
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back  to  their  general.  In  confequence  of  fuch 
friendly  difpofitions,  there  was  a  conftant  inter- 
courfe  between  the  two  nations  ;  the  principal  Eng- 
lifh  nobility  reforted  to  Rome,  and  fome  received 
their  education  there. 

By  thefe  means  the  Britons  began  fenfibly  to 
improve.  The  firft.  art,  which  a  lavage  people  is 
generally  taught  by  their  politer  neighbours,  is  that 
of  war.  Though  not  wholly  addicted  to  the  Roman 
manner  of  fighting,  the  Britons,  however,  adopted 
feveral  of  their  improvements,  both  in  their  arms, 
and  their  arrangement  in  the  field.  Their  ferocity 
to  Grangers  was  now  alfo  leiTened,  and  they  firft 
began  to  coin  money,  the  oldeff  Britifh  coin  being 
that  of.  Comius,  who  learned  a  part  of  the  Roman 
politenefs  by  a  refidence  in  Crefar's  camp.  They 
ftill,  however,  continued  to  live  as  herdfmen  and 
hunters,  and  adhered  to  their  ufual  fuperftitions, 
a  manifefl  inftance  of  the  country  being,  as  yet, 
but  thinly  inhabited.  When  we  read,  in  Caefar, 
of  the  numbers  of  this  people,  and  the  vaft  armies 
they  brought  into  the  field,  I  am  apt  to  doubt  his 
veracity.  Such  armies  could  fcarcely  be  levied, 
even  now ;  and  yet,  nothing  is  more  certain,  thar 
that  Britain  is  at  leaft  ten  times  more  populous  now 
that  it  was  at  that  time.  A  nation  of  herdfmen 
and  hunters  can  never  be  very  populous  ;  their 
fuhfiftence  takes  up  a  large  tract  of  country,  while 
the  hufbandman  converts  every  part  of  nature  to 
human  ufe,  and  produces  the  greatefr  quantity  or 
fubfiftence  from  circumfcribed  polTcfiion.  The 
Roman  hiftorian  has  increafed  their  numbers,  only 
to  increafe  the  luflre  of  his  glory  in  fubduing  them, 

LET. 
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LETTER    V. 

HE  fccond  expedition  into  Britain  was  made 
by  Claudius,   under  the  conduct  of  Plautius, 
id  purfued  by  Oftorius,  and  other  Roman   com- 
laiulers,  with  the  ufual  fuccefs.     It  is     *    ^ 
•ue,  there  were  many  Britons  who  pre-      '       *   ->    * 
>rred  their  hardy  fimplicity  to  impoited  elegance, 
id,    rather  than   offer  their  necks   to  the  Roman 
presented   their  breafts  to  the  (word.     But, 
,  their  fierccnefs  was  fubdued,  or  wholly 
Mtroyed  ;  the  fouthcrn   coaft,  with   all   the  adja- 
:nt  inland  country,  was  floured  by  the  conquerors, 
'ho  took  pofteflion  by  fortifying  camps,   building 
>rticiTes,   and  planting  colonies.      The  reft  of  the 
country  feemed  to  look  on,   patiently  waiting  till  it 
became  their  turn  to  be  expelled  from  their  preca- 
rious   habitations,    or    to   receive   their  imperious 
mailers. 

Profperity,    in   general,    breeds    infolence  ;    the 
corruption  of  the   praetors  and   officers,    that   were 
appointed   to   govern    this   harrafVed    people,    once 
more  roufed   them    into    refentment.     Caraclacus, 
a]   and  king  of  the    northern    Britons,  with, 
inferior  numbers,    not  only  made   a   brave  defence, 
but  often  feemed  to  claim  a  doubtful  victory.     A 
drawn   battle  might  be  confidered  as  a  triumph,  to 
a  people  only  ufed   to  defeat,     He  continued  nine 
to  hold  out,   and  threatened   fatal  dangers  to 
the  Roman   colonies.     At    length,   however,   in   a 
e   battle,   the  Britons  were  totally  defeated, 
and   Caractacus  taken  prifoncr.     His  exclamation, 
when  led  in  triumph  through  Rome,  is  too  remark- 
able to  be    pafled   over   in  filence.     Obferving  the 
B  3  opulence, 
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opulence,  fplendor,  and  luxury  of  that  great  city, 
Alas  !  cried  he,  how  is  it  pojftble,  that  people,  poffejfed 
of  fuch  magnificence  at  home,  could  envy  me  an  humblt 
cottage  in  Britain  ? 

One  expiring  effort  more  was  made  by  the  Bri- 
tons, to  recover  their  liberty  in  the  times  of  Nero. 
a  t\  q  Paulinus,  the  general  of  the  Romans, 
*  '  '  going  with  the  greater!:  part  of  his  forces 
to  fubdue  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  where  the  fuperfti- 
tions  of  the  Druids  were  ftill  praclifed  with  all 
their  horrid  circumftances ;  the  Britons,  prefuming 
upon  his  abfence,  made  a  general  infurredtion 
under  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  whom  the 
Romans  had  treated  with  fhocking  indignities,  con- 
demning her,  for  fome  flight  offence,  to  be  whipped, 
and  her  daughters  to  be  raviftied  by  the  foldiery  : 
in  revenge,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  fhe  fell  upon  the  Romans  wherever  they 
were  defencelefs,  took  their  caftles,  deftroyed  the 
chief  feats  of  their  power  at  London  and  Veru- 
lam,  and,  fuch  was  the  flaughter,  that  feventy 
thoufand  fell  by  this  revolt.  Paulinus,  however, 
foon  returned  with  his  army,  encountered  the 
Britifh  forces  headed  by  their  queen,  overthrew 
their  powers,  and  purfued  his  victory  with  a 
flaughter  of  eighty  thoufand  men,  while  the  con- 
quered queen  poifoned  herfelf  in  defpair.  Here 
ended  the  liberties  of  Britain.  All  that  now  re- 
mained were  fatisfied  to  exchange  freedom  for  life: 
this  was  their  laft  ftruggle  :  they  now  loft,  not  only 
the  hopes,  but  even  the  defire  of  vindicating  the 
privileges  of  nature. 

From  this  time  the  Romans  feemed  more  defir- 
ous  of  fecuring  what  they  poffeffed,  than  of  mak- 
ing new  conquefts  ;  they  feparated  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, by  a  wall,  from  the  Pitts,   their  barbarous 

and 
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and  reftlefs  neighbours  j  and  attempted  to  huma- 
the  fiercenefs  cf  thofe  who  acknowledged  their 
power.  The  Roman  laws  and  cultoms,  habits  and 
arms,  language  and  manners,  baths  and  feaits, 
ftudies  and  learning,  were  introduced  and  became 
general.  A  conduct  fo  prudent,  which  had  been 
hrit  begun  by  Agricola,  was  puri'ued  by  his  iuccef- 
fors  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  Romans  had 
little  trouble  afterwards  in  Britain,  except  in  the 
defence  of  their  northern  frontier. 

Had  Rome  continued  peaceable  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  the  Britons,  now  almoft  perfectly  civilized, 
might  have  found  means  of  being  happy.  But, 
upon  the  divifions  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
was  ruled  by  faction,  and  governed  by  an  info- 
lent  foldiery,  torn  by  fedition  at  home,  and  fub- 
jeel  to  i'nvafion  abroad,  the  Britifh  legions  were, 
at  feveral  times,  called  over  into  Gaul,  and,  with 
them,  great  numbers  of  the  braveft  of  the  Britifh 
youth.  Thus,  we  fee  every  method  purfued,  to 
weaken  and  render  this  once  hardy  people  effe- 
minate. The  arts  of  luxury  were  introduced  to 
foften  their  minds ;  they  were  denied  the  ufe  of 
arms,  which  might  ftill  uphold  their  native  bravery; 
the  flower  of  their  youth  were,  at  intervals,  drained 
away,  and  thofe  that  remained  were  bred  up  in  fer- 
vitude  and  fubje&ion.  All  who  had  a  pafTion  for 
liberty,  were  long  fince  deftroyed,  and  none  were 
fuffercd  to  live,  but  fuch  as  had  betrayed  their 
country  in  the  beginning,  or  had  been  too  cowardly 
to  refill:  an  unjuft  invafion.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that,  as  the  Roman  forces  decreafed  in  Bri- 
tain, the  Picls  became  more  bold  in  their  incur- 
fions.  Thefe,  probably,  were  the  descendants  of 
fuch  Britons  as  once  bravely  exchanged  their  coun- 
try for  freedom,  and  crofling  the  narrow  fea,  which 
B  4  the 
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the  Romans  could  not  guard,  in  little  boats  of 
wicker  covered  with  leather,  they  filled  the  country 
wherever  they  came,  with  fpoil,  flaughter,  and  de- 
folation  :  when  repulfed,  by  fuperior  numbers, 
they  ufually  retired,  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  watched 
for  the  next  opportunity  of  invafion,  when  the 
Romans  were  drawn  away  into  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  ifland. 

Thcfe  enterprizes  were  often  repeated,  and  as 
often  reprefTed,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
the  younger,  the  empire  of  Rome  began  to  tremble 
ior  its  capital.  Myriads  cf  barbarous  nations, 
under  the  names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  invaded 
the  dominion  of  this  mifrrefs  of  the  world,  with 
terror,  perfeverance  and  rapidity.  All  the  Roman 
legions  were  now,  therefore,  drawn  from  Britain, 
and  all  the  Britons,  who  were  fit  for  military 
iervice,  were  brought  away  to  relieve  the  emperor, 
who  was  purfued  by  the  Goths  into  Piedmont,  and 
there  befieged  in  Aquilea,  a  town  he  attempted  to 
defend. 

The  Romans,  now  taking  their  laft  leave  of 
this  province,  left  the  Britons  to  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  the  choice  of  their  own  kings.  For  the 
exercife  of  their  arms,  and  for  repairing  their  ram- 
parts, they  gave  them  the  beft  instructions  fuch  ter- 
rible times  would  permit.  Nothing  can  be  more 
affecting  than  the  picture  of  Britain  at  that  period; 
though  the  Roman  foldiery  were  drawn  away,  their 
families  and  descendants  were  ftill  fpread  oyer  the 
whole  country,  and  left  without  a  fingle  perfon,  of 
conduct  or  courage,  to  defend  them.  The  Britons; 
who  remained,  began  to  enter  into  frefh  difienfions 
for  Superiority;  the  enemy  continued  to  pour  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever,  from  their  native  forefls 
and  mountains :  famine,  with  all  its  horrid  atten- 
dants, 
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lants,  of  difcafe,  robbery,  and  fedit' 

.   the  times  :   their  tio 
pildas,  a  rary  writer,  obfei  p^ce 

with   their  calamities,  the  whole   forming  one  de- 
ttftibl  dice,  cru.-ky,  and  diftrefs. 

In  this  terrible   fituation   it  was,    that  they  im- 
plored the  affiftancc  of  the  Romans  for  ^  p        g# 
relief;  their   letter   upon   this  occafion 
frill  remains   upon   record  :   To  Mtius,  thrice  Conful. 

~:<wr  of  the  Britons.  Driven  by  our  barbarous 
enemy  to  the  fea,  and  from  thence  back  upon  the  bar- 
barian;, ice  have  only  left  us  the  choice  of  a  grave  j 
t':th:r  to  be  killed  by  the  one,  or  to  be  drowned  by  the 
other.  The  Romans,  however,  were  unable  to  help 
thcmfelves,  much  lefs  capable  of  giving  fuccour  to 
fo  remote,  and,  at  prel'ent,  fuch  unfcrviccable 
allies. 

■,  am  id  ft  fuch  calamities,  this  people  fecmed 
l  itill  a  peculiar  happinefs  in  (tore,  for  they 
had,  in  general,  embraced  Chriftianity.  At 
rime  the  Goipel  was  fir  ft  preached  in  this  ifland  is 
not  known,  nor  is  it  material  to  know  :  it  is  certain, 
that  the  original  natives  of  England  converted  their 
pagan  conquerors  fome  time  after  to  the  lights  of 
revelation  ;  and  though  this  people  received  laws 
from  others,  they  adorned  theTn  with  the  religion  of 
truth. 

Arts,  arms,  and  elegance,  muit  take  their  rife, 
by  flow  degrees,  in  every  country,  and  can  never 
be,  nt  once,  introduced  into  it  with  fuccefs.  All 
the   pains,    beftowed     in    Bfitifh    education,    only 

I  to  render  this  people  more  miferable;   di 
them  up  as  victims   for  every  invader,   and  plunged 

in  all  the  miferv  of  knowing  h 
out  being  able  to  pnuftife  refinement.      T 
of  a  country  juit  reclaimed  from  barbarity,  ir 
B  5 
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rneafure  referable  the  foil.  The  cultivation  of  a 
few  years  may  be  fufficient  to  clear  away  the  ob- 
ftacles  to  agriculture,  but  it  requires  feveral  ages, 
before  the  land  acquires  a  proper  degree  of  fertility. 
Thus,  all  the  blood  and  treafure,  which  the  Ro- 
mans loft  in  the  conqueft  of  Britain,  in  the  end  only 
ferved  to  depopulate  the  country,  and  prepare  it  for 
new  invaders.  The  Roman  politics  fucceeded  in 
quelling  Britifh  courage,  but  the  inhabitants,  de- 
prived of  that,  feemed  deftitute  of  every  virtue. 


LETTER    VI. 

I  Remember  but  few  inftances  in  hiftory,  where 
the  conquerors  did  not  excel  the  people  con- 
quered, in  every  virtue.  Savage  barbarity,  or  effe- 
minate luxury,  have  almoft  ever  been  imputed  to 
thofe  countries  which  were  obliged  to  admit  a  fo- 
reign invader.  There  is  a  period  between  natural 
rudenefs  and  exceiTive  refinement,  which  feems  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  conqueft  and  war,  and  fits  man- 
kind for  every  virtuous  and  great  atchievement. 
In  this  ftate  of  half-refinement,  the  Saxons  were 
at  the  time  in  which  the  Britons  were  thus  dif- 
trefied.  This  virtuous  and  warlike  people  had 
conquered  wherever  they  came,  and  to  them  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  forlorn  Britons  had  re- 
courfe  for  protection. 

As  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  is  generally  im- 
puted to  the  Saxons  as  a  piece  of  treachery,  and 
an  invafion  of  thofe  rights  they  were  only  called  in 
to  protect,  I  mall  give  the  invitation  they  received 
from  the  Britons,  as  it  hath  been  left  us  by  Witti- 
chindus,  a  cotemporary  hiftorian  of  credit ;  and 
from  hence  it  may  be  judged,  what  little  right  the 

Britons 
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Britons,  had  afterwards  to  complain  :  "  The  poor 
"  and  diftreiled  Britons,  almoft  worn  out  by 
u  hoftile  invafions,  and  harrafled  by  continual  in- 
w  curfions,  arc  humble  fuppliants  to  you,  moft 
"  valiant  Saxons,  for  fuccour.  We  are  poflefled 
"  of  a  wide,  extended,  and  a  fertile  country; 
u  this  we  yield  wholly  to  be  at  your  devotion  and 
u  command.  Beneath  the  wing  of  your  valour, 
<c  we  feek  for  fafety,  and  fhall  willingly  undergo 
"   whatever  fervices  you  may  hereafter  be  pleafed 

('  to  impofe." 
The  Saxons  were  one  branch  of  thofe  Gothic 
lations,  which,  fvvarming  from  the  northern  hive, 
ame  to  p^ive  laws  and  liberty  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 
V  branch  of  thefe,  under  the  name  of  Suevi,  had, 
ome  time  before  Caefar's  invafion  of  Gaul,  fub- 
dued  and  poflefTed  an  extenfive  empire  in  Germany. 
Thefe,  for  their  flrength  and  valour,  were  grown 
formidable  to  all  the  German  nations.  The  Suevi 
were  reckoned,  by  their  neighbours,  a  people  for 
whom  the  very  immortal  Gods  were  not  a  match 
in  war.  They  were  after  divided  into  feveral 
nations,  and  each  became  famous  for  fubduing  the 
country  which  it  invaded.  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  were  among  the  number  of  their  con- 
quers. 

The  Saxons  were  far  more  polifhed  than  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  though  their  acquire- 
ments were  much  inferior  to  the  boafted  refinements 
of  Rome.  They  drefTed  with  fome  degree  of  ele- 
gance, a  luxury  which  was  unknown  to  the  Bri- 
tons :  the  women  ufed  linen  garments,  trimmed 
and  ftriped  with  purple;  their  hair  was  bound  in 
wreaths,  or  fell  in  curls  upon  their  fhoulders;  their 
arms  were  bare,  and  their  bofoms  uncovered. 
B  6  Fafhions 
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Fafhions  which,  in  fome  meaiure,  feem  peculiar 
to  the  ladies  of  Britain  to  this  day.  Their  govern- 
ments were  entirely  elective,  and  nearly  republican; 
their  commanders  were  chofen  by  merit,  and  dif- 
mi/Ted  from  duty  when  their  authority  was  no  longer 
needful.  The  cuftom  of  trying  by  twelve  men  is 
of  Saxon  original  ;  flavery  and  bafe  fubmiflion 
was  unknown  among  them,  and  they  preferred 
death  to  a  fhameful  existence  :  We  are  told,  by 
Marcellinus,  that  a  body  of  them  being  taken  pri- 
fcners  by  Symmachus,  the  Roman,  he  defigned 
to  exhibit  them,  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  gladiators, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
The  morning,  however,  on  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  perform  %  they  were  every  one  found  dead 
in  his  prifon,  eachchuiing  rather  a  voluntary  death, 
than  to  be  the  ignominious  inftruments  of  brutal 
fatisfaction  to  their  conquerors.  The  chaflity  of 
this  people  is  equally  remarkable,  and  to  be  with- 
out children  was  to  be  without  praife;  but,  in 
war,  they  chiefly  excelled ;  they  had,  in  fome 
meafure,  learned  difcipline  from  the  Romans,  whom 
they  had  often  conquered  :  it  was  their  maxim  to 
efteem  victory  as  a  doubtful  advantage,  but  courage 
as  a  certain  good.  A  nation,  however,  entirely 
addicted  to  war,  mull,  confequently,  be  addicted 
to  cruelty ;  and  thofe  terrors,  which  a  man  is 
taught  not  to  fear  himfelf,  he  is  feldom  afraid  of 
inflicting  on  feciety.  The  Saxons  are  reprefented 
as  a  cruel  nation,  but  their  enemies  have  drawn  the 
picture. 

Vortigern,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the 
diftrefTed  Britons,  eafily  induced  thofe  conquerors 
to  lend  him  affiftance.  They  came  over  into  Bri- 
tain in  great  numbers,  commanded  by  Hengift  and 
Horfa,  of  the  race  pf  Odin.  They  ma  rched  againft 

the 
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\c   Piets  and,  in  conjunction  with      j    jy 

.  irms,  defeated  them  in 4e«       '      '   ^'^' 


ral  encounters,  obliging  them  to  retreat  into  the 
moft  northern  parts  of  the  province.  The 
thus  rinding  themfelves  evidently  the  moil  power- 
ful people  upon  the  ifland,  teemed  refolvcd  to  re- 
ward thcmfelves  with  thole  parts  of  it  v/hich  were 
moft  to  their  liking.  They  firft  obtained  confent 
from  the  Britons  to  fend  over  for  more  forces,  un- 
der a  pretence  of  guarding  their  frontier.  Thefe 
feaud  themselves  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
repreiled  the  incurfions  of  the  Pi  ^cots  with 

great  bravery  and  fuccefs.  Thofe  nations  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  bound  their  territories  with  the 
rough  and  mountainous  countries  that  lie  between 
the  two  feas,  and  fuch  have,  ever  fince,  continued 
the  boundaries  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  province  thus  fecured  from  the  common 
enemy,  dillenfions  began  to  arife  between  the  Bri- 
tons and  their  new  allies.  The  Saxons  valued  too 
«hly  the  affiftancc  they  had  given,  and  the  Bri- 
s,  perhaps,  under-rated  what  they  had  received, 
a  conteft  of  this  nature,  it  is  natural  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  ftronger  nation  always  impofes  laws 
on  the  weaker.  The  Saxons,  allured  by  the  fer- 
tile foil  and  the  foft  climate,  continued  to  invite 
greater  numbers  from  the  continent,  and  now  turned 
their  arms  upon  the  Britons,  who  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  oppofc  them.  This  contention  was  frill  more 
inflamed  by  the  difference  of  their  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  the  Saxons  being  all  pagans,  and 
the  Britons  profeffing  Chriftianity.  At  fuch  a 
time  as  this,  a  Chriftian  hero  was  wanted  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  Chriftianity,  and  probably, 
merely  for  this  reafon,  fiction  has  fup-  *  p. 
plied  us  with  a  Chriftian  hero.  King      '      *  $20' 

Arthur, 
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Arthur,  the  Britifh  champion,  is  faid  to  have 
worfted  the  Saxon  in  twelve  different  engagements  \ 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  victories,  and  whatever 
his  prowefs  might  h::ve  performed,  it  did  not  ferve 
to  refcue  his  country  from  its  new  pofieffors.  The 
Saxons  purfued  their  defigns  with  courage  and 
fiercenefs  ;  new  fwarms  of  their  countrymen  came 
continually  over,  till,  at  length,  in  about  a  cen- 
tury and  an  half,  they  had  fubdued  the  whole  body 
of  the  province,  and  eftablifhed  in  it  feven  different 
kindoms,  which  were,  by  the  writers  of  thofe  times, 
ftyled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

The  Britons,  driven  from  their  ancient  poffef- 
Jl  D  c  8  nons>  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  conque- 
54  •  rorS5  retired  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  countries  barren  and  defolate, 
but,  in  fome  meafure,  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and, 
towards  the  land  difficult  of  accefs.  Some  great 
colonies  of  them,  wholly  abandoning  their  native 
country,  failed  over  to  the  neighbouring  mores  of 
France,  where  pofleffing  new  feats,  they  gave  a 
new  denomination  to  that  peninfula,  which  ftill  prc- 
ferves  the  name  and  memory  of  Britain  there,  a 
name  no  longer  continued  at  home. 

All  the  poffeffions  of  the  Britons  now  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  who  began  to  lofe 
their  natural  fiercenefs,  and  foften  into  the  luxu- 
ries of  thofe  they  had  invaded.  Though  con- 
querors ever  bring  their  own  cuftoms  among  the 
people  they  fubdue,  they,  at  the  fame  time,  affurne 
fome  cuftoms  from  thofe  they  have  conquered. 
The  Saxons  now  loft  all  that  fpirit  of  freedom 
their  nation  had  been  long  famous  for,  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  Britons  themfelves,  among 
whom  flavery  was  permitted  fince  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  they  made  the  people  of  Britain  flaves. 

Thefe 
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■icfe  wretches  were  ufcd  in  tilling  the  ground, 
ding  cattle,  and  other  fervile  works  ;  farming 
out  lands  at  a  certain  yearly  ftipend,  but  always 
huld  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  landlord. 
The  children  or"  this  miferable  people  belonged 
to  the  foil,  like  the  reit  of  the  ftock  or  cattle 
,  upon  itj  and  thus  began  villanage  in  England, 
an  horrid  cuftom,  borrowed  from  the  Romans 
originally,  and  derived  now  to  the  Saxons,  by 
vicious  imitation. 

The  Saxons,  now  no  longer  fearing  domeftic 
foes,  relaxed  into  luxury  and  vice,  and,  finding 
no  other  enemies  to  fubdue,  began  to  fight  with 
each  other.  The  princes  of  the  feven  kingdoms 
they  had  erected,  began  mutually  to  emulate  each 
other's  power,  and  for  the  fpace  of  above  two 
hundred  years,  all  the  mifery  that  ambition,  trea- 
chery, or  war,  could  bring  upon  a  kingdom,  was 
the  confequence  of  their  animofity.  The  dilTen- 
fions  of  petty  princes  are  ever  more  diftrefsful  to 
a  people,  than  the  wars  of  extenfive  empires. 
The  hiftorians  of  this  period  are  as  barbarous 
as  the  tranfa&ions  they  defcribe  ;  but  it  is  fufti- 
cient  to  know,  that,  after  many  various  events 
and  revolutions  between  the  feveral  races  of  the 
heptarchy,  Ecbert,  defcended  from  the  Weft- 
Saxon  kings,  partly  by  conqueft,  and  partly  by 
inheritance,  became  the  firft  fole  monarch  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  name  which  the  country 
now  alTumed,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  polTelTed  by  the  ancient  Britons; 
and  from  that  part  of  the  ifland  north  of  the 
Tweed,  polTelTed  by  the  Pi£ts  and  Scots,  called 
Scotland. 

No  cuftoms,  truly  Britifh  or  Roman,  were  now 
to  be  feen  :  the  language  of  the  country  which  had 

been 
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been  either  Latin  or  Celtic,  was  difcch'tinucd,  and 
the  Saxon  or  Englifh  only  was  fpoken.  The  land, 
before  divided  into  colonies  or  governments,  was  now 
Contoned  into  mires,  with  Saxon  appellations  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them.  Their  habits  in  peace,  and  arms  in 
war,  their  titles  of  honour,  laws,  and  methods  of 
trial,  were  all  continued,  as  originally  practifed  by 
the  Suevi ;  but  their  commonwealths  were  now  no 
more  :  thele  were  changed  for  defpotic  *and  heredi- 
tary monarchies  ;  and  their  exemplary  chaftity,  and 
their  abhorrance  of  flavery,  Were  quite  forgotten. 
The  conquerors  were  corrupted  by  profperity  :  they 
became  Chriftians,  indeed,  by  the  preaching  of 
Auflin  the  monk,  but  this  little  improved  their 
manners ;  twelve  hundred  Britifh  monks,  who 
would  not  acknowledge  Auftin  for  a  faint,  are  laid  ' 
to  have  been  flaughtered  by  order  of  thefe  new  con- 
verted Chriftians,  in  a  field  near  Caerleon. 

Chriitianity,  when  erroneoufly  taught,  is  even 
more  injurous  to  fociety  than  paganifm:  In  all 
the  facrifices  to  the  Britifh  idols,  or  the  Saxon  god 
Woden,  I  have  not  read  of  fuch  a  multitude  of 
victims  offered  together.  The  devotion  of  this 
people,  however,  was  equal  to  their  ignorance. 
Their  kings  frequently  abdicated  the  crown  for 
the  cowl  ;  their  queens  thought  it  meritorious,  tho' 
joined  in  wedlock,  to  continue  in  virginity ;  and 
fome,  for  this  erroneous  practice,  after  their  death, 
were  canonized  as  faints. 

At  this  period,  namely,  the  feventh  century, 
the  arts  and  fciences,  which  had  been  before  only 
known  in  Greece  and  Rome,  were  differninated 
•ver  Europe,  where  they  fufficed,  indeed,  to  raife 
the  people  above  natural  and  favage  barbarity,  but 
then  they  loft  their  own  fplendcr  by  the  tranfplan- 
tation.     The  Englifh3  at  the  time  I  am  now  fpeak  - 

ing 
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he  coniidercd  as  polite,  if  compared 

to  the  naked  Britons  at  the  invafion  of  Caefar.   The 

,    furnitutc,    cloaths,    meetings,   and  all   the 

i.fe,  v/cre  almoft  as  great  then  as  they 

prefentj  they  were  only  incapable  of  fenti- 

ital  pleafure  :  all  the  learning  of  the  times  was 

ufigned  to  the  clergy,  and  little  could  be  expected 

ilbrts,  fmce  their  principal  tenet  was  to 

difcard  the  lights  of  reafon.     An  eclipfe  was,  even 

by  their  hiftorians,   talked  of  as  a  dangerous  omen 

threatened  diftrefies  :  and  magic  was  not  only  be- 

ed   poffible,    but,   what  is  more  ftrahge,  there 

mewhoeven  fancied  they  unJerftood  magic. 

In  ihort,    this  whole   period  was  tiflucd   over  with 

ranee,  cruelty,  and  fupcrftition  ;  and  the  king- 

11    fecmed  united  under  one  Monarch,  only  the 

(:  readily  to  admit  a  new  invader. 
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might  have  reafonably  been  expected,  that  a 
fortunate  prince  as  Ecbert  had  always  been,  at 
the  head  of  fo  large  an  united  kingdom,  after  theex- 
pulfion  of  the  Pi&s,  Scot?,  and  Britons,  mould 
not  only  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  peace,  but  even 
have  left  tranquillity  and  happinefs  to  his  moft 
diftant  poftcrity.  Yet,  fuch  is  the  inftability  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  weaknefs  of  man's  beft  con- 
jectures, that  PCcbert  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his 
throne,  when  the  whole  kingdom  was  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  an  unexpected  enemy,  4  t\  o 
fierce,  barbarous,  and  brave.  About  A'JJ-bl9- 
this  time  a  mighty  fwarm  of  thofe  nations  which 
had  pofli'flcd  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic, 

began, 
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began,  under  the  names  of  Danes  and  Normans,  to 
in  fie  ft  the  weftern  coaftsof  Europe,  filling  the  places 
wherever  they  came  with  Daughter  and  devastation, 
It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  people  whom  they 
fpoiled,  were  no  other  than  colonies  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who  had  migrated  fome  centuries  be- 
fore, and  plundered  thofe  very  countries,  where  they 
were  now  themfelves  plundered  in  turn.  The  Nor- 
mans fell  upon  the  northern  coafts  of  France.  The 
Danes  chiefly  levelled  their  fury  at  England,  and, 
j  r\  a  entering  the  Thames  with  an  incredible 
^  !  number  of  fhips,  carried  away  all  that 
could  neither  be  defended  nor  withdrawn  from  the 
Tuddennefs  of  the  invaflon. 

The  weak  oppofition  the  Danes  met  with  from 
the  Engl ifh,  only  ferved  to  invite  them  to  renew 
their  depredations,  and  make  frefh  attempts  the  fuc- 
ceeding  feafon.  The  braveft  blood  of  the  Englifh 
had  been  already  exhaufted  in  civil  war,  under  the 
diflenfions  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  ;  and,  when  thofe 
wars  were  terminated,  pilgrimages,  penances,  cloif- 
ters,  and  fu perditions,  ferved  to  enfeeble  the  remain- 
der. Thus  the  Saxons  were  become  as  unable  tq 
make  oppofition  againft  the  Danes,  as  the  Britons 
were  to  oppofethe  Saxons  heretofore.  They  there- 
fore bought  off  their  invaders  with  money,  a  remark- 
able inftance  how  much  they  had  degenerated  from 
their  warlike  anceftors.  The  money  which  was 
thus  extorted,  only  increafed  the  avarice  and  the 
Strength  of  the  enemy.  It  was  alfo  raifed  by  the 
kings,  from  exactions  on  the  people :  this  caufed 
new  difcontent,  and  ferved  to  halten  the  fall  of  their 
thrones,  which  already  began  to  totter. 

This  century,  however,  did  not  pafs  without  va- 
rious fuccefs,  and  doubtful  fortune,  between  the  two' 
contending  nations.     No  lei's  than  twelve  battles 

are 
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are  faid  to  have  been  fought  in  one  year.  The  Danes 
d  i \  uled  their  forces  intofeveral  camps,  removed  them 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  as  they 
were  forced  by  neceffity,  invited  by  hopes  of  fpoil, 
or  induced  by  the  weaknefs  and  divifions  of  the  ene- 
my. They  fortified  ports  and  paffages,  built  caftles 
for  the  defence  of  their  borders,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was,  in  fome  meafure,  covered  with  their  re- 
doubts, the  veftiges  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 
This  manner  of  fortifying  the  country,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  religion,  feem  to  be  the  only  cuftoms  in 
which  the  Danes  differed  from  the  Saxons  they  had 
invaded.  They  were  both  originally  from  the  fame 
country,  and  their  manners  confequently  the  fame. 

The  fimilitude  of  language,  laws,  and  manners, 
focn  produced  an  intercourfe  between  both  nations, 
and,  though   they   ftill   were  enemies,  the  Danes 

Gradually  began  to  mingle  among  the  people  of 
England,  and  fubmit  to  the  laws  and  kings  of  the 
country  they  had  partly  fubdued.  But  what  con- 
cord could  be  expected  between  Chriftians,  as  the 
Englifh  then  were,  and  pagans,  for  fuch  the  Danes 
ftill  continued  ?  Wherefore,  though  the  Englifh,  in 
fome  meafure,  admitted  the  Danes,  yet,  dill,  they 
hated  them  :  this  produced  frequent  contefts,  which 
moft  frequently  laid  the  country  in  blood. 

In  this  period  of  cruelty,  jealoufy,   and  defola- 
Hon,  a  man  feemed  raifed  up  to  his  bleeding  coun- 
try, to  defend   its   rights,  improve  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  even  to  adorn  humanity,    j     r>    q 
.Alfred  the  Great  was  the  fourth  lbn  cf  72* 

Ethelwolfe,  king  of  England,  and  had  received  the 
earner  part  of  his  education  under  the  infpedtionof 
I  pope  Leo,  in  Rome,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
tchief  feat  of  arts  and  learning  in  Europe.  Upon  the 
[death  of  his  elder  brother,  Ethelred,  he  was  called 

to 
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to  the  Englifh  throne,  of  which  he  was  only  nomi- 
nally put  in  poiTeffion,  the  country  being  over-run 
by  the  Danes,  who  governed  with  cruelty  and  pride. 

His  reign  began  with  wars,  and  he  was  forced 
into  the  field  immediately  upon  his  coronation* 
His  firft  battles  were  fought  with  fuccefs,  but  at 
length,  being  overpowered  by  a  Danifh  combina- 
tion, the  unfortunate  Alfred  was  obliged  to  feek 
fafety  by  flight.  In  this  manner,  being  abandoned 
by  the  world,  without  fuccour,-  and  fearing  an  ene- 
my in  every  face,  the  royal  fugitive  was  relolved  not 
to  forfake  his  country,  as  was  ufual  with  his  pre- 
deceiTors.  He  retired  to  the  cottage  of  a  cowherd, 
in  a  folitary  pait  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Parret  and  Thone  :  here  he 
lived  fix  months  as  a  fervant,  and,  as  we  are  told, 
was  fometimcs  reproved  for.  his  indolence,  by  his 
miftrefs,  the  cowherd's  wife.  The  earl  of  Devon- 
fhire  was  alone  privy  to  the  place  of  his  retreat j  and 
happening  to  overthrow  a  body  of  the  Danes,  ac- 
quainted Alfred  with  the  news  of  his  fuccefs. 

Alfred  now,  therefore,  began  to  confider  how 
to  turn  the  prefent  confternation  of  the  enemy  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  apprifed  his  friends  of  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  and  inftrucled  them  to  be  ready, 
wkh  what  troops  they  could  raife,  upon  a  minute's 
warning.  '  But  {HI],' none  was  found  who  would 
undertake  to  give  intelligence  of  the  forces,  or 
poilure  of  the  enemy.  Not  knowing,  therefore, 
whom  to  confide  in,  he  undertook  this  dangerous 
tafk  himfelf;  in  the  fimple  drefs  of  a  fhepherd,  with 
an  harp  in  his  hand,  he.  entered  the  Danifh  camp, 
had  admiffiori  to  the  principal  generals,  and  was, 
allowed  to  excel  upon  that  inftrument.  He  foon 
perceived  that  the  enemy  were  divided  among  them-. 
lelvcS  ;  he  feites  the  favourable  moment,  flies  to  the, 

earl 
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earl  or"  Devonfliire,  heads  his    troops,   forces  their 
camp,  and  gains  a  complete  victory. 

Alfred  knew  the  aits  of  negociation  as  well  as 
thofe  of  war  :  he  had  fufficient  addrefs  to  caufe 
himfelf  to  be  acknowledged  king  by  the  Danes,  as 
well  as  his  own  natural  fubjects.  London  ftill 
remained  to  be  fubdued  :   he  beiieged  it,   took   and 

ned  it  in  a  manner  which*  was  then  thought  im- 

nable.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet,  kept  the  Danes  in 
his  dominions  under  proper  fubjection,  and  repref- 
fed  the  invafions  of  others  from  abroad.     His  next 

was  to  polifh  that  country  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
which  he  had  fubdued  by  the  arts  of  war.  He  is 
faid  to  have  drawn  up  a  body  of  laws,  but  thofe 
which  remain  to  this  day,  under  his  name,  feem 
to  be  no  more  than  laws  already  pra£fifed  in  the 
country  by  his  Saxon  anceftors,  and  to  which,  pro- 
bably, he  gave  his  fanction.  The  trials  by  juries, 
mulcts  and  fines  for  offences,  by  fome  afeiibed  to 
him,  are  of  a  much  more    ancient  date  than   his 

n.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  penal 
laws  of  our  anceftors  were  mild  and  humane.  As 
a  nation  becomes  more  polite,  the  penal  laws  be- 
come more  numerous  and  fevere,  till,  at  length, 
growing  intolerable  to  the  poor,  againft  whom  they 
are  principally  levelled,  they  throw  oft'  the  yoke 
of  legal  bondage,  either  by  admitting  a  defpotic 
prince,  or  by  taking  the  government  into  their 
own  hands,  by  military  invafion.  I  remember  few 
great  characters,  in  hiftory,  that  had  not  a  regard 
for  the  fciences.  Alfred  is  faid  to  have  founded  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  fupplied  it  with  books 
from  Rome.  The  fpirit  of  fupcrftition  had  quite 
fuppreffed  all  the  efforts  of  phylofophy  at  this  pe- 
riod :  he  is  faid  to  have  lamented,  that  no  prieft, 
in  all  his  dominions,  underftood  Latin :  as  for  him, 

he 
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he  knew  it,  and  was  alfo  well  verfed  in  the  geo- 
metry of  thofe  barbarous  ages.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent hiftorian,  made  fome  tranflations  from  the  La- 
tin which  ftill  fubfift,  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  he 
compofed  fome  excellent  poems  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage. Thofe  hours  which  he  could  take  from 
bufinefs,  he  gave  to  ftudy.  He  was  a  complete 
oeconomift,  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
being  liberal  :  his  care  even  extended  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  built  their  houfesi  Before 
his  time,  the  generality  of  the  nation  made  ufe, 
moftly,  of  timber  in  building  :  Alfred  having  raifed 
his  palaces  with  brick,  the  nobility,  by  degrees, 
began  to  imitate  his  example. 

From  this  time,  though  the  reigns  immediately 
fucceeding  are  marked  with  ignorance,  fuperfHtion, 
and  cruelty,  yet,  in  general,  hiftory  puts  on  a  form 
lefs  fevere  :  the  whole  nation  feems  to  emerge  into 
a  greater  degree  of  politenefs  than  it  had  before  en- 
joyed. The  coins  of  this  period  are  better  ftruck 
than  thofe  of  preceding  princes.  The  marine,  in 
his  time,  feems  firft  to  have  given  rife  to  our  claim 
to  the  ocean.  In  fhort,  from  this  period,  Englifh 
hiftory  may  properly  be  faid  to  commence,  and  our 
conflitution  to  take  its  rife.  We  are  connected 
with  the  events  previous  to  Alfred's  reign,  only  by 
motives  of  curiofity :  but,  with  thofe  that  follow 
him,  by  the  more  prevailing  inducements  of  in- 
tereft. 

This  great  man  died  in  the  year  900,  in  the  52d 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years  ;  the  firft  part  fpent  in  war  and  diftrefs, 
the  latter  in  peace  and  profperity. 


LET- 
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LETTER    VIII. 

Hlftorians  and  critics  are  fond  of  rcprefenting 
the  period  which  fucceeded  Alfred,  as  en- 
tirely barbarous  ;  yet,  there  are  many  traces  of 
both  erudition  and  politenefs,  in  thofe  very  ages 
which  have  been  particularly  called  obfeure.  In 
the  reign  of  his  fucceilbr,  Edward,  we  find,  gal- 
lantry, which  is  one  of  the  beft  marks  of  politenefs 
in  any  country,  not  entirely  unknown  :  his  amours 
with  Egwina,  who,  though  by  birth  a  fhepherd's 
daughter,  received  an  education  becoming  a  prin- 
cefs,  and,  at  length,  fubdued  the  heart  of  Edward, 
is  a  remarkable  inftancc  of  the  power  the  fair  fex 
then  enjoyed.  In  this  reign  too,  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge  was  founded.  The  famous  Scotus 
flouriftied  at  this  time,  a  man  whofe  learning  ap- 
pears amazing,  even  to  an  age  which  prides  itfclf 
upon  its  erudition. 

In  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  who  fucceeded  Ed- 
ward, the  Bible  was  tranflated  into  *  ~ 
Saxon,  a  work  which  evinces  how  '  '  9  4« 
juft  the  opinion  is  with  regard  to  religion,  and  the 
learning  of  that  age.  Alliances  alfo  on  the  conti- 
nent were  formed,  by  this  monarch ;  it  is  faid  he 
was  equally  feared  by  his  neighbours,  and  loved  by 
the  greateft  princes  of  Europe. 

We  find  little  remarkable  in  the  reign  of  Edmund 
I.  but  that  the  firft  capital  punifhment  was  inflituted 
by  him.  He  had  remarked,  that  fines  and'  pecuni- 
ary punifhments  were  too  gentle  methods  of  treating 
thofe  who  were  convicted  of  robberies,  who  gene- 
rally were  men  who  had  nothing  to  lofe ;  he  there- 
fore ordered,  that,   in  gangs  of  robbers,  the  oldeft 

of 
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of  them  mould  be  condemned  to  the  gallows.  This 
Was  reckoned  a  very  fevere  law  at  the  time  it  was 
inftituted  :  what  would  our  anceftors  fay,  upon  fee- 
ing the  penal  laws  now  ufed  by  their  poiterity. 

The  death  of  this  monarch  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  pa  fled  without  notice.  His  virtues,  abili- 
ties, wealth,  and  temperance,  promifed  a  long  and 
happy  reign  :  when,  on  a  certain  tfay,  as  he  was 
folemnizing  a  feflival  in  Gloucefterihire,  he  faw  a 
malefactor,  whofe  name  was  Leolf  (who  had  been 
banimed  the  kingdom  for  his  crimes)  fitting  at  one 
of  the  tables  in  the  hall  where  the  king  was  at  din- 
ner. Enraged  at  fuch  infolence,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  apprehended  :  but  perceiving  him  draw- 
ing his  dagger,  in  order  to  defend  himfelf,  the 
king  ftarted  up  in  a  rage,  and  catching  him  by  the 
hair,  dragged  him  out  of  the  hall.  In  the  mean 
time,  Leolf,  who  had  drawn  the  dagger,  lifting 
his  arm,  with  a  furious  blow  ftabbed  the  monarch 
to  the  heart,  who  fell  down  on  the  bofom  of  his 
murderer. 

The  Danes,  during  thefe  three  reigns,  were  kept 
within  proper  bounds  ;  they  frequently  revoked, 
were  fubdued,  and  treated  with  lenity  by  the  con- 
querors. The  monks  now  began  to  have  the  di- 
rection of  affairs,  and  confequently,  to  enfeeble 
the  ftate. 

Edred  fucceeded  Edmund,  and  began  his  reign 
J  j\  s  with  fome  victories  over  the  Scotch 
'  °4  ;  and  Danes,  which  the-  monks  were 
fkilful  enough  to  afcribe  to  the  miraculous  inter- 
pofition  of  heaven.  Among  the  number,  Dunftan, 
abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  had  peculiar  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  credulous  monarch,  and,  at  length, 
became  the  director  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
By  this  means  the  monks  acquired  fuch  power,  as 

fervei 
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ferved  to  retard  the  vigour  of  every  future  operation' 
againtl  the  Danes.  However,  what  they  took,  from 
the  real  ftrength  of  their  country,  they  returned  in 
appellations  of  honour  and  refpedl.  Edred  was 
ftyled,  monarch  of  Albion ,  and  king  of  Britain^  and 
this  at  a  period  when  his  monarchy  was  upon  the 
very  verge  of  ruin. 

The  fons  of  Edrcd  were  f«t  afide,  and  Edwy,  his 
eldclt  brother's  fon,  was  placed  on  the  *  -. 
throne.  At  this  time  the  crown  ap-  *  "55* 
pears  to  have  been  elective,  and  thofc  elections  en- 
tirely influenced  by  the  clergy.  The  fecular  prieft- 
hood  feems  to  have  placed  the  crown  upon  this  mo- 
narch's head,  in  oppofition  to  the  monks,  who  were 
then  rifingintoeltecm  among  the  people.  Thuswere 
the  Englifh  divided  by  religious  difputes,  and  in- 
volved in  all  the  fury  of  civil  war,  while  the  Danes 
were  every  hour  growing  in  irrength,  and  fending 
over  frefh  forces.  The  feculars  were  pofieued  of 
the  riches  of  the  country,  but  the  monks,  who  op- 
pofed  them,  were  in  poneilion  of  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  Crucifixes,  altars,  and  even 
horfes  were  heard  to  harangue  in  defence  of  the 
monks,  and  inveigh  againfl  the  fecular  clergy:  but 
particularly  Dunilan  the  monk  had  no  fmall  power 
over  the  hulls  of  heaven  :  his  illuminations  were 
frequent,  his  temptations  itrong,  but  he  always  re- 
filled with  bravery.  The  devil,  fay  the  monks,  and 
that  ferioufly  too,  once  tempted  him  in  the  fhape 
of  a  fine  woman  :  but  the  faint  foon  fent  him  orr^ 
by  catching  him  by  the  nofe,  and  leading  him  about 
for  public  derifion.  Such  ftories  were  then  pro- 
pagated, and  what  is  Itill  more  extraordinary,  were 
believed.  I  am  the  more  furprifed  at  the  credu- 
lity of  the  times,  as  the  people  certainly  were  not 
dcilitute  of  claflical  learning,  and  fome  fkill  in  the 

Vol.  L  C  polite 
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polite  arts.  We  have  a  Latin  fpeech  or  two  frill 
preferved,  which  were  fpoken  by  their  monarchs  at 
that  period,  replete  with  elegance,  perfpicuity,  and 
good  fenfe. 

However  that  may  be,  the  monk?,  by  the  aiTift- 
ance  of  miracles,  prevailed:  Edwy  was  dethroned^ 
J    D    o         a  brother  Edgar  placed  in   his 

V59'  room.  Hiftorians  reprefent  England, 
under  this  reign,  as  completely  happy;  and,  it  is 
certain,  the  kingdom  ftill  feemed  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  Alfred's  wifdom  :  for,  of  all  the  ages,  from  the 
entire  decadence  of  tafte,  till  its  revival  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  this  might  be  termed  the  Auguf- 
tan.  The  Englifh  fleets  are  defcribed  as  amount- 
ing to  above  four  thoufand  fhips  ;  kings  came  to 
Edgar's  court,  and  returned  without  moleflation  or 
fear.  Mufic,  painting,  and  poetry,  were  then  held 
as  necefTary  accomplifhmcnts  to  a  refined  educa- 
tion, as  they  are  at  prefent.  But  his  gallantries 
are  peculiarly  the  fubjecl  of  the  hiftorians  of  that 
time,  and  are  ftill  the  theme  of  romance.  He  is 
faid,  firft,  to  have  debauched  a  nun,  then  to  have 
attempted  the  chaftity  of  a  ivobleman's  daughter; 
but  the  amour,  which  is  famous  to  this  day,  is  his 
adventure  with  the  beautiful  Elfrida. 

Edgar  had  long  heard  of  the  beauty  of  a  young 
lady,  whofe  name  was  Elfrida,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Devonfhire  :  but  unwilling  to  credit  fame 
in  this  particular,  he  fent  Ethelwolfe,  his  favou- 
rite, to  fee  if  Elfrida  were  indeed  that  incompa- 
rable woman  report  had  fpoken  her.  Ethelwolfe 
bad  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  carl  of  Devon- 
shire's, and  call:  his  eyes  upon  that  nobleman's 
beautiful  daughter,  but  he  became  defperately  en- 
amoured of  her  himfelf:  fuch  was  the  violence  of 
his  paffion,  that,  forgetting  his  mailer,  he  de- 
manded 
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nded   the    beautiful    Elfrida   for  his  own  wi 
rcqucft  was  granted  ;    the  favourite  of  a  king 
not  likely  to  find  a  refufal,  ami  they  Were  mar- 
in  private.     Returning  foon  after  to  court,   he 
af lured   the   king,  that  Elhida  was   much   inferior 
to  the  reprefentations  that  had   been  made    of  her, 
and   he  was  amazed  how  the  world   could  talk  fo 
much  of  her  charms.     The  king  was  fatisfted,  and 
no  longer  felt  any  curiofity.     Ethel wolfc,  there- 
fore, after  fome  time,  perceiving  the  king  perfect- 
ly indifferent   with  regard  to  the  lady,  reprcfented 
to  his  majefty,  one  day,  that,  though   the  fortune 
of  the  earl  of  Devonfhire's   daughter  would  be  a 
trifle  to  a   monarch,  yet  it  would  be   an  immenfe 
fum  to   a  needy  fubjedt,  and   therefore,  he  hum- 
bly prayed  leave  to  pay  his  addrefles  to  her,  as  be- 
ing the  greateft  heirefs  in  the  kingdom.    A  requefl, 
fo  feemingly  reafonable,  was  readily  complied  with. 
Ethelwolfe  returned  to  his  wife,    and   their  nup- 
tials were  folcmnized  in  public.     He  had  the  pre- 
caution, however,  of  not    permitting    her    to   ap- 
pear at  court,  before  a  king  fo  fufceptible  of  love, 
while  (he  was  fo  capable  of  infpiring  paifion.  Not- 
withftanding  all   thefe  precautions,   it  was  impof- 
fible  to  keep  his  treachery  long  concealed.     Favou- 
rites are  never  without  private  enemies,  who  deiire 
an  opportunity  of  rifing  upon  their  ruin.     Ed'^ar 
was  informed  of  all,  but,  diilembling  his  refent- 
ment,  he  took  an  occafion  to  vilit  that  part  of  the 
country  where  this  miracle  of  beauty  was  detain-d. 
Accompanied  by  his   favourite,  when  he  was 
the    place,  he    told   him,  he  :riority  to  ke 

his  wife,  of  whom  he  had  former!  v  heard  fo  much. 
Ethel wolfe,  thunderuruck  at  the  propofal,  did  ail 
in  his  power,  but  in  vain,  to  diffuade  him;  all  he 
could  obtain,  was  leave  to  go  before,  on  pretence 
C  2  of 
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of  preparing  her  for  the  king's  reception.  On  his 
arrival,  he  fell  at  his  wife's  feet,  confefling  what 
he  had  done  to  be  poffelfed  of  her  charms  ;  con- 
jured  her  to  conceal,  as  much  as  pofiible,  her  beauty 
from  the  king,  who  was  but  too  fufceptible  of  paf- 
fion.  Elfrida  promifed  compliance,  but,  prompted 
either  by  vanity,  or  revenge,  adorned  her  perfon 
with  the  moft  exquifite  art,  and  called  up  all  her 
beauty  upon  this  occafion.  The  event  anfwered 
her  expectations :  the  king  no  fooner  faw,  but  he 
loved,  and  was  inftantly  refolved  to  obtain  her. 
The  better  to  effeel:  his  defign,  he  concealed  his 
fenfations  from  the  hufband,  and  took  his  leave 
with  a  feeming  indifference.  Soon  after  Ethel- 
wolfe  was  fent  to  Northumberland,  upon  pre- 
tence of  urgent  affairs,  but  he  never  performed 
the  journey;  he  was  found  murdered  in  a  wood, 
by  the  king's  command,  who  took  Elfrida  to  court, 
where  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  ufual 
folemnity. 

I  have  been  the  more  explicit  in  this  ftory,  as, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  ferves  to  fhew,  that  ladies  were 
admitted  to  court  in  this  early  period  ;  it  alfo  de- 
monftrates,  that  men  and  women  were  never  kept 
feparate  in  England,  as  in  Spain  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  it  -ft ill  evinces,  that,  however  polite  they 
might  be  at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of,  there  was 
ftill  a  favage  air,  that  mixed  in  every  action,  and 
fufiiciemly  difHnguifhed  thofe  ages  of  barbarifm 
from  the  civilized  agesof  Greece  and  Rome.  But, 
to  ftamp  the  age  with  ftill  greater  rudenefs,  Edgar, 
who  was  thus  guilty  of  murder,  facfilege,  and  adul- 
tery, was  placed  among  the  number  of  faints,  by 
the  monks  who  have  written  his  hiftory. 

The  defects  of  Edgar's  government  fell  upon  his 
fucceffors  ->  the  power  of  the  monks  increafed,  and 

that 
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at  of  the  frate  was  diminished  in  proportion, 
/cry  provifion  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  be- 
n  to  decline  ;  and  the  remiilhefs  of  the  Englifh 
made  way  for  new  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  who 
exacted  exorbitant  tributes  from  the  -  j-y  „ 
,  and  plundered  the  fubjec~ts  at  '  '  ?'*' 
di  faction.  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  had  not  the 
leaft  title  to  fo  glorious  an  appellation,  was  crowned 
king  by  the  iingle  authority  of  Dunitan,  and  con- 
fequently,  increafed  monkim  power  :  he  was  mur- 
dered  by  order  of  Eifrida,  who  feems  to  have  the 
"  igheft  contrail,  in  her  own  petfon,  of  the  greatcft 
ternal  charms,  and  the  moft  odious  internal  de- 
formity. 

Ethelred  II.  finding  himfelf  unable  to  oppofe 
the  Danes,  compounded  with  them  for  his  fafety  : 
but,  foon  after,  being  ftrcngthened  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  laid  a  deferrable 
fcheme  for  mafiacreing  all  the  Danes  in  the  king- 
dom. This  plot  was  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrecy, 
lat  it  was  executed  in  one  day,  and  all  the  Danes 

England    were    deftroyed    without    *   n 
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mercy.     A  maliacre,  lo  cruel  and  per- 
fidious, inftead  of  ending  the  long  miferies  of  this 
wretched  country,  only   made  way    for   new  and 
greater  calamities  than  before. 

Swayne,  king  of  Denmark,  exafperated  by  the 
/laughter  of  his  countrymen,  and  among  the  reft, 
of  his  own  filter,  who  was  beheaded  in  Ethelred's 
prefence,  foon  after  landed  in  England,  and  filled 
the  whole  kingdom  with  the  marks  of  an  horrid 
vengeance,  obliging  Ethelred  to  fly  to  Normandy 
for  relief.  The  Englifh,  unable  to  oppofe,  yet 
unwilling  to  fubmit,  for  a  fhort  time  groaned  un- 
der the  Danifh  yoke,  and  again,  upon  an  oppor- 
tunity given,  called  their  banifhed  monarch  back 
C  3  to 
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to  his  throne.  Ethelred  returned,  but  being  a 
weak,  as  well  as  a  cruel  prince,  he  loft  the  hearts 
of  his  fubjccls,  and  with  their  love,  all  his  autho- 
rity. He  never,  therefore,  could  recover  ftrength 
enough  to  oppofe  the  forces  and  numbers  of  the 
Danes,  to  whom  many  of  the  Englifh  nobles,  as 
well  ,as  commonalty,  had,  in  his  abfence,  fubmitted. 

Swayne  was  the  firft  Danifh  monarch  who  fwayed 
the  Englifh  fceptre,  but  he  died  before  he  could  be 
faid  to  come  to  a  peaceable  enjoyment  of  what  he 
had  fo  hardly  toiled  for.  His  fgn,  Canute,  how- 
/f    ^»  ever,    atchieved  what  the  father  had 

7'  begun  :  Edmund  Ironfide,  elected  by 
the  Englifh,  who  was  his  rival  in  government,  and 
who  fucceeded  Ethelred  in  this  difputed  fovereignty, 
continued,  for  a  fhort  time,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs 
of  the  Danifh  conquefts  with  fuccefs  j  but,  Canute 
gaining  a  bloody  victory  over  the  forces  of  this  mo- 
narch, he  was  obliged,  firft  to  a  divifion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  untimely  death,  foon  after,  gave 
Canute  quiet  and  undifturbedpoiTeffion  of  the  whole. 

This  fierce  monarch  cut  off  fome  of  the  royal 
Saxon  line,  and  forced  others  into  exile.  He'was 
at  once  king  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway  5 
and,  from  the  extent  of  his  dominion,  perhaps, 
rather  than  from  thegreatnefs  of  his  mind,  received 
from  hiftorians  the  title  of  Canute  the  Great.  The 
end  of  his  life,  however,  was  very  different  from 
the  beginning  :  the  firft  part  of  it  was  marked  with 
invafion,  rapine,  and  cruelty  5  the  latter  was  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  juftice,  humanity,  and  religion. 
Upon  a  certain  occafion,  being  defirous  of  mew- 
ing his  flatterers  how  little  he  deferved  the  exagge- 
rated praife  with  which  they  loaded  him,  he  or- 
dered a  chair  to  be  brought,  and,  feating  himfelf 
en  the  fea  (hore,  where  the  tide  was  about  to  flow, 

he 
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addrefl'ed  the  fca  in  this  manner  :   0  feay  thou  art 

Ur  mv  dominion^  and  the  land  which   I  fit  upon  is 

1  charge   thee,  anproich   no  further,  nor  dan 

to  wet   the  feet  of  thy  fvcrcign r:  the  tide,   however, 

advancing  as  ufual,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and 

obferved,  that   the  titles  of  Lord  and  Matter  only 

nged  to  him  whom  both  earth  and  Teas  were 

ready  to  obey. 

K Harold  Harefoot  and  Hardicanute,  his  Danifh 
rcefibrs,  were  unworthy  of  him  ;  the  firft  is  re- 
usable for  no  virtue,  and  the  latter  is  diftin- 
iihed,  principally,  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice. 
This  Lift,  dying  fuddenly,  at  a  feait,  left  the  Da- 
nifh race  of  kings  fo  hated,  by  their  exactions  and 
impofitions  on  the  people,  that  Edward,  furnamed 
the  Confeflbr,  of  the  Saxon  race,  found,  both 
from    Danes   and   Saxons,  an  eafy  ac-    *  ^ 

rr  A.D.  IOA2. 

ceinon  to  the  crown.  ^ 

Thus  expired,  not  only  the  dominion,  but  all 
attempts  of  invafion  from  the  Danes  for  the  future. 
Though  their  ravages  had  continued  for  above  two 
hundred  years,  yet  they  left  no  change  of  laws, 
cuftom?,  language,  or  religion.  The  many  caftles 
they  had  built,  and  the  many  families  they  left 
behind  them,  ferved  alone  to  difcover  the  places  of 
their  eftablilhment.  After  the  accefiion  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeflbr  to  the  crown,  the  Englifh  and 
Danes,  as  if  wearied  with  mutual  flaughter,  united 
in  fupport  of  Government,  and  peaceably  living 
amongft  each  other,  formed  ever  after  but  one 
people. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  was  long 
and  happy.  He  had  lived  long  in  Normandy, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  adopted  the  language  and 
learning  of  that  country.  His  wars  were  fuccefs- 
ful,  both  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  though  managed 
C  4  why 
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by  his  leaders,  and  with  his  perfonal  attendance. 
The  eafinefs  of  his  difpofition,  however,  together 
with  his  credulity  and  fuperftition,  paved  the  way 
for  another  invafion  of  this  country,  as  if  theEng- 
lifh  were  deftined  to  be  governed  only  by  foreign 
matters. 

Earl  Godwin,  by  whofe  intereft  Edward  had 
came  to  the  crown,  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
eftabliin  his  own  fon,  Harold,  as  his  fucceilbr. 
This  too  powerful  fubjecl:  pretended  to  be  much 
difpleafed  at  the  favour  fhewn  by  the  king,  to  the 
Norman  nobility,  who  came  over,  in  numbers, 
to  the  Englifh  court.  Thefe  difcontents  at  length 
produced  an  infurre£tion.  Edward,  now  grown 
old,  and  indolent  by  nature,  undertook  to  oppofe 
thofe  diforders,  rather  by  negociation  than  arms. 
Treating  with  rebels  is  a  certain  method  of  in- 
creafing  their  power  :  by  this  means  Harold  gained, 
by  degrees,  the  authority  he  contended  for,  and 
had  power  fufficient  to  fettle  the  fucceffion  upon 
himfeif. 

While  Edward  was  thus  leaving  his  earthly 
kingdom  to  contention  and  mifery,  he  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  bufily  employed  in  gaining,  as  he 
imagined,  an  heavenly  one.  It  was  not  fufficient 
for  him  to  afpire  at  all  the  virtues  necefiary  for 
carrying  him  to  heaven ;  he  defired  to  be  reckoned 
a  faint  of  the  firft  order.  He  pretended  to  feveral 
revelation?,  was  polTelTed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  was  the  firffc  who  touched  for  thofe  fcrophu- 
lous  diforders,  which,  from  hence,  have  been  de- 
nominated the  King's  Evil.  But  what  gained  him 
a  diftinguifhed  place  among  the  faints,  was  his 
continence,  his  refraining  from  the  woman  to 
whom  he  was  actually  married.  It  is  faid  he  ef- 
<poufed  the  beautiful  Editha,  purely  to  excercife  his 

▼rrtues, 
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virtues,  by  withstanding  a  continual    temptation. 

.  as  we  may  fuppole,  left  her  to  flerility,  and 
thus  his  leaving  no  iflue,  was  the  caufe  of  num- 
berlefs  miferies  which  fell  upon  the  kingdom  foon 
after  his  deceafe. 

Edward,  as  I  obferved,  had  no  children.  He 
feemed,  however,  defirous  of  leaving  the  crown 
to  his  nephew  Edgar  A  the  ling  ;  but,  difhufting 
his  weaknefs  to  defend  the  title,  and  knowing  the 
ftrength  of  Harold,  his  opponent,  he  ,  ~  ,, 
left  the  fu cceflion  undecided.  It  is 
probable,  however,  this  weak  monarch  was  no  way 
follicitous  who  fucceeded  in  a  government  which 
he  feemed  himfelf  to   defpife. 


LETTER    IX. 

UPON  thedeath  of  Edward,  Harold  nowalledged 
that   he   was  appointed  fuccefTor    *  ~       /, 

...  rr,,.  rr  .*  A.  JJ.  IOOO. 

by  will.  I  his  was  no  more  than 
what  the  people  of  England  had  expected  long 
before;  his  pretenfions  were  believed  by  fome,  and 
allowed  by  all.  He  had  fome  right  to  a  crown, 
hitherto  elective,  from  his  private  virtues  ;  and  he 
confirmed  his  rights  by  the  molt  irrefiftible  argu- 
ment, his  power.  Thus  the  monarch  came  to 
the  throne  by  the  molt  equitable  of  all  titles,  I 
mean  the   confent  of  the  people. 

His  exhaltation  feemed  only  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  his  calamities.  His  firft  trouble  was  from 
his  own  brother,  who,  being  the  elder,  obtained 
affiftance  from  Norway,  to  fet  up  a  title  to  the 
Kngliih  crown.  Harold  immediately  levied  a  nu- 
merous army,  and  marched  to  meet  the  Norwe- 
gian?, who,  with  a  vaft  force,  had  overrun  all 
C  5  the 
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the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  com- 
mitted incredible  devaftation.  Both  armies  Toon 
joined  battle.  The  Norwegians,  for  fome  time, 
bravely  defended  a  bridge  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  Englifh  ;  but,  at  length,  the  valour  of 
Harold  furmounted  every  obftacle.  He  pafled  the 
bridge,  renewed  the  aflault,  and,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  refiftance,  entirely  routed  the  invaders.  There 
had  never  before  been  feen  in  England  an  engage- 
ment between  two  fuch  numerous  armies,  each 
having  no  lefs  than  threefcore  thoufand  men.  The 
news  of  this  victory  diffufed  the  greater!:  joy  over 
the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  their  raptures  were  foon 
fupprefTed  by  an  information,  that  William  of 
«  o    Normandy,  firnamed  the  Conqueror,  had 

e'/,      5  landed  at  Huttings,  with  a  vail:  body  of 
difciplined  veterans,  and  laid  claim  to  the 
Englifh  crown. 

The  prince  was  the  natural  fon  of  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy  :  his  mother's  name  was  Arlette, 
a  beautiful  maid  of  Falaize,  with  whom  Robert 
fell  in  love,  as  fhe  flood  gazing  at  her  door  whilfr. 
he  paffed  through  the  town.  William,  who  was 
the  offspring  of  this  amour,  owed  his  greatnefs 
to  his  birth,  and  his  fortunes  to  his  perfonal  me- 
rit. His  body  was  vigorous,  his  mind  capacious, 
and  his  courage  not  to  be  intimidated.  His  fa- 
ther Robert,  growing  old,  and,  as  was  ufual  with 
princes  of  that  age,  fuperftiuous,  refolved  upon 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  fepulchre  at  Jerufa- 
lem.  The  nobility  ufed  every  argument  to  dilTuade 
him,  but  he  perfifted  in  his  defign.  He  fhewed 
them  William,  whom,  though  illegitimate,  he 
tenderly  loved,  recommending  him  to  their  care 
and  loyalty.  He  then  exacted  their  homage  and 
fealty  to  this  prince,  who  was  not  yet  above   ten 

years 
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rs  old  ;  and  then  put  him  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  French  King,  in  whom  he  placed  the  higheft 
idence. 

Robert,  foon  after  going  into  Afia,  and  dying, 
left  his  fon  rather  inheritor  of  his  vvimes  than  his 
crown.  Our  young  foldier  found  himtelf  expofed 
to  many  dangers,  from  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
from  the  reproach  of  his  birth,  from  a  fufpecl- 
cd  guardian,  a  difputed  title,  and  a  diftra&ed 
ftate.  However,  he  furmounted  all  with  uncom- 
mon fortitude,  nor,  till  he  had  eftabliftied  peace, 
order,  and  tranquillity,  in  his  own  kingdom,  did 
he  turn  his  ambitious  views  abroad. 

It  has  been  already  fa;d,  that  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr  redded  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy  ;  and  upon  this  William 
founded  his  claim.  Whether  gratitude  might 
have  engaged  this  exiled  prince  to  make  William, 
his  benefactor's  fon,  any  promifes  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  after  his  deceafe,  is  at  this  diitance 
of  time  uncertain  :  William,  however,  upon  the 
death  of  Edward,  immediately  made  his  preten- 
fions,  and,  upon  the  former  promife  of  Edward, 
founded  all  the  juftice  of  his  demand.  To  this 
he  added,  that  Harold  had  himfclf  allured  him  of 
his  iritereft  in  the  fucceiiion,  when  forced  upon  the 
Norman  coafr.  :  he  therefore  fent  to  remind  him 
of  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

Harold  admitted  of  neither  of  thefe  claims, 
and  refolved  to  defend,  by  his  valour,  what  he 
had  acquired  by  his  intrigues.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  lately  victorious,  and  new 
confident.  He  obferved,  that  he  had  been  elected 
by  thofe  who  only  had  the  power  of  placing  kings 
on  the  throne,  namely,  by  the  people;  and  that 
he  could  not  rcfign  his  crown  without  a  breach  of 
C  6  that 
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that  truft  repofed  in  him  by  his  conftituents.     He 
added  to  theft  reafons  one  of  ftill  greater  weight, 
he  was  pofiened  of  power,  and   knew  how  to  de- 
fend it. 

William,  who  had  landed  his  army  at  Haftings 
iifSuflex,  at  firft  made  no  appearance  of  invading 
an  hoftile  country,  but  rather  of  encamping  in 
his  own.  But  he  was  foon  roufed  from  his  in- 
activity by  the  approach  of  Harold,  who  returned 
from  the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians,  with  all  the 
forces  he  had  employed  in  that  expedition,  and 
all  he  could  invite,  or  collect,  in  the  country 
through  which  he  pafFed.  Thefe  were,  in  gene- 
ral, brave,  active,  and  valiant  troops,  in  high  fpi- 
rits,  ftrongly  attached  to  their  king,  and  eager  to 
engage.  The  army  of  William,  on  the  other 
hand,  confifted  of  the  flower  of  all  the  continent  : 
men  of  Bretagne,  Brabant,  Bologne,  Flanders, 
Poictu,  Maine,  Orleans,  France,  and  Norman- 
dy, were  united  under  his  command.  He  had 
long  been  familiar  with  conquer!,  and  his  troops 
were  confident  of  his  military  capacity.  Eng- 
land, never  before,  nor  never  fince,  faw  two 
fuch  armies  drawn  up  to  difpute  its  crown.  The 
^ay  before  the  battle,  William  fent  an  offer  to  Ha- 
rold, to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by  iingle 
combat,  and  thus  to  fpare  the  blood  of  their  peo- 
ple ;  but  Harold  refufed,  and  faid,  he  would  leave 
it  to  God  to  determine.  Both  armies,  therefore, 
that  night,  pitched  in  fight  of  each  other,  expect- 
ing the  next  terrible  day  with  follicitude  :  the  Eng- 
liih  parTed  the  night  in  fongs  and  feafting,  the  Nor- 
mans, in  devotions  and  prayer. 

The  next  morning  at  feven,  as  foon  as  day 
appeared,  both  armies  drew  up  in  array  againft 
each    other.      Harold    appeared     leading   on    the 

centre 
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centre  of  the  Englifti  army,  on  foot,  that  his 
men  might  be  more  encouraged  by  feeing  their 
king  cxpofed  to  equal  danger  with  thcmfelvcs. 
William  fought  on  horfeback,  and  commanded 
the  body  of  referve.  Th.  Normans  began  the 
fight  with  their  crofs-bows;  thefe  at  firfr.  galled 
and  furprifed  the  Englifh,  and  as  their  ranks 
were  clofe,  the  arrows  did  great  execution  :  but 
when  they  came  to  clofe  fight,  the  Normans  were 
hewn  down  by  the  Englifti  bills,  which,  of  all 
,:pons,  inflicted  the  molt  terrible  and  ghaflly 
wounds.  William,  endeavouring  to  pierce  their 
ranks,  afiaulted  them  fo  often,  and  with  fuch 
bravery,  that  he  had  three  horfes  killed  in  the 
attempt.  Perceiving  that  they  ftill  continued 
impenetraMe,  he  now  pretended  to  fly  ;  this  drew 
the  Englifti  from  their  ranks,  and  he  was  in- 
ftantly  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  diforder. 
Upon  a  fignal  given,  the  Normans  returned  to 
the  charge  with  greater  fury  than  before,  broke 
the  Englifh  troops,  and  purfued  them  to  a  rifing 
ground.  Harold  now  flew  from  rank  to  rank, 
though  he  had  toiled  all  day,  from  morning  till 
now  near  night-fall,  in  the  front  of  his  Kentifh 
men  ;  yet  ftill  he  continued,  with  unabated  vi- 
gour, to  renew  the  fight,  and  exhort  his  men 
by  his  voice  and  example.  The  day  now  again 
feemed  to  turn  againft  the  victors,  and  the  Nor- 
mans fell  in  great  numbers.  The  fiercenefs  and 
obftinacy  of  this  memorable  battle  was  often 
renewed  by  the  courage  of  the  leaders,  where- 
ever  that  of  the  foldiers  began  to  flacken.  For- 
tune, at  length,  determined  a  victory,  that  va- 
lour was  unable  to  decide:  Harold,  making  a 
furious  onfet  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  fhot 

to  the   brains   by   an  arrow.     All   the  courage 
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of  the  Englifh  expired  with  their  brave,  but  un~ 
q„  fortunate  leader.     He  fell  with  his  fword 

/,  *n    ms    nanc^>  fighting   for  his  country, 

amidir.  the  heaps  of  {lain,  fo  that  the 
royal  corpfe  could  hardly,  after  the  battle,  be 
diftinguilhed   among  the  dead. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Saxon  monarchy  in 
England,  which  had  continued  for  more  than  fix 
hundred  years.  Before  the  times  of  Alfred,  the 
kings  feemed  totally  immerfed  in  ignorance;  and, 
after  him,  taken  up  with  combating  fuperfti- 
tion,  or  blindly  obeying  its  dictates.  As  for  the 
crown,  it  was  rather  bequeathed  by  its  poffeflbr  to 
whom  he  thought  proper,  than  tranfmitted  by  he- 
reditary and  natural  fucceffion.  As  for  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  this  race,  they  brought  in  many 
of  their  own,  and  adopted  feveral  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Romans,  which  they  found  in 
the  country  upon  their  invafion.  They  aflumed 
the  name  of  kings,  nay,  fome  of  them  took  the 
Greek  appellation  of  Bafileus,  titles  unknown  in  the 
country  from  whence  they  came.  Their  earls  were 
called  dukes,  or  duces,  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  and  fignifying  Captains.  The  lower 
claffes  of  people  were  bought  and  fold  with  the 
farms  they  cultivated  ;  a  cuiliom  firir.  introduced  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  which  fubfifls  in 
fome  countries,  where  the  Roman  laws  continue, 
to  this  day.  Their  canon  laws  alfo,  at  that  time, ' 
were  often  mixed  with  their  civil  laws,  and  were 
equally  coercive ;  but  thefe  canon  laws  had  their 
origin  from  Rome,  and  the  priefts  and  monks, 
who  drew  them  up,  generally  had  their  education 
there.  We  muft  not,  therefore,  afcribe  all  the 
laws  and  cuftoms,  which   at  that  time  prevailed 

over 
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over  England,  to  a  Saxon  original,  fince  they 
were,  in  fome  cafes,  derived  from  the  Britons  and 
Romans.  But  now  all  thofe  cuftoms  and  laws,  of 
whatever  original,  were  caft  down  into  one  com- 
mon mafs,  and  cemented  by  thofe  of  Norman  in- 
ttitution.  The  whole  face  of  obligation  was 
changed,  and  new  matters  and  new  forms  obferved. 
The  laws  were  improved,  but  the  taftc  of  the  peo- 
ple for  polite  learning,  arts,  and  philofophy,  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years  to  come,  were  ttill  to 
continue  the  fame.  It  is  indeed  furpriz,ing,  that  in 
fuch  a  variety  of  events,  fuch  innovations  in  man- 
ners, and  fuch  changes  in  government,  true  po- 
litenefs  never  came  to  be  cultivated.  Perhaps  the 
reafon  may  be,  that  the  people  fuffered  themfelves 
to  be  inftrudted  only  by  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy 
have  a  certain  ftandard  of  politenefs  which  they 
never  go  beyond,  and  at  which  they  were  arrived 
at  the  time  we  are  fpealcing  of.  A  monk  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  a  monk  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, are  equally  enlightened,  and  equally  fit  to 
promote  the  arts  of  happinefs. 

LETTER     X. 

WE  now  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  Englifii 
hittory,  which  gives  birth  to  our  prefent 
happy  conftitution.  Thofe  laws  which  are  fo 
much  efteemed  by  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  thofe  liber- 
ties, which  are  fo  dear  to  us  at  home,  begin  to 
dawn  at  this  period.  The  Englifh,  hitherto  al- 
moft  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  began, 
after  this  revolution,  to  make  a  confiderable  figure 

§  Europe.     The  variety  of  difpofttions  of  ft 
eign   countries,   being  imported    here,  blended 
into 
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into  one  common  national  character,  and  produced 
fentiments  of  courage,  freedom,  irrefolution,  and 
pride. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Haftings,  in 
which,  it  is  faid,  fixty  thoufand  Englifh  were  flain, 
the  conqueror  marched  towards  London.  He  car- 
ried before  him  a  ftandard  which  had  been  blefled 
by  the  Pope,  and  to  this  all  the  clergy  quickly  re- 
forted.  The  bifhops  and  magistrates  of  the  metro- 
polis came  out  to  meet  him  and  offered  him  a  crown, 
which  they  no  longer  had  in  their  power  to  refufe. 
William  was  glad  of  thus  peaceably  being  put  in 
pofieffion  of  a  throne,  which  feveral  of  his  prede- 
ceilbrs  had  not  gained  but  by  repeated  victories  ;  he 
complied  with  the  terms  which  were  offered  him, 
and,  among  thefe  terms,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  the 
church's  interests  were  not  forgotten.  Though 
William  had  it  in  his  power  to  force  the  people  into 
a  compliance  with  his  views,  yet  he  chofe  to  have 
their  election  of  him  confirmed  as  a  voluntary 
gift  of  their  own.  He  knew  himfelf  to  be  their 
conqueror  -t  he  defired  to  be  thought  their  lawful 
king. 

Thus  was  William  poflefFed  of  an  idea  of  his 
power  to  enforce  obedience  ;  and  the  Englifh  of 
their  generofity,  in  having  freely  prefented  him  with 
a  crown.  ImprefTed  with  fuch  oppofite  fentiments, 
the  one  was  inclined  to  opprefs  a  people  whom  he, 
in  fact,  thought  incapable  of  refiftance  ;  and  they 
on  the  other  hand,  were  inclined  to  revolt  againft 
him,  whom  they  fancied  to  have  received  all  autho- 
rity from  their  own  hands.  Numberlefs,  therefore, 
were  the  infurrections  of  the  Englifh  againft  their 
new  monarch;  and  every  fupprefled  rebellion  only 
gave  frefh  inftances  of  the  conqueror's  mildnefs  and 

huma- 
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humanity.    The  Englifh  were  unwilling  to  pay  any 

:es,  towards  inriching  thofe  they  now  began  to 
look  upon  as  conquerors  ;  and  William  was  under 
the  molt  iblemn  engagements  of  providing  for  thofe 
adventurers  who  had  left  their  native  country  to 
place  him  on  the  throne. 

Hitherto  William  had  acled  like  one  who  was 
rather  the  father  than  the  invader  of  the  country, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  body  of  Nor- 
thumbrian Englifh,  afiitted  by  the  Danes,  had  fet 
upon  the  Norman  garrifon,  in  York  calHe,  and 
put  every  man  to  the  fword.  After  repeated  re- 
bellions, which  he  had  quelled  before,  and  fuch 
frequent  pardons,  which  were  the  confequence,  he 
now  found  that  nothing  but  rigour  would  do  for 
the  future.  He  marched  therefore  to  meet  the 
enemy,  bought  off  the  Danes  for  a  fum  of  money, 
and  took  a  hgnal  revenge  upon  the  Northumbrians, 
unable  to  oppofe  him. 

From  this  time  he  feems  to  have  regarded  Eng- 
land rather  as  a  conqueft  than  a  juftly  acquired  do- 
minion. His  diffidence  of  the  Englifh  became  more 
confpicuous  every  day,  and  his  partiality  to  the 
Normans  more  galling.  All  places  of  trufr.  and 
confidence  were  taken  from  the  one,  and  given  to 
the  other :  from  this  time  he  thought  only  of  efla- 
blifhing  himfelf  on  the  throne,  without  nicely 
examining  whether  the  means  were  confonant  to 
juflice  and  humanity. 

If  hiftorians,  who  feem  partial  in  other  re- 
fpec"ts,  are  to  be  credited,  England  was  then  in  a 
moft  deplorable  fituation.  The  Normans  com- 
mitted continual  infults  on  the  conquered  people, 
and  they  feldom  found  any  redrefs  from  their  go- 
vernors :  in   both  cafes,  therefore,  they  generally 

revenged 
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revenged  themfclves  by  private  murders,  and  a  day 
feldom  palled  but  the  bodies  of  affamnated  Nor- 
mans were  found  in  the  woods  and  high-ways, 
without  any  poffibility  of  bringing  the  perpetrators 
to  juftice.  But  what  is  reprefented  as  the  pecu- 
liar grievance  of  the  times,  was,  that  the  Englifh 
were  deprived  of  arms,  and  were  forbid  having  any 
lights  in  their  houfes  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  At  this  hour  a  bell  was  rung  to  warn 
them  to  put  out  their  fire  and  candle  ;  and  this, 
which  was  called  the  Curfew.,  is  a  cuftorn  very 
common  upon  the  continent;  but  was  very  grating 
to  the  ears  of  this  people. 

Infurreclions  are  ever  the  confequence  of  op- 
preffion,  in  a  brave  nation  ;  William  was  fenfible 
of  this,  and  generally  attempted  to  moderate  the 
cruel  counfels  of  his  countrymen  by  gentle  treat- 
ment of  the  offenders.  Edgar  Atheling,  who  had 
the  beft  fucceflive  right  to  the  crown,  was  amongft 
the  number  of  thofe  who  experienced  his  lenity  and 
faith.  This  prince  had  gone  over  to  the  Scots, 
and  had  perfuaded  their  king  to  join  him,  with  an 
army,  in  afferting  his  right  to  the  Englifh  crown. 
William  met  their  forces  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  and,  inftead  of  a  battle,  propofc  d  a  ne- 
gociation.  Peace  was  eftablifhed  between  the  two 
nations,  and  Edgar  was  included  in  the  treaty.  He 
continued,  from  that  time,  to  live  as  a  private  man, 
in  opulence  and  fecurity,  and  palled  the  reft  of  his 
life,  perhaps,  more  happily  than  if  he  had  conti- 
nued in  the  career  of  ambition. 

William,  having  nothing  at  prefcnt  to  fear  from 
war,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  was  not  yet  fufficiently  arbitrary  to  change  all 
the   laws,   now  in  being,    for   thofe   of  his  own 

country  : 
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country:    he    only  made    i \ vrai  innovations,    and 
ordered    all  law  picas,   in  the  1  be 

made  in  the  Norman  language.   T  cautions, 

inftead  of  making  the  Norman  Ian  idy 

II,  confined  the  law  to   the   peculiar  ftudy 
The    Englifh  language  (till  continued    to  be 
and,    fuch  was  the  efteem  it  was  held  in, 
,  that  it  began  to  be  fpoken  at  the  court 
.and,  and  in  feveral  adjacent  countries  ;  and 
t  is  very  remarkable,  never  was  the  French  lefs 
d  upon  ourlai  than  at  this  very  time 

1  they  were  our  mailers. 
liam  now  thought  proper  to  deprive  bifhops 
of  all  judgment  in  civil  cauies,  which  they  had 
oyed  during  the  whole  Saxon  fucccfiion,  from 
nverfion  to  Chriftianity.  He  retrained  the 
cl.  rgy  to  the  exercife  of  their  eccl<  itaftical  power 
ne.  He  endeavoured  to  abolifh  trials  by  ordeal 
and  camp  fight.  The  ordeal  trial,  which  had  been 
a  remainder  of  pagan  fuperftition,  and  ftill  was 
held  in  veneration  by  the  Saxons,  was  either  by 
fire  or  water.  It  was  ufed  in  criminal  cafes  where 
the  fufpicions  where  ftrong,  but  the  proofs  not  evi- 
dent. In  that  of  fire,  the  perfon  accufed  was 
brought  into  an  open  plain,  and  feveral  plough- 
fhares,  heated  red  hot,  were  placed  at  equal  inter- 
vals before  him  :  over  thefe  he  was  to  walk  blind- 
fold, and,  if  he  efcaped  unhurt,  he  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge.  In  the  other  trial  of  water,  the 
accufed  was  thrown  bound  into  the  water;  if  he 
funk,  he  was  declared  innocent  j  but  if  he  fwam, 
guilty. 

The  trial  by  camp  fi^bt  was  another  in  fiance 
of  the  deplorable  barbarity  of  the  times.  This 
was  performed  by  Angle  combat,  in  lifts  appoint- 
ed for   that  purpofe,  between  the  accufer  and  the 

accufed  ; 
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accufed  :  he  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  came  off  victorious, 
was  deemed  innocent  j  and  he  who  was  conquered, 
if  he  furvived  his  antagonift's  refentment  in  the 
field,  was  furc  to  fuft'er  as  a  malefadtor,  fome  time 
after.  Both  thefe  trials  this  king  abolifhed  as  un- 
chriftian  and  unjuft,  and  reduced  all  caufes  to  the 
judgment  of  twelve  men,  of  a  rank  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  prifoner.  This  number  was  called  a 
jury,  and  this  was  a  method  of  trial  common  to  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  long  before,  but  confirmed  by 
him  with  all  the  fanclion  of  royalty. 

Having  continued  thirteen  years  in  England,  he 
now  thought  of  revifiting  his  native  dominions 
but,  no  fooner  was  his  back  turned,  when  a  new 
confpiracy  was  fet  on  foot.  This  was  more  terri- 
ble, as  it  was  carried  on  by  the  joint  counfels  of 
Normans  as  well  as  Englifh  :  feveral  lords,  of  both 
nations,  already  pofTeffed  of  opulence,  were  defirous 
of  independance  alfoj  and  pretended  many  griev- 
ances, or  imagined  themfelves  aggrieved.  The 
earl  Walthof,  who  had  been  formerly  pardoned 
for  a  like  offence,  entered  fecretly  into  a  corref- 
pondence  with  Swayne,  King  of  Denmark,  and 
Drone,  King  of  Ireland.  Their  meafures  were 
conceived  with  caution,  and  purfued  with  fecrecy  ; 
but  fome  delays  intervening,  were  fatal  to  coun- 
fels, which  were  neceflarily  entrufted  to  many : 
the  plot  was  difcovered  fome  days  before  the  Danes 
arrived ;  the  heads  of  the  confpiracy  were  taken, 
and  Fitz  Auber,  a  noble  Norman,  and  Walthof, 
were  beheaded  on  this  occafion.  Whether  this 
act  of  rigour  was  executed  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, fent  over  from  Normandy,  or  by  Odo, 
his  brother,  left  behind,  and  naturally  inclined  to 
feverity,   is    not    apparent.     However,   thefe   two 

were 
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the  only  noblemen  executed  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  notwithftand- 
lomany  revolts  on  their  fide,  and  lb  much  power 
in  him  to  punilh. 

Though  good  fortune  Teemed  to  attend  this  mo- 
narch thus  far  on  his  reign,  here  the  curtain  may 
be  drawn  for  the  reft.  His  decline  was  marked 
with  domeftic  quarrels,  which  could  neither  end 
in  glory  nor  in  gain ;  his  endeavours  were  oppoied 
by  his  own  fubjects,  for  whom  he  had  laboured 
with  fuch  perfeverance.  He  had  four  fons,  Ro- 
bert, Richard,  William,  and  Henry,  befides  fe- 
veral  daughters.  The  moft  poignant  of  his  dif- 
trell'cs  mull,  therefore,  come  from  that  quarter, 
where  he  leaft  expected  an  attack,  and  was  leaft 
guarded  to  oppofe.  His  eldeft  fon  Robert,  en- 
couraged by  the  King  of  France,  pretended  aright 
to  poflefs  Normandy,  even  during  the  life  of  his 
father.  William  could  place  confidence  in  none 
but  the  Englifh,  to  bring  this  unnatural  fon  to 
his  duty ;  and  drawing  an  army  of  Englifhmen 
together,  he  palled  over  into  Normandy,  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  progrefs  of  fo  unexpected  an  infur- 
rection.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  fame 
commander,  who  formerly  led  over  an  army  of 
Normans  to  conquer  Engfand,  now  returned  with 
an  army  of  Englifh  to  fubdue  Normandy.  To  re- 
duce his  fon,  however,  was  found  a  much  more 
difficult  taflc  than  William  had  at  firft  expected. 
Robert  feemed  to  inherit,  though  not  his  father's 
virtues,  at  leaft  his  conduct  and  intrepidity.  He 
led  on  his  troops  with  courage,  and  laid  his  am- 
bufcades  with  fecrecy  :  in  one  of  thefc,  after  he 
had  killed  part  of  a  troop  of  Englifh,  and  put  the 
reft  to  flight,  he  boldly  advanced  againft  the  main 
body,  where  William  commanded  in  perfon.     By 

aftran^c 
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a  ftrance  fatality  of  circumftances,  the  father  and 
fon  were  oppofed,  without  knowing  each  other. 
William  was  now  grown  old,  and  unable  to  per- 
form thofe  extraordinary  feats,  for  which  he  was 
once  fo  famous.  The  fon  charged  with  fuch  fury, 
that  his  aged  father  fell  to  the  ground  with  the 
blow:  death  would  inevitably  have  been  the  con- 
fequence,  and  the  fon's  arm  was  juft  lifted  to  ftrike 
his  father,  had  not  William  called  out,  and  Ro- 
bert immediately  recollected  his  father's  voice.  At 
once,  ftung  with  a  conicioufnefs  of  his  crime,  and 
his  duty,  he  leaped  from  his  horfe,  and  raifed  the 
fallen  monarch  from  the  ground ;  then,  proftrat- 
ing  himfelf  in  his  prefence,  he  afked  pardon 
for  his  offences,  and  prom i fed,  for  the  future,  an 
adherense  to  his  duty.  The  king,  moved  by  the 
impulfe  of  nature,  took  once  more  his  long  loft 
fon  to  his  arms,  and  the  armies,  fpeclators  of  this 
moving  fcene,  participated  in  their  joy  and  recon- 
ciliation. 

But  this  fubmiflion  of  Robert  was  of  no  long 
continuance ;  he  once  had  tafted  the  fweets  of 
power,  and  knew  not  how  to  fubmit  to  fubordi na- 
tion :  again,  therefore,  he  revolted,  and  again  was 
pardoned  by  his  indulgent  father.  But  the  French, 
who  infpired  him  to  thefe  acls  of  difobedience,  and 
were  at  beft  infidious  allies,  particularly  felt  the 
vehemence  of  William's  difpleafure.  After  he  had 
adjufted  the  government  of  England,  to  which  he 
was  returned  fome  time  before,  he  again  led  over 
a  brave  army  of  Englifhmen  into  Normandy,  in- 
tent to  make  the  ftorm  fall  upon  thofe  who  were 
primarily  the  difturbers  of  his  tranquillity.  The 
king  of  France  rightly  confidered,  that  this  ar- 
mament could  only  be  defigned  againft  himfelf, 
and  attempted  to  divert  it  by  a  truce,  which  was 
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agreed  on,  but  a  j eft  of  the  French  king's  ferved 
to  renew  hoftilities.  William  had  been  confined 
to  his  bed  by  an  indifpofition,  which,  added  to  his 
natural  corpulency,  threatened  the  moil  dangerous 
confequences.  This  was  a  fituation  which  it  was 
cruelty  to  ridicule;  however,  the  Frenchman,  with 
a  levity  natural  to  his  nation,  obferved,  that  th£ 
king  of  England  was  lying-in  of  a  big  belly. 
This  raifed  William's  indignation  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  he  immediately  took  the  field,  where  leaping  a 
ditch,  the  pommel  of  the  faddle  bruifed  his  belly, 
and  gave  him  a  rupture.  This,  added  to  his  former 
bad  habit  of  body,  brought  on  a  mortification,  of 
which  he  died. 

The  characters  of  princes  are  beft  feen  in  their 
actions,  nor  is  it  needfary  to  give  an  outline  at 
the  end  of  what  the  hiftorian  has  painted  more 
ftrongly  in  his  narration.  There  is  fcarce  a  great 
quality  which  this  monarch  does  not  feem  emi- 
nently to  have  pofielled  :  and,  confidering  the  mo- 
rality of  the  times,  fcarce  a  good  one  in  which  he 
Was  entirely  deficient.  The  only  objections  of 
any  weight,  are  his  avarice  and  his  depopulating 
a  part  of  his  country,  in  order  to  make  a  foreft 
to  hunt  in  for  his  amufement.  The  avarice  of 
kings,  at  that  time,  was  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  Kings  acquired  money  then  for  the  ufjs  of 
the  public;  kings  acquire  fortunes  now  only  for 
themfelves  :  the  wars  of  the  itate  were  tlun  fup- 
plied  by  the  treafures  of  the  crown;  the  wars  of 
the  flate  at  prcfent  are  fupplied  by  finances  appro- 
priated to  that  purpofc  by  the  people.  His  making 
fo  extenfive  a  foreft  can  be  vindicated  only  from 
the  barbarity  of  the  times  ;  a  method  rather  of 
making  his  guilt  general,  than  of  wiping  it  av/ay. 
m  the  whole,  however,  England  feemed  to  im- 
prove 
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prove  by  the  conqueft,  and  loll  neither  its  name  nor 
its  language.  It  increafed  in  ftrength  and  naval 
power ;  its  laws  became  more  numerous  and  ra- 
tional j  the  manner  of  living,  among  the  natives, 
more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  fuperflition  or* 
the  clergy  lefs  grofs  and  abiurd. 


LETTER    XI. 

FE  W  nations  have  gone  through  more  revolu- 
tions ;  few  governments  have  appeared  more 
unfteady,  or  fluctuated  more  between  prerogative 
and  privilege,  than  this  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Englifh  have  been  furprized,  betrayed,  forced  into 
fituations  little  preferable  to  downright  flavery ; 
but  thofe  convuliions,  though  they  have  disordered 
the  frame,  yet  could  not  deftroy  the  principles  of  a 
free  conftitudon. 

We  have  feen  the  Norman  alter  the  whole  model 
of  government,  but  he  was  unable  to  extinguifti 
the  Saxon  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  formed  its 
ground-work :  on  the  contrary,  the  Normans, 
and  other  fhangers  who  fettled  here,  were  foon 
feized  with  a  fpirit  of  liberty  themfelves,  inftead  of 
being  able  to  communicate  their  native  principles 
of  flavery. 

William  left  three  fons :  Robert,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  his  dukedom  of  Normandy  ;  William 
Rufus,  who  had  the  newly  acquired  kingdom  of 
England  ;  and  Henry,  who  was  put  in  pofTeilion  of 
the  greateit  part  of  his  perfonal  treafures. 

William    Rufus,  upon    coming  to   the   crown, 
A  D    1087    ^ad  two  very  powerful  parties  to  op- 
' '  pofe   and  to  humble.     The  nobility,' 
who  ftill  afpired  to  the- fame  degree  of  freedom  which  < 

they 
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they  poflefled  under  the  Saxon  kings  ;  and  the  cler- 
who  dc fired  to  creel  themfelves  into  a  diftinct 
government,  independent  of  fecutar  power.  One 
or  the  other  of  thefe  claims,  gave  rife  to  the  infurrec- 
tions  and  difcontents  of  this  reign.  Nothing  can  be 
more  eafy  than  to  imagine,  how  ill  a  people,  who* 
thought  themfelves  free,  mult  brook  a  monarch  who 
looked  upon  them  as  his  property,  by  a  fucceflion 
Originally  founded  in  conquefr. 

Odo,  his  own  uncle,  was  the  firfl  to  difpute 
hN  title  ;  but  he  was  foon  taken  prifoncr,  and, 
fome  time  after,  contrived  means  of  flying  into 
Normandy,  where  he  found  protection  and  honour 
from  duke  Robert.  This  was  a  iufneient  pretext 
for  William  to  make  war  upon  his  brother  :  it  was 
carried  on  with  vigour  and  fuccefs.  Henry,  the 
third  brother,  was  alfo  involved  in  this  war,  fe- 
parately,  and  upon  his  own  account,  having  taken 
up  arms  for  not  being  paid  the  treafures  bequeathed 
him  by  his  hither.  Thus  were  there  three  different 
armies,  each  exafperated  againft  the  other,  and 
each  led  on  by  one  of  thofe  difunited  brothers. 
Such  an  unnatural  conteft,  as  may  be  eafily  con- 
ceived, ferved  only  to  weaken  themfelves,  and 
Itrcngthen  their  enemies.  The  Scots  and  Welch, 
therefore,  took  this  opportunity  of  making  feveral 
incurfions   upon  the  Englifh,  while  William  was 

:   thus  purfuing  conquefts  that  could   end   neither  in 

i  advantage  nor  fame.     To  increafe  the  confufion, 
the  clergy    loudly    complained  of    encroachments 

:   upon  their    privileges  :    the    people    murmured  at 
every   increafe  of  their  taxes  ;  Robert  de  Mowbray 

1,  was  actually  taken   prifoner,  while  he  commanded 

a  fortrefs  that  had  fhaken  off  the  royal  authority. 

What  effects  thefc  difeontents,    which  were    in- 

crcafed  alfo   by   the  king's  avarice*  intemperance, 

Vol,  I.  D  and 
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and  prodigality,  might  have  produced,  is  uncertain, 
the  moit  melancholy  were  expected  ;  but  now  the 
attention  of  all  Europe  was  called  off"  to  one  of  the 
moil  remarkable  events  that  hiftory  can  produce,  I 
mean  the  arming  for  the  firft  crufade. 

Peter,  furnamed  the  Hermit,  who  had  beheld, 
with  indignation,  the  cruel  manner  to  which  the 
infidels,  who  were  in  pofTeflion  of  .the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, treated  the  Chriftians  who  went  on  pil- 
grimages thither,  returned  to  Europe,  refolved  to 
infpire  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  with  a  zeal  for 
its  recovery.  Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  he  tra- 
velled from  court  to  court,  preaching  as  he  went, 
and  inflaming  the  zeal  of  every  rank  of  people. 
Pope  Urban  II.  preached  the  crufade  himfelf  at 
the  counfel  of  Clermont,  and  numberlefs  perfons, 
of  all  degrees  and  nations,  ardently  embraced  the 
caufe,  and  put  on  the  red  crofs,  the  badge  of  their 
profeffion.  Among  this  number  was  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy  :  he  was  brave,  zealous,  fond  of 
glory,  and  ftill  more  fond  of  change.  In  order  to 
i'upply  money  to  defray  the  neceffary  charges  of  fo 
expenfive  an  undertaking,  he  offered  to  mortgage 
his  dukedom  with  his  brother  for  a  ffipulatcd  fum. 
William  eagerly  embraced  the  propofal  :  he  was  no 
way  follicitous  about  raifing  the  money  agreed  on, 
for  he  knew  the  riches  of  his  clergy :  heedlefs, 
therefore,  of.  their  murmurs,  he  rigoroufly  levied 
the  whole,  making  ufe  of  the  moft  pious  pretences 
to  cover  his  extortion.  Thus  fending  his  brother 
to  the  Holy  Land,  he  took  peaceable  poiTeffion  of 
his  dukedom. 

In  this  manner  was  Normandy  again  united  to 
the  Englifli  crown,  and  from  this  union  afterwards 
arofe  thofe  wars  with  France,  which,  for  whole 
centuries,  continued  to  depopulate  both  nations, 

without 
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without  conducing  in  the  end  to  the  enriching  of 
either. 

William  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  this  unex- 
pected acquiiition  ;  and,  as  one  fuccefs  only  pro- 
duces a  dcfire  for  more,  he  began  to  conceive 
more  extenfive  fchemes  of  ambition.  Poiftou  and 
Guicnne  were  offered  to  be  mortgaged  for  the  fame 
reafons  as  Normandy.  William  immediately  railed 
the  neceflary  fums,  but  death  interrupted  the  pay- 
ment. Happening  to  hunt  in  that  to  reft,  from 
whence  his  father  had  baniflied  the  hufbandman 
and  legal  poileflor,  he  was  accidentally  fhot  through 
the  heart,  with  an  arrow,  by  one  Tyreli  :  he  died 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  had  *  ~ 
reigned  twelve,  and  left  a  dominion 
which  he  had  contributed  to  extend,  to  impoverifh, 
and  enflave. 

There  were  now  two  competitors  for  the  crown : 
Robert,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Holy  War  ;  and 
Henry,  the  youngeit  brother,  who  remained  at 
home.  The  right  of  fucceflion  was  evidently  in 
favour  of  the  firft,  but  the  latter  was  upon  the 
fpot :  nothing  can  be  a  more  evident  inftance  how 
little  hereditary  fucceflion  was  minded  at  that  time, 
than  that  Henry's  title  prevailed,  and  that  he  was 
elected  by  the  joint  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Whenever  there  is  a  difputed  throne,  the  people 
generally  regain  their  liberty:  Henry,  knowing 
the  weaknefs  of  his  pretcnfions  to  the  crown,  was 
refolved  to  ftrengthen  his  power,  by  gaining  the' 
affeciions  of  the  people.  He,  therefore,  once  more 
confirmed  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  and  indulged  the 
clergy  in  all  their  former  privil 

Upon  Robert's  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  rcfufed  to  be  crowned  king  of  Jeru- 
falem,  he   found  himfelf  deprived,  in  his  abl 

D  2  of 
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of  a  kingdom  which  he  confidered  as  his  birthright. 
His  attempts,  however,  to  recover  it  were  without 
fuccefs.     This  prince   feemed  only  born  to  be  the 
fport  of  fortune:   his   bravery,  his  generofity,  and 
a  thoufand  other  good  qualities,  of  which  he  was 
poiTefTed,  ferved  to  render  him  the  dupe  of  every  de- 
ceiver, and  the  inftrument  of  oppofing  villainy.  At 
one  time  we  behold  him  profecuting  his  pretenfions 
with   fpirit  ;    at  another,  giving  up  the  juft  claims 
with  vicious  generofity.     Thus,  after  a   life  fpent 
in  toil,  fatigue,  and  ambition,  he  found  himfelf,  at 
lafr,  utterly  deprived,   not  only  of  his  patrimonial 
dukedom,    but  of   his    fortune,  his  freedom,  and 
friends.     He  faw  Normandy  fall  to  the  conqueror. 
And,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he  at  laft  languish- 
ed, for  twenty-fix  years  of  his  life,   a  prifoner  in 
Cardiff  caftle,  in  Wales,  where  he  died  in  captivity. 
To  want  prudence  is,  in  fome  meafure,   to  want 
virtue. 

Henry,  having  acquired  poiTeilion  of  Normandy, 
might  now  be  faid  to  be  matter  of  a  theatre,  where 
many  a  fucceeding  tragedy  was  to  be  performed-; 
and  foon  his  neighbour  of  France  began  to  fhew 
his  jealoufy  of  fo  powerful  a  rival.  Thefe  wars 
now  begun  which  were  to  be  fo  fatal  to  distant  pof- 
terity.  The  ravages  of  the  French  were  at  firft 
neglected,  and  Henry  remained  a  quiet  fpedtator  in 
England,  as  if  unprovoked  at  their  infolence  :  but 
foon  he  fhewed,  that  his  unwillingnefs  to  engage 
was  by  no  means  the  effecr.  of  fear.  He  pa  fled  into 
Normandy  with  a  powerful  army,  and  offered  the 
enemy  battle:  the  challenge  was  foon  expected, 
and  a  furious  combat  enfued.  During  the  fight,  a 
French  cavalier,  named  Crifpin,  perfonally  attack- 
ed the  king  of  England,  and  flruck  him  twice  on 
the    head,    with    fuch    force,  that   all   his  armour 

ftreamed 
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dreamed  with  an  cfFufion  from  the  wound.  The 
king,  however,  no  way  intimidated,  continued  the 
finglc  combat  with  refolution,  and,  Summoning  all 
his  ftrength,  difcharged  fuch  a  blow  at  his   adver- 

,  as  threw  him  from  his  horl'e,  fo  that  he  be- 
came the  prifoner  of  the  king's  own  hand.  This 
decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  Knglifh,  who 
purfued  the  French  with  great  Slaughter,  which 
hairened  the  peace  that  was  concluded  loon  after. 

P'ortune   now  feemed  to  fmile  upon   Henry,   and 
promifed   a  long  fucceffion   of  felicity  :  he  was  in 

\.vab!e  poflelfion  of  two  powerful  ftates,  and 
had  a  prince  for  undifputed  heir,  now  arrived  at 
his  fixteenth  year,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  all  his 
enemies  were  humbled,  and  many  actually  in  his 
own  power.  Matilda,  his  daughter,  was  married 
to  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  he  had  the  hearts 
of  the  greateft  number  of  his  fubjec"ts,  particu- 
larly the  Englifh.  All  his  profpecls,  however, 
were  at  once  clouded  by  an  unforeseen  misfortune, 
an  accident  which  tinctured  his  remaining  life 
with  mifery.  Henry,  returning  victorious  from 
abroad,  brought  with  him  a  numerous  retinue  of 
the  chief  nobility.  In  one  of  the  veflels  of  the 
fleet,  his  fon,  and  feveral  young  noblemen,  his 
companions,  went  together  to  render  the  pafTage 
more  agreeable.  The  young  prince,  defirous  to 
be  firft  afhore,  promifed  the  feamen  a  reward,  if 
they  came  in  foremoft.  This  emulation  was  fatal 
to  them  all  ;  the  pilot  ran  the  (hip  upon  a  rock, 
and  immediately  fhe  was  dafhed  to  pieces.  The 
prince,  however,  was  put  into  the  boat,  and  would 
have  efcaped,  had  he  not  been  called  back  by  the 
cries  of  Matilda,  his  fifter.  He  was  now  out  of  dan- 
ger himfclf,  but  could  not  leave  her  to  perifh  :  he 
D  3  prevailed 
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prevailed  upon  the  failors  to  row  back  to  take  her 
in ;  the  approach  of  the  boat  giving  others  an  op- 
portunity to  attempt  faving  their  live?,  feveral  leaped 
in  alio,  fo  that  the  boat  was  overloaded,  and  all, 
except  one,  went  to  the  bottom.  When  Henry  was 
informed  of  the  cataftrophe  of  his  only  fon,  he  co- 
vered his  face,  and  never  laughed  after. 

The  reft  of  his  life  feems  a  mere  blank,  his  reft- 
Jefs  ambition  had  nothing  now  to  toil  for.  His 
daughter,  Matilda,  however,  becoming  a  widow, 
he  married  her  a  fecond  time  to  Geoffry  of  Planta- 
genet,  and,  when  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  named 
Henry,  he  caufed  the  nobility  to  take  an  oath  of 
fueceffion,  in  her  favour.  The  great  men  of  thofe 
times  were  ready  to  fvvear  whatever  the  monarch 
commanded,  but  obferved  it  no  longer  than  while 
they  were  obliged  to  obey.  He  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  this  attempt  to  confirm  this  fucceilion;  he  died, 
a  Y)  as  it   is  faid,  of  a  furfeit,  caufed  .by 

35*  eating   lampreys,  in    the  fixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  thirty-fix.    . 

It  is  flrange,  that  hiftorians  impute  it  as  a  fault 
to  feveral  Engliih  monarchs  of  thofe  times,  that 
they  came  to  the  crown  without  hereditary  claims 
to  fupport  their  title :  this  is  one  of  the  faults  al 
ledged  againft  Henry,  but  it  is  none,  if  we  confider 
the  ufual  fpirit  of  other  fucceffions. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,  trie  barons  and  the 
clergy  were  growing  into  power  :  each  was  a  petty 
tyrant  over. thofe  who  held  under  him.  In  order, 
therefore,  toconfirm  privileges  folatelyacquired,they 
joined  in  electing  a  king,  who  might  owe  to  them, 
and  not  to  any  previous  claim,  his  prerogative  and 
,  fceptre.  With  fuch  intentions  they  pitched  upon 
Stephen,  nephew  to  the  deceafed   king  5    and,  as 

foi 
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heir  oaths  to  Matilda,  the  bifhops  gave  them  an 
dution.  They  could  not,  indeed,  hare  made  a 
properer  choice  than  him  whom  they  elected  ;  but 
their  conduct  proceeded  only  from  a  concern  for 
themfelves,  and  not  for  the  people.  Stephen  was 
ready  enough  to  confent  to  all  their  exorbitant  de- 
mands :  he  acknowledged  the  crown  as  their  tnit, 
and  not  his  juit  inheritance;  and  confirmed  all  the 
immunities,  privileges,  and  claims  of  the  clergy. 

The  kingdom  now  began  to  wear  the  face  of  an 
ariftocracy,  in  which  the  barons  and  clergy  might 
be  faid  to  command.  They  built  cafiles,  fortified 
and  garrifoned  them  with  their  own  troops,  from 
whence,  when  offended,  they  would  bid  their  mo- 
narch defiance.  Of  all  miferies  that  ever  affected 
kingdoms,  an  uncontrouled  power  among  the  great 
is  certainly  the  moft  afflictive.  The  tyranny  of  a 
iingle  monarch  only  falls  upon  the  narrow  circle 
round  him  ;  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  number  of  dele- 
gates falls  moft  heavily  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, who  have  no  redrefs.  In  fnort,  the  barons 
clamoured  for  their  own  privileges,  the  clergy  for 
their  own  liberty,  but  the  people  were  flaves. 

Stephen  was  fenfible  of  this,  and,  in  order  to  di- 
minifh  their  power,  poffeffed  himielf,  by  force,. of 
fome  of  their  caftle-s,  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  fafety  of  the  ki 

Thus  we  may  difcern  three  different  contending 
powers  at  this  time :  the  king  and  his  followers, 
the  barons  and  their  adherents,  and  the  clergy, 
affiiled  by  the  generality  of  the  people:  to  thefe 
was  foon  added  a  fourth,  Matilda,  who  claimed  the 
crown  in  purfuance  of  Henry's  command.  This 
haughty  woman,  who  had  been  wife  to  an  emperor, 
and  (till  feemed  to  retain  a  confeioufnefs  of  her 
D  4  dignity, 
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dignity,  landed  from  Normandy,  accompanied  only 
by  a  few  followers,  and  openly  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.  Mean  time,  Stephen  being  informed  of 
fur  arrival,  flew  to  btfiege  Arundel,  a  caftle  belong- 
ing to  the  queen  dowager,  where  Matilda  had  taken 
up  her  residence.  This  fertrefs  did  not  feem  to 
promife  a  long  defence,  and  would  have  been  foon 
taken,  had  it  not  been  reprefented  to  him,  that,  as 
this  was  a  caitle  belonging  to  the  queen  dowager, 
it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  refpect  due  to 
her  to  attempt  taking  it  by  force.  There  was 
a  fpirit  of  generofity  prevalent  in  the  times  I  treat 
of,  which  was  unknown  to  their  degenerate  pofte- 
rity.  Stephen  permitted  Matilda  to  come  out,  and 
conveyed  her  in  fafety  to  Briftol,  another  fortrefs 
equally  flrong  with  that  from  whence  he  permitted 
her  to  retire. 

It  is  a  deplorable  confederation,  that  our  virtues, 
often  inftead  of  being  attended  with  happy  confe- 
rences, are  found  fatal  to  fuch  as  adhere  to  them 
without  deviation.  Matilda,  owing  her  freedom 
merely  to  the  generofity  of  the  king,  made  no 
other  ufe  of  it  but  to  levy  an  armv  againir.  him, 
and  this  army,  at  length,  proved  victorious.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  civil  war,  the  wThole 
kingdom  was  divided  j  pillage  and  defolation  were 
the  conference,  whoever  happened  to  be  con- 
queror. 

It  was  at  length,  however,  determined  by  a 
decifive  victory  obtained  over  the  king.  The 
troops  he  led,  were,  in  general,  foreign  merce- 
naries, and  commanded  by  tumultuous  barons, 
more  accuftomed  to  command  than  to  conquer. 
His  horfe  gave  way,  and  his  infantry  being  defti- 
tute  of  their  affiftance,  foon  followed  their  exam- 
ple, and  deferted  their  king.     AH  the  race  of  the 
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Norman  conquerors  were  brave  :  Stephen,  unknow- 
ing how  to  fly,  vfois  left  alone,  and  fought  on  foot 
in  the  midft  of  the  field  of  battle,  aflaultcd  by  mul-_ 
titudes,  and  refilling  all  their  efforts  with  aftonifh- 
ing  valour.  Had  his  horfe  then  rallied,  he  might 
have  come  oflF  victorious.  He  was  now  hemmed 
in  on  every  fide,  but,  with  his  battle-ax,  made  way 
for  fome  time  :  that  breaking,  he  then  drew  out  his 
fword,  and  dealt  his  blows  round  the  circle  in 
which  he  was  inclofed.  At  length,  after  perform- 
ing more  than  could  naturally  be  expected  from  a 
Tingle  arm,  his  fword  flying  in  pieces,  he  was  obliged 
to  funender  himfelf  a  prifoner.  In  this  manner, 
he  was  conducted  by  the  conqueror,  from  the  field, 
and  ignominioufly  laid  in  irons. 

Matilda  was  now  proclaimed  queen,  and,  for 
fome  time,  her  power  was  acknowledged  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  nation.  But,  as  fhc  difdained  to 
accept  the  fhadow  of  royalty,  which  was  all  the 
ons  and  clergy  intended  to  grant,  fhc  difgufted 
them  by  her  pride,  and  foon  made  thofe  repent 
who  had  raifed  her  from  their  levity.  The  bifhop. 
of  Winchester  feems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been 
poflcflcd  of  unbounded  power.  He  had  been 
chiefly  infhumantal  in  raifingher  to  the  throne  ;  he 
now,  therefore,  levied  an  army,  to  convince  her, 
that  it  was  no  lefs  in  his  power  to  deprive  her  of  a 
kingdom,  than  to  put  her  in  pofTefnon  of  it.  He 
was  fuccefsful  in  his  defigns  :  Matilda  was  obliged 
to  quit  England  once  more,  and  Stephen  was 
taken  from  chains,  and  once  more  placed  upon  the 
throne. 

Again  put  in  poffeflion  of  this  uncafy  feat,  he 
ieemed  only  exalted  to  give  new  inftances  of  his 
refufing  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  barons  and 
the  clergy.     He  endeavoured  to  get  the  crown  to 
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devolve  upon  his  Ton,  but  this  was  not  complied 
with  by  the  bifliops.  It  is  faid,  though  it  has  fcarcely 
the' appearance  of  truth,  that  he  confined  them,  in 
one  houfe,  and  there  threatened  to  detain  them,  till 
they  complied  with  his  will.  This :  was  an  extraor- 
dinary method  of  obtaining  their- confent,  and  feems 
inccnfiftcnt  with  his  ulual  wifdom  :  his  precautions, 
accordingly,  p.rovcd  unfucoefsful,.  and  the  arch- 
bifhop  found' 'means  to  ififcape  his  guards,  iand.ijy 
into  Normandy,  in  orjlcr  to  bring  over  anpYf:>king, 
and  toiaife  a  new  infurrccfion. 

In  confequence  of  this  bifhop's  intrigues,  Henry, 
fon  to  the  emprefs  Matilda,  and  who  had  been  long 
acknowledged  for  duke  of  Normandy,  foon  landed 
with  a  formidable  army.  The  barons,  ever  reftlefs 
and  regardlefs  of  their  obligations,  were  again  di- 
vided upon  this  cccaHon,  and  a  terrible  civil  war 
threatened  the  kingdom  afrefh,  when,  happily  for 
the  people,  a  truce  was  propofed  between  the  oppo- 
fite  powers  :  this  paved  the  way  to  a  more  la/ting 
peace.  It  was  agreed,  that  Stephen  fhould  enjoy 
the  crown  of  England  during  his  life,  and  that 
Henry  mould  be  acknowledged  as  his  fucceffor.  In 
this  manner,  a  civil  war  was  terminated,  which  had, 
for  fome  years,  laid  England  in  blood.  The  nation 
once  more  began  to  refpire  from  their  calamities,  and 
Stephen's  death  foon  put  his  rival  in  pofTeflion  of  a 
crown,  which,  to  the  former,  had  afforded  only 
difappointment,  fatigue,  and  danger. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R     XII. 

WE  have  hitherto  feen  the  barons  and  clergy 
bccomii  rful   in    proportion    to    the 

weaknefs  of  the  monarches  title  to  the  crown,  and 
enriching    thcmfelves    with   the  fpoirs  of  dcpivlTed 
■fty.     Henry  Flantagenet  had  now  every  right, 
both   from  hereditary  fucceflion,   and  univerfal 
fent,  that  could  fix  a  monarch  on  his  throne  :   con- 
fcious,   therefore,   of  his  ilrength,   he  began  to  re- 
fume  thofe   privileges  which  had    been    -    ~        ', 
e«  tor  ted    from  his    predeceflbr's  weak- 
nefs. 

He  firft  commenced  by  demolifhing  thofe  catties 
which  the  barons  and  clergy  built,  and  which 
only  ferved  as  fanctuarics  to  guilt,  treafon,  and 
debauchery  :  he  difmifTed  the  foreign  troops  which 
had  been  mercenaries  to  his  predeceiTor,  and  per- 
ceiving the  poverty  of  the  crown,  re  fumed  all  thofe 
lands  which  properly  belonged  to  it ;  he 
fome  laws,  by  which  the  people,  in  fome  meafure, 
became  independant  of  their  barons,  by  whom  they 
were  claimed  as  appurtenances  to  their  eltaus  :.nd 
manors. 

Me   gave    charters    to   feveral    town?,  by  which 
the  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and    pri 
independant  of  any   fuperior   but  himfelf. 
charters  may   properly  be  called   the   ground-', 
of  Englifh  liberty:  the  ftruggles  heretofo; 
Whether   a   monarchy,   or  an    ariftocracy,    fh' 
prevail  ?   whether  the  King,    or  the  nobility  only? 
But,   by   this  grant,    the   lowed    orders   of    people 

an  to  have  a  juit  value  for  themfi 
claim  the  prerogatives  of  humanity.  Thus  was  the 
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feudal  government  firft  impaired  ;  liberty  began  to 
be  difiufed  more  equally  upon  every  rank  of  people, 
and  the  kings  became  capable  of  levying  armies  in- 
dependent of  their  vaffals. 

But,  though  he,  in  fome  meafure,  diminifhed 
the  power  of  the  barons,  by  enlarging  that  of  the 
people,  yet  ftill  there  was  a  third  power,  namely, 
the  clergy,  which  daily  grew  ftronger,  and  united 
by  one  bond,  purfuing  the  fame  defign>  were  mak- 
ing large  flrides  to  independence.  He  undertook 
to  humble  them  alfo;  he  perceived  the  clergy  were 
refolved,  not  only  to  be  exempt  from  the  ufual 
taxes  of  the  irate,  but  even  its  punifhments.  They 
had  extorted  an  immunity  from  all  but  ecclefiai- 
tical  cenfures  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  conti- 
nued to  maintain  that  grant  in  the  prefent.  It 
in  ay  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  a  law,  which  thus 
Screened  their  guilt,  ferved  but  to  increafe  it :  ac- 
cordingly, more  than  an  hundred  murders,  upon 
proof,  were  committed  by  the  clergy,  of  which 
not  one  was  puniihed,  even  with  degradation. 
What  is  flill  more  affonifhing,  the  bifhops  gloried 
in  their  horrid  indulgence.  Among  the  number 
of  murderers  who  were  pardoned,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  diocefe  of  Sarum  :  the  complaint  was 
brought  before  the  archbifhop's  court,  and  th« 
circumltances  of  his  guilt  appeared  moft  atrocious. 
However,  the  only  punifhment  decreed  was,  that 
the  murderer  mould  be  deprived  of  his  benefice, 
and  confined  to  a  monaftery.  The  king,  {truck 
with  horror  at  fuch  injulHce,  reproached  the  arch- 
bifhop,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  afTcrted,  that  an 
eccleliaftic  could  not  be  punifhed  with  death,  and 
that  the  king  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  This  archbilhop  was  the 
noted  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  had  been  advanced, 

by 
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by  the  king,  to  this  high  ftation  from  the  meancft 
obfeurity  :  he  was  a  man  of  ftrong  paflions,  great 
pride,  and  great  zeal,  which  had  been,  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  fmothered  in  deep  diflimulation 
and  apparent  humility.  He  was,  at  this  time,  pof- 
fefled  at  once  of  the  chanceHorfhip,  of  the  arch- 
bimopric  of  Canterbury,  and  was  legate  to  the 
holy  fee.  Thcfe  were  great  trufts  ;  but,  what  ren- 
dered him  ftill  more  powerful,  he  either  thought 
himfelf  a  faint,  or  affected  to  be  thought  fo  ;  he 
wore  fackcloth  next  his  fkin,  and  his  equipage  and 
diet  were  mean  and  fimple.  So  much  power,  pride, 
and  feeming  humility,  united,  were  formidable ; 
.md    fuch   Henry   found    them. 

The  king  propofed,  in  a  council  of  the  nobles, 
that  the  bimops  mould  not  be  permitted  to  go  to 
Rome;  that  no  fubjeft  fhould  appeal  to  the  holy 
fee ;  that  no  officer  of  the  crown  mould  be  excom- 
municated, or  fufpended,  without  the  Sovereign's 
permiflion  ;  and  laftly,  (which  was  the  great  article 
he  aimed  at)  that  the  clergy  mould  be  fubjedt  to 
the  temporal  judges,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  fub- 
j^cts.  Such juft  propofitions  were  agreed  to  by  all 
prefent,  even  Becket  hefitated  not  to  fign  his  name  : 
they  were  referred  next  to  the  pope  for  his  approba- 
tion :  the  pope  difapproved  of  them  all.  Upon  this, 
therefore,  Becket  declared  his  repentance,  for  ha- 
ving complied  with  the  king  in  figning  the  Confu- 
tations of  Clarendon,  as  they  were  called  ;  and, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  farce,  fufpended  himfelf, 
as  unworthy  to  perform  his  functions,  till  the  pope 
(hould  be  pleafed  to  abfolvc  him. 

This  pardon  he  quickly  obtained,  and  now  he 
fet  no  bounds  to  his  obftinacy  and  ambition.  Some 
hiftorians  defcribe  Becket  as  a  faint,  and  fome  as 
a  defigning  hypocrite;  neither  are,  probably,  juft 
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in  their  opinions.  He  purfued,  with  inflexibility, 
wiiat  was  in  fa£t  wrong,  but  what  education,  arid 
the  manners  of  the  times,  had  taught  him  to  believe 
was  right :  his  errors  were  rather  of  judgment  than 
of  will. 

The  king  was  refolved  to  humble  a  man  who  had, 
by  his  authority,  been  lifted  into  power,  and  accu- 
fed  him  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  while 
chancellor.  While  the  judges  were  confulting, 
Becket  infolently  entered  the  council,  with  a  croiier 
in  his  hand,  to  intimidate  his  judges:  but,  not- 
withftanding  this  boldnefs,  he  was  condemned  as  a 
traitor,  although  he  found  means  of  avoiding 
punifhment  by  efcaping   into   Flanders. 

The  popes  had  long  been  growing  formidable  to 
the  kings  of  England.  Alexander  III.  immediately 
efpoufed  Becket's  quarrel,  and  brought  the  king  to 
confent  to  a  conference,  which  came  to  nothing ; 
another  fucceeded,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  j  a  third 
was  propofed,  and  accepted.  The  king,  wearied 
out  with  the  repeated  threats  of  the  pope,  and  the 
excommunications  of  his  clergy,  confented  to  almoft 
every  thing  the  haughty  prelate  demanded.  But 
when  all  the  articles  were  fettled,  and  Becket  was 
to  give  the  king  the  kifs  of  peace,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  fay,  that  it  was  for  God's  honour  :  the  king 
infifted  that  this  expreffion  fhould  be  retracted  ; 
Becket  infifted  upon  ufing  it :  this  renewed  the 
debate,  and  the  conference  ended  once  more  with- 
out effect. 

At  length,  however,  after  an  interval  of  fome 
years,  they  were  reconciled,  and  the  archbifhop 
made  his  entry  into  London,  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  populace.  His  pride  was  now  in- 
creafed  by  fuccefs,  and  he  went  from  town  to  town 
in  a  fort  of  triumphal   cavalcade,     But  he  was 
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|y    reinftated    in  his  power,  when   he  began 

it  it  to  its  utmoir  extent:  he  iblcmnly  ex- 
communicated two  lords  who  had  oppofed  him,  and 
publifhed  the  pope's  letters,  for  the  fufpehij 

I  bifhops  who  had  fhewn  themfclves  his  ene- 
The  kin:;:,  who  was  in  Normandy,  foon  re- 

I  information  of  this  prelate's  pride  and  popu- 
larity, and  foon  after  the  fufpended  bi/hops  came 
over  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him:  throwing 
themfclves  at  his  feet,  they  implored  his  protection, 
andir,.  :it  their  opprcilbr.     .Henry    was 

now  quite  exafpeiated  by  their  complaints,  and 
continually  uneafy  from  the  repeated  instances  of 
Becket's  infolence,  was  .heard  to  fay,  Is  there 
none  to  revenge  their  monarch's  canfe  upon  this  audacious 
prie/l  ?  Thefe  words  feemed  to  arm  the  moft 
refolute  of  his  attendants  ;  and  four  knights,  whole 
names  were  Hugh  Norvil,  William  Tracy,  Hugh 
Brito,  and  Richard  Fitzurfe,  haflened  to  Can- 
terbury, and,  entering  the  cathedral,  where 
Bccket  was  officiating,  with  a  few  attendants, 
they  beat  out  his  brains,  with  clubs,  at  the  foot 
of  the   altar. 

His  death  confirmed  thofe  privileges  to  the 
clergv,  which  his  oppofition  could  not  do.  His 
refolution,  during  life,  and  his  refignation,  when 
dying,  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  martyr,  and  the  clergy  took  care 
to  confirm  his  fanctity  by  miracles.  When  the 
people  are  refolved  to  fee  miracles,  they  are  feldom 
difappointed  :  it  was  not  fufficicnt  that  his  flirine 
had  a  power  of  reftoring  dead  men  to  life,  it  re- 
stored alio  cows,  dogs,  and  horfes.  It  was  re- 
ported, and  believed,  that  he  rofe  from  his  coffin 
before  he  was  buried,  to  light  the  tapers  dcfigned 
for  his  funeral ;  and  when    the   funeral  ceremony 

was 
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was  over,  that  +»e  ftretched  forth  his  hand  to  blefs 
the    people.     Thus   Becket   became  a    faint,    and 
Henry  was  fufpe&ed  of  being  the  author  of  his  af- 
faflination. 

In  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  fufpicions  of  this  nature,  Henry  undertook  the 
cenqueft  of  Ireland ;  a  project  formed  feme  years 
before,  but  deferred  on  account  of  his  long  pro- 
tracted quarrel.  The  more  readily  to  gain  the  pope's 
approbation  of  his  undertaking,  (for  nothing  could 
then  be  atchieved  without  the  fan£rion  of  Rome)  he 
cleared  himfelf,  by  oath,  of  being  any  way  privy  to 
the  aflaflination,  and  made  a  folemn  vow  to  go 
barefoot  to  Becket's  tomb,,  there  to  receive  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  church. 

Thus  furnifhed  with  pope  Adrian's  Bull,  which 
granted  him  a  kingdom  which  was  not  his  to  give, 
he  fubdued  Ireland  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  his  mofl 
fanguinc  hopes  :  but  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  con- 
quer a  country  which  was  at  that  time  barbarous, 
and  divided  under  different  chiefs,  and  each  purfu- 
ing  different  views  and  interests. 

But  the  happinefs  this  monarch  received  from 
this  acceflion  of  power,  was  foon  allayed  by  a  con- 
spiracy in  his  own  family.  Among  the  few  vices 
of  this  monarch,  unlimited  gallantry  was  one. 
His  queen  was  difagreeable,  and  he  was  faithlefs  : 
but,  though  an  admirer  of  all  the  fex,  he  fingled 
out,  with  particular  affection,  Rofamond  Clifford, 
a  lady  of  matchlefs  beauty.  Hiftorians  and  poets 
talk  of  the  fair  Rofamond  in  the  warmeft  {trains  of 
rapture.:  if  what  they  fay  be  true,  never  did  Eng- 
land produce  fo  much  beauty  united  with  fo  much 
grace  before.  He  kept  her  concealed  in  a  laby- 
rinth at  Woodftock  Park,  and,  in  her  company,, 
palled  his   hours  of  vacancy   and  pleafurc    But 

the 
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the  queen  at  length  came  to  a   knowledge   of  this 

our,  and,  purfuing  her  happy  rival  to  her  re- 
treat, guided,  fay  fome,  by  a  clue  of  filk,  fhe 
obliged  her  to  take  poifon. 

As  this  was  an  offence  which  the  queen  could 
not  be  forgiven,  (he  was  refolved  not  to  forgive, 
II  r  fons  were  foon  brought  to  (hare  her  relent  - 
ments,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  abetted  by 
all  the  malecontents  of  the  kingdom.  To  this 
unnatural  combination,  Henry  oppofed  hi$  U 
prudence  and  relolution  :  he  teemed  on  every  fide 
fcffaulted,  but  every-where  came  off  victorious. 
Afcribing,  however,  the  oppofition  of  his  own 
children  to  the  indignation  of  offended  heaven,  he 
was  refolved,  by  an  exemplary  penance,  to  con- 
ciliate its  favour. 

Now  was  the  time  in  which  the  clergy  were  to 
come  off  victorious ;  this  was  the  feafon  in  which 
they  were  to  reap  the  labours  of  their  martyred 
defender  ;  and  by  one  weak  action  the  king  was 
now  to  cancel  that  firmnefs,  which  a  great  part  of 
his  life  had  been  employed  in  bringing  to  ripenefs. 
Being  come  within  fight  of  Canterbury,  he  walked 
barefoot  to  Becket's  tomb,  in  extreme  pain  ;  there 
he  was  fcourged  by  the  monks,  and  fpent  the  whole 
night  upon  the  pavement.  The  monks  were  thus 
reinttated  again  in  all  their  claims,  and  the  people 
involved  in  greater  fuperftition  than  before. 

This  penance,  however,  no  way  ferved  to  re- 
concile him  to  his  family  ;  he  even  curfed  their 
ingratitude,  and,  wearied  with  domeftic  conten- 
tion, refolved,  at  laft,  to  undertake  a  crufade : 
his  fon  Richard,  however,  {till  purfuing  the  dic- 
tates of  ambition  rather  than  of  nature,  deprived 
him  of  all  power  to  put  this  defign  into  execution. 

fion  and  difappointment,   therefore,   began  to 
make 
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make  vifible  depredations  on  his  confritution,  and 
mark  him  for  the  grave  :  he  fell  fick  at  (Jhinon  in 
Normandy,  and,  finding  his  end  approach,  hecau- 
fed  himfelf  to  be  carried  into  the  church,  before  the 
altar,  where  he  expired  with  fcarce  a  fingle  atten- 
dant to  deplore  his  fall. 


LETTER    XIII. 

WHEN  I  compare  the  Englifh,  at  this  period, 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  I  can't  avoid 
remarking  in  them  a  peculiar  degree  of  courage, 
generofity,  and  politenefs.  They  had,  during  the 
Saxon  kings,  funk  into  bigotry  and  effeminacy  ; 
but  a  mixture  of  the  Norman  nercenefs  improved 
their  characters,  and  rendered  them  at  once  valiant 
and  merciful. 

You  have  feen  Henry,  as  well  as  all  his  Nor- 
man predeceffors,  improve  thofe  good  qualities  in 
his  fubjects,  not  lefs  by  influence  than  example. 
You  have,  feen  him  attempting  to  increafe  the 
freedom  of  the  people  by  corporation  charters,  and 
to  diminim  the  power  of  the  barons  by  weakening 
the  feudal  government,  by  which  the  peafants 
and  hufbandmen  were  (laves.  In  thefe  dellgns  he 
fucceeded,  but  he  failed  in  his  endeavours  of  lef- 
fening  the  power  of  the  clergy.  The  kingdom, 
at  his  deceafe,  therefore,  affumed  a  different  ap- 
pearance from  what  it  wore  before  his  acceffion. 
The  people  now  began  to  have  fonie,  though  but 
a  fmall  mare,  of  power  :  the  barons  had  ftill  vaft 
authority,  though  lefs  than  formerly ;  while  the 
clergy  might  be  confidered  as  a  body  entirely  dif- 
tindt  from  the  reft  of  the  community,  governed  by 

their  \ 
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ir  own  laws,  and  profefling  ful  only  to 

pope, 
[n    this    fitual  when   Richard, 

of  Hem  '  //  n      « 

the    government,     in    which    his     '     -11   9- 
made    no   materia]  alteration.     The   priefts 
fie  moil  powerful    body    of  men,   it    is   not 
furprifing  to  find  the  Icing  feconding  their  fchemes, 
lich  perhaps   he   found    it   impofiible  to  oppofe. 
igion   was  then  the  pretext   for    every   finifler 
on,  obedience  to  the  church   the    only   rule  of 
merit,  and  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of   Chriftianity, 
was    preached   up   as    an  antidote  for  every  forme r 
'tran fgreflion.     The  kingdom  of  Paleftine  had  been, 
(ome  time,  the  theatre  of  war,  and  had  drained 
of   its  moil  chofen  troops,  which  fell  like 
es  in  autumn,  either  by   peftilence,   famine,  or 
the  fword.     In  this  quarrel  the  clergy  found  means 
mbark  the   king,  by  awakening  his  ambition, 
and  ftrcngthcniiig  his  natural  fuperftition.     A  ro- 
mantic defire  for   flrange  adventure?,  and   an  im- 
moderate zeal  for  the  external  parts  of  Chriftiani- 
were  the  ruling  paflions  of  the  times,  and  they 
cafily  became  the  ruling  paflions  of  Richard. 

Imprefled    with    a   defire  of  refcuing  the    Holy 
Land  from  the  infidels,  he  left  England  ;  and  with 
a  numerous  army  pafied  through  France,  took  Cy- 
prus from  a  Chriflian  prince,  landed  in   Palcftine, 
overcame  Salad ine,  with  a  {laughter  of  forty  thou- 
fand  Saracens  ;  took   feveral    cities   from   the  infi- 
dels; and  gained  much  reputation  for  conduct  and 
fonal  bravery  ;  yet,  after  all,  he  acquired  no  real 
tges  for  himfelf,  or  the  caufe  in  which   he 
'..     Having  concluded  a  truce  for  three 
years  with  Saladine,  he  fet  fail  for  his  return  j  but 

his 
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his  (hips  being  difperfcd  by  a  tempeft,  he  was 
obliged  to  land'uponthecoafts  of  Italy,  where,  pur- 
suing his  way  homeward  by  land,  he  was  arretted 
by  the  duke  of  Auftria,  and  put  into  the  power  of  j 
the  empeior,  who  cruelly  and  ungeneroufly  de-l 
tained  him  a  prifoner,  upon  the  flighteft  and  moft 
trivial    pretences. 

In  the  mean  time  England  had  been  left  under 
the  government  of  two  prelates,,  the  bifhop  of 
Durham,  and  Longchamp,  bifhop  of  Ely.  The 
clergy,  fole  poffefTors  and  rulers  of  the  kingdom, 
might  have  given  what  laws  they  thought  proper ; 
but  there  is  a  fatality  in  the  anr.irs  of  men,  that,, 
when  they  are  deflitute  of  foreign  enemies,  thejr 
generally  make  foes  of  each  other.  The  governors, 
now  without  rivals  in  the  temporal  intereit,  dif- 
agreed  among  themfelves,  and  thus  weakened  the 
power  of  the  clergy.  John,  brother  to  Richard, 
who  long  had  afpired  to  the  crown,  fomented  this 
jealoufy  among  the  clergy,  and,  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  temporal  lords,  increafed  their 
authority  by  the  addition  of  his  own.  He  heard 
of  the  imprifonment  of  his  brother  with  fecret  fa- 
tisfadlion,  and  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  continue  his 
captivity. 

TheEnglifh,  notwithstanding  thefe  ungenerous 
efforts,  continued  faithful  to  their  king  :  his  brave- 
ry and  generofity  had  fecured  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  the  caufe  he  fought  for  engaged  the 
affections  of  the  clergy.  The  monaftaries,  there- 
fore, (trained  their  finances  to  raife  a  fum  to  pro- 
cure his  relcafe,  and  the  churches  gave  up,  their 
treafures  upon  promife  of  having  them  reftored  up- 
Qpr  his  return.  By  thefe  efforts  Richard  at  length 
procured  his  liberty  :  the  emperor,  either  afhamed 

of 
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•fhis  own  bafenefs,  or  fearing  the  refentmcnt  of 
the  German  pi  d  upon  his  rclcafe   for 

a  large  ran  Com,  and  England  once  more  law  her 
brave  monarch  return,  crowned  with  conqueft,  af- 
ter n umber lefs  victories,  diitreiles,  and  furmounted 
dangers. 

Thegenerofitj  of  this  prince  was  equal  to  his 
valour:  he  knew  that  his  brother  John  had  in  his 
ab  fence,  attempted  to  fupplant  him  in  the  throne  ; 
he  had  an  exac~t  information  of  all  his  intrigues  with 
the  French,  who  had  long  endeavoured  to  blaft 
his  laurels,  and  interrupt  his  conquefts ;  yet  upon 
John's  fubmiffion,  he  generoufly  forgave  him  all  : 
IwiJJj,  cried  he,  taking  his  brother  by  the  hand, 
/  wijb  I  could  (is  eujily  forget  your  offenccsy  as  you 
will  my  pardon.  This  condefcenfion  was  not  loft 
upon  a  man  whofe  heart,  though  naturally  bad, 
was  not  dead  to  all  the  fentiments  of  humanity. 
From  this  time  John  ferved  him  with  fidelity,  and 
did  him  noble  fervicesin  his  battles  with  the  French, 
which  followed  foon  after. 

While  Richard  was  engaged  upon  the  conti- 
nent in  a  French  war,  an  infurrection  was  fup- 
preflid  at  London,  which,  though  but  flightly  men- 
tioned by  hiftorians,  {hjuld  be  particularly  marked 
by  fuch  as  would  trace  the  conftitution.  Wil- 
liam Fitzofborn,  commonly  called  Longbeard,  is 
Pprefented  at  once  as  a  man  brave  and  enterprifing. 
e  had  long  been  an  advocate  for  the  poor 
and  meaneft  of  the  people,  and  had  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  populace,  who  held  him  in  extreme 
veneration.  Upon  inflicting  a  new  tax,  the  bur- 
then of  which  was  to  fall  entirely  on  the  poor, 
oe  raifed  an  infurrection  of  the  people,  which  the 
irchbilhop  was,  at  fuir,  unable  to  appcafe.     The 

principal 
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principal  citizens  being  called,  upon  this  occafion, 
to  arms,  Lcngbeard  was  at  length  hard  preffed, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  churches  ; 
but  no  fanftuary  could  fcreen  this  felf-dclegated 
champion  j  he  was  feized,  convicted,  and,  with 
nine  of  his  accomplices,  hanged  in  chains.  This 
was  the  firft  inltance  of  the  people's  ftruggling  for 
privileges  as  a  body  diftindt  from  the  barons  and 
clergy.  Longbeard  may  be  confidered  as  the  firit 
vie'tim  to  that  untameable  fpriit,  which  ever  fmce 
has  actuated  this  people  in  fupport  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  prompted  them  to  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  reft  of  his  reign,  we  find 
the  monarch  almoft  always  in  the  field,  or  intent 
upon  fchemes  to  fupply  his  warlike  expeditions. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  juft  to  afcribe  his  misfortunes 
to  his  incenfed  father's  malediction,  we  might  be 
apt  to  fufpect  it,  in  fome  meafure,  as  the  caufe. 
However,  after  a  reign  often  years,  thus  paffed  in 
turbulence  and  fruitlefs  victory,  he  died  of  a  wound 
received  from  an  arrow  at  the  fiege  of  Chaluz. 
While  he  was  yet  alive,  the  foldier,  by  whofe  hand 
he  died,  was  brought  before  him  :  the  king  ftern- 
ly  demanded  the  reafon  why  he  fought  his  life  ? 
My  father  and  my  brothers,  replied  the  undaunted 
foldier,  died  by  your  hand,  heaven  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  a  juji  and  glorious  revenge.  The  dy- 
ing monarch,  no  way  exafperated  at  this  reply, 
obferved,  that  the  centinel  had  done  his  duty,  or- 
dered him  a  prefent,  and  forgave  him.  But  the 
Flemifh  general  who  commanded  under  Richard 
was  unacquainted  with  fuch  generofity  :  inftead  of 
complying  with  the  king,  he  feized  th~  miferable 
wretch,  and,  after  Richard's  death,  commanded 
him,  in  his  prefence,  to  be  flead  alive. 

The 
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h<-  principal  actions  of  this    prince  were 
ii3t  what  pleafure 
::ly    injudicious   hi  R  can 

.e  in  lemming  of  the  race  of   Nor- 

,iii  monarchs.  Among  other  faults  afcribed  to 
Richard,  he  accufes  him  of  pride;  yet  it  appears 
he  bore  the  admonition  of  his  inferiors  with  gentle* 
nefs  and  good  humour.     The  eafmefs   of  his  dif- 

Idition,  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  are 
parent  from  the  quicknefs  of  his  replies.  It  is 
id,  that  being  one  day  admonifhed,  by  an  ob- 
ure  monk,  to  part  with  his  three  daughters,  by 
which  he  meant  his  pride,  his  luft,  and  his  ava- 
rice ;  he  wittily  made  anfwer,  that  he  defired  no- 
thing more,  and  had  already  pitched  upon  pro- 
per hufbands  for  their  difpofal  j  he  reiblved  to 
give  his  pride  to  the  Templars,  his  avarice  to  the 
Monks,  and,  as  for  his  luft,  the  Clergy  fhould 
fharc  that  among  them.  Such  in/olent  advice, 
from  a  churchman,  at  this  day,  would  be  at- 
nded  with  a  very  different   reply. 
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tended 

*  I  x  H  E  wars  that  were  now  kindled  up  between 

JL  England  and  France,  continued  *  ^ 
to  depopulate  both  countries,  with-  '  '  JI99# 
out  making,  in  the  end,  any  material  alteration. 
John,  the  brother  and  fucceiibr  of  Richard,  pur- 
sued them  with  unabating  vigour,  We  may  re- 
gard thefe,  and  fuch-likc  commotions,  among 
Chriftian  princes,  as  peftilences,  which  lay  whole 
rovmces  waive,  without  making  any  change  in 
eir  limits,  their  manners,  or  government. 

John 
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John,  v/howas  furnamed  Lackland,  was,  in  fact, 
poffeffed  of  the  mofr.  extenfive  dominion  of  any 
prince  in  Europe.  Befides  the  lands  left  him  by 
fucceffion,  he  had  wrefted  Bretagne  from  Arthur, 
his  nephew,  whofe  right  it  was.  However,  John, 
by  thus  pretending  to  what  was  not  juftly  his,  in 
the  end  loft  even  what  he  had. 

Having  made  himfelf  mafrer  of  Bretagne,  the 
unfortunate  Arthur  alfo  fell  into  his  power.  He 
caufed  him  to  be  confined  in  a  tower,  and  what 
became  of  him  was  never  after  explained  to  the 
public  fat  is  fa  61  ion.  John  was  fufpe&ed,  and  net 
without  reafon,  of  the  death  of  his  nephew.  He 
made  fome  efforts  to  wipe  off  the  odious  flain, 
yet  without  effect  :  happily,  for  the  inftruction  of 
future  princes,  this  crime  only  opened  a  way  to  his 
future  ruin  -3  and  having  begun  his  reign  by  being 
the  enemy  of  mankind  in  profperity,  the  whole 
world  in  the  end,  feemed  to  turn  their  back  upon 
him  in  his  diftrefs.  The  power  of  the  nobility  of 
France  was  now  exerted,  with  juitice,  againft  him^ 
thofe  affemblies  of  noblemen,  each  of  which  was, 
at  that  time,  the  petty  lawlefs  tyrant  of  his  de- 
pendents, in  this  inftance,  at  leaf!:,  undertook  to 
punifh  the  guilty.  Conftance,  the  unfortunate 
mother  of  the  murdered  prince,  flew  for  protection 
to  the  peers,  and  implored  redrefs.  The  king  of 
England  was  fummoned  to  appear;  he  refufed, 
and  the  peers  of  France  confifcated  all  the  lands 
and  poffeffions  which  were  held  under  that  crown. 
This  confiscation  was  foon  attended  with  vigorous 
efforts  to  put  it  into  execution;  John,  at  once 
both  weak  and  cowardly,  a  tyrant  when  unoppofed, 
but  timorous  in  danger,  fuffcred  himfelf  tamely  to 
be  flripped  of  them  all.  He  fuccelTively  loft  Nor- 
mandy, 
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idy,  Touraine,  and  Poic"rou,  and  then  fled  back 
to  England,  to  make  himfelf  hated  and  defpifed. 

Hitherto,    however,    he   was  only  contemptible 
to  his  neighbour  princes  j    he   {till   had   fome  ex- 
pectations from  the  efteem  and  affection  of  his  na- 
tural fubje&s,  but  he  foon  (hewed,  that  all  his  fkill 
was  only  to  make  himfelf  enemies,  that  he  wan; 
abilities  to  reconcile.     The  clergy  had,  for  fome 
time,  acted  as  a  feparate  body,  and  had  their  elec- 
tions of   each    other    generally  confirmed    by  the 
pope  :  the  election  of  archbifhops   had,   for    fome 
time,  been  a  continual    fubject  of  difpute  between 
the  fufFragan   bifhops  and   the  Auguftine  monks, 
and  both  had  precedents   to  confirm  their   prer 
fions :    things   being  in   this  fituation,    the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  happened  to  die,  and  the  Au- 
guftine monks,  in  a  private  manner,  made   cho 
of    Reginald,    their    fub-prior.     The   bifhops 
claimed  at  this  as  invading  their   privileges,  and 
here  was  likely  to  begin  a  theological  conteft.     A 
politic   prince  would  have   managed  the  quarrel  in 
inch  a  manner,  as  to  let  the  body  of  the  clergy  thus 
grow  weaker  by  divifion  :  but  John  was  not  a  po- 
litic  prince  :  he  immediately  fided  with  the    fuf- 
fragan  bifhops,  and   the  bifhop  of  Norwich 
unanimoufly  chofen.  To  decide  thefe  differences,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the   pope.     Innocent  III.   who 
then  fdlcd  the  chair,   polTelTed  an   unbounded  fharc 
I    of  power,   and  his  talents  were  equal  to  the  vene- 
,    ration  he  was  held  in  :  he  vacated  both  claims,  and 
;    enjoined  the  monks  to  chufe  Stephen  Langton,  an 
.    Englifhman,  then  at  the   court   of  Rome.     John 
knew  how  to  oppofe,  though  not  to  negociatc 
received  the  pope's  decree  with  a  degree  of  ui 
veined   fury,  and  returned  the  pope  a  letter 
Vol.  I.  E 
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with  abufe.  Innocent,  in  return,  put  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  under  an  interdict,  and  forbade 
the  king's  fubje&s  longer  to  obey  him.  Thefe  ec- 
clefiaftical  thunders  were,  at  that  time,  truly  for- 
midable, and  the  more  fo,  as  the  execution  of  them 
was  committed  to  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France, 
an  ambitious  and  a  politic  prince.  To  him  the 
pope  gave  the  kingdom  of -England,  as  a  perpetual 
inheritance,  alluring  him  of  a  remiilion  of  all  his 
fins,  if  he  happened  to  fucceed  in  conquering  it. 
He  granted  all  who  embarked  in  this  caufe  alfo  the 
fame  indigencies  as  were  ufually  given  to  fuch  as 
went  upon  a  crufade.  Philip  immediately  embraced 
the  offer  ;  not  content  with  depriving  John  of  his 
continental  dominions,  he  devoured,  in  imagination, 
the  kingdom  of  England  alfo.  By  his  preparations 
it  was  evident  how  defirous  he  was  to  fucceed  in 
this  undertaking  ;  the  fhips,  of  which  his  fleet 
was  to  confift,  came  together  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  whilft  the  princes,  his  vafTals,  collected  their 
forces  to  the  fhore  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
His  army  was  numerous,  and  the  difcontents  of 
the  Englifh  were  equivalent  to  thoufands  more. 
Philip  was  ready,  therefore,  to  fet  fail,  and  John, 
on  his  part,  made  an  expiring  effort  to  receive  him. 
All-hated  as  he  was,  the  natural  enmity  between 
the  French  and  the  Englifh,  the  name  of  a  king, 
and  fome  remaining  fhare  of  power,  put  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  with  which 
he  advanced  to  Dover. 

Europe    regarded    fuch    important    preparations 
with  impatience,  and   the  decifive  blow  was   foon;j 
expected.     The  pope  was  too  refined  a  politician  j 
for  both,  and  took  upon  himfelf  what  he  pretended 
to  have  defigned   for  Philip.     This  fingular  nego-J 
tiation  was  executed  by  Pandulph,  as  the  pope's! 


legate.! 
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legate  to  France  and  England.  He  palled  through 
France,  where  he  beheld  Philip's  great  armament, 
and  highly  commended  his  zeal  and  diligenee  ;  from 
thence  he  went  over  to  Dover,  under  pretence  of 
negociating  with  the  barons,  in  favour  of  the  French 
king,  and  had  a  conference  with  John  upon  his  ar- 
rival. He  there  reprefentcd  the  number  of  the  ene- 
my, the  hatred  of  many  of  his  own  fubjecls  ;  he  in- 
timated, that  there  was  but  oneway  to  fecure  him- 
felf  from  impending  danger,  which  was,  to  put  him- 
felf  under  the  pope's  protection,  who,  as  a  kind 
and  merciful  father,  was  ftill  willing  to  receive  him 
to  his  bofom. 

John  was  too  much  intimidated  by  the  apparent 
danger,  not  to  embrace  every  means  of  offered 
fafcty.  He  confented  to  the  legate's  rcmonftrances, 
and  took  an  oath  to  perform  what  the  pope  fhould 
impofc.  Having  thus  fworn  to  perform  he  knew 
not  what,  the  artful  Italian  fo  well  managed  the 
barons,  and  intimidated  the  king,  that  he  took  the 
following  extraordinary  oath,  before  all  the  people, 
kneeling  upon  his  knees,  and  putting  his  hands  be- 
tween thofe  of  the  legate  : 

"  I  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  Lord  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  expiate 
ly  fins,  from  my  own  fiee  will,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  my  barons,  give  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
to  pope  Innocent,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  the  king- 
dom of  England,  and  all  other  prerogatives  of 
my  crown  :  I  will  hereafter  hold  them  as  the 
pope's  vailal.  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  pope  my  maf- 
ter,  and  his  fucceflbrs  legitimately  elected.  1 
promife  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  thoufand 
marks  yearly,  to  wit,  feven  hundred  for  the 
E  a  "  kingdom 
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"  kinodom  of  England,   and   three   hundred   for 
«  Ireland." 

By  this  mean  concefTion  John  fecured  his 
crown  from  a  foreign  invafion,  but  became  ef- 
fectually contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  people : 
ftill,  however,  he  was  not  hated  by  his  fubjects, 
their  hatred  only  was  wanting  to  fink  him  into 
complete  wretchednefs.  After  being  expofed  to 
fo  many  difgraceful  humiliations,  he  now  thought, 
at  the  expence  of  his  honour,  to  fpend  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  in  tranquility.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  loft  the  efteem  of  the  Englifh,  he 
loft  their  affections  alfo.  The  former  monarchs 
fupported  their  power  by  a  nice  oppofition  of  the 
clergy  and  the  barons :  when  they  intended  to 
humble  the  nobility,  they  granted  new  privileges 
to  the  church  ;  when  they  defired  to  lefTen  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  they  gave  greater  force  to  the- 
temporal  interefts.  John  was  ignorant  of  the 
manner  of  conducting  this  oppofition  :  he  had  of- 
fended the  clergy,  and  increafed  their  power,  with- 
out making  them  his  friends ;  he  had  it  only  left 
now  to  offend  his  barons,  to  render  himfelf  ob- 
noxious to  every  order  of  people.  His  former  pufila- 
nimity  foon  gave  this  powerful  body  hopes  of  ex- 
pecting a  renewal  of  thofe  powers,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  in  the  preceding  reign.  They 
demanded,  therefore,  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  John  believed  himfelf  au- 
thorifed  to  refufe  them.  This  created  new  dif- 
fenfions :  the  king,  with  a  ftrange  perverfenefs, 
in  turn,  demanded  their  affiftance  for  the  recovery 
of  his  loft  dominions  on  the  continent,  and  they 
rtfufed  to  follow  him.  Their  refufal  was  foon 
followed  by  more  open  ads  of  hoftility  :  they 
for.ned  a  confederacy,  and  at  an  appointed  meet- 
ing, 
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'   -       '   . and 
■  !  to 
their  libel  ry. 

he  barons  and  the  clergy  by  this  fecmed  the 

y  governors  of  the  kingdom  :  the  commonalty 

d   no  (hare  in  the   legislature,  they  were  parted 

\-iy,  with   the   lands   o  they  were  born, 

I  their  haughty   poflciiors :   they   were  reckoned 
the  fheep,    oxen,   and  other  moveable  pof- 
which  were   upon  the  ettate.     The  guar- 
m  of  an  heir  was   to   pre!  lands  entire, 

J   to  ufe  the  words  of  the  rta,  fine 

dejhuclione  et  vafto  homlnum  vel  rtrum,  without  de- 
.  Hon  or  wafte  of  the  men  or   the  things  upon 
The  king,  the    . 
all,  in  reality,  enem;  liberty.     Tl 

parties  were   fo  many  factions  in  the  nation,  fub- 
(ive  of  the  rirhts  of  mankind  :  hew  they,  in  turn, 

to  cftabf.l 
c  correfpondence. 
his  charter  was,  in  fac"r,  bdir&ns  a 

nitive  judgment  upon  wnatfoever  they  thought 
:o  reprefent  as  a  grievance :  they  were  to 
for  their  complaints  to  the  kin::,  and  he  was,  in 
ty  d.iys,  to  give  t  ton,  r>r  they  were 

ally  impowered  to  command  it.  This  was  an 
infringement  of  the  prerogative,  which  he  com- 
plied with  through  fear,  and,  as  foon  as  he  was  at 
liberty,  he  retracted  a$  he  had  ag  he  loudly 

complained  of  the  force  with  which   it:  had   been 
d,  and  he  demanded  juifice  from  the  pope  his 
new  mailer. 

iThe  pope,  who  had  lately  excommunicated  the 
ng,  now  excommunicated  the  barons  :  the  ba- 
ns, exafperated,  did  exactly  what  the  pope  had 
rmerly  done  upon  a  like  occafion  j  they  offered 
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the  crown  of  England  to  France.  Philip,  ever 
ready  to  profit  by  thefe  commotions,  accepted  their 
offer  with  joy,  but  fearing  the  pope's  difpleafure 
if  he  afTumed  a  title  to  what  was  now  confidered 
as  a  patrimony  of  the  holy  fee,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  barons  to  elect  his  fon  Lewis.  To  this  league 
of  the  barons  with  France,  the  city  of  London 
lent  its  afiiftance.  We  fhould  be  careful  to  obferve 
every  beginning  of  power  among  the  commons  of 
England,  and  this  feems  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ob- 
vious inftances.  This  noble  city  was  the  firfl  that 
freed  itfelf  from  feudal  government,  and  ventured 
to  follow  leaders  of  its  own  appointment ;  in  fhort 
it  may,  at  this  period,  be  looked  upon  as  a  little  re- 
public, fighting  between  the  powers  cf  ariftocracy, 
reprefented  in  the  barons,  and  of  defpotifm,  aiTumed 
by  the  king. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  of  Lewis,  which 
was  called  over  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  barons,  com- 
mitted ftrange  diforders  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  army  of  John,  which,  like  the  former,  was 
moflly  compofed  of  foreigners,  was  flill  more  in- 
folent  and  audacious.  Never  was  England  in  a 
more  deplorable  condition ;  (he  had  two  armies  of 
hungry  foreigners  in  her  bowels,  ravaging  the  coun- 
try in  a  mercilefs  manner,  and  threatening  ruin 
whichfoever  proved  victorious.  John  was,  at 
length,  depofed  by  his  barons,  and  Lewis  folemnly 
crowned  at  London.  The  new  monarch  then  firft 
thought  of  having  the  pope's  fanction  to  his  claim. 
The  pope  debated  in  council  the  jufticeof  a  caufc,  | 
which  fcarcely  deferved  a  moment's  hefitation ; 
wjiile  John  led  his  harraffed  army  from  city  to 
city,  diftrufting  even  his  moft  faithful  adherents. 
Pity  then  procured  friends  which  profperity  could  j 
not  procure ;  and  now  the  barons  were  {truck  with? 

foms! 
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tc  remorfe  to  fee  their  native  country,  by  their 
urement,  thus  laid  defolate,  and  their  king  ;i 
idercr;  but  what  added  to  their  afflictions  was, 
that  their  fervices  were  hitherto  flightly  repaid  by 
the  new-crowned  monarch,  and  from  a  know- 
ledge of  his  difpofition,  they  could  hope  for  no 
increalb  of  future  favours.  It  was  even  reported 
among  them,  that  his  intentions  were  to  baniih 
them  for  their  difloyalty  to  their  former  fovereign, 
though  exerted  in  his  own  favour.  Whatever  their 
motives  might  be,  forty  barons  addrefTed  letters  of 
fubmiflivc  fuit  to  king  John  j  the  pope  alfo  h 
the  jufticeof  his  claim  in  fufpenfe;  a  gleam  ofdif- 
tant  profperity  feemed  to  brighten  his  affairs  :  but, 
while  the  conjuncture  feemed  big  with  new  events, 
the  death  of  both  the  pope,  and  of  John,  decided 
the  contefr.  This  monarch  died  in  the  fifty-firffc 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  i'even 
teen  years,  fpent  in  wars  without  fuccefs,  an? 
tions  of  power  without  increafe  of  authority. 


LETTER    XV. 

Lewis,  who  was  crowned  king,  difTem- 
bled  till  pofTeMed  of  uncontrolled  power,  he 
might  have  retained  the  crown.  But  the  barons 
wanted  a  monarch  fubfervient  to  their  power,  and 
Lewis  refufed  a  kingdom  upon  fuch  conditions. 

They  now,  therefore,  turned  from  the  French 
intruder  to  the  young  monarch,  from  whom  they 
expected  greater  condefcenfion. 

Henry  III.  appointed  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  by 
John  his  father,  was  but  ten  years  of   *  p.         , 
age,  when  made  king,  and  the  earl  of  ' 

E  4.  Pembroke 
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Pembroke  was,  by  mutual  confent,  constituted  his 
guardian.  The  inconstancy  of  the  Englifh  was 
now  more  than  ever  apparent :  Lewis  was,  in 
fome  meafure,  forfaken  by  his  new  fubjects,  and, 
after  a  defeat,  obliged  to  relinquifh  all  pretenfions 
to  the  kingdom.  What  the  barons,  however,  had 
hoped  from  the  king's  tender  age,  did  not  anfwer 
their  expectations.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
governed  his  nonage,  made  a  powerful  intereft  with 
the  clergy,  and,  by  their  means,  ferved  to  balance 
the  State. 

While  Henry  acted  under  the  direction  of  others, 
the  power  of  the  barons  feemed  to  have  been  kept 
under  ;  he  had  the  clergy  for  him,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  people,  and  thefe  two  were  equivalent  to 
all  the  nobility.  But,  as  foon  as  Henry  came  to 
take  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  numberlefs 
infurrections  and  calamities  were  the  refult  of 
his  obftinacy,  folly,  and.  vice.  Infinite  were  the 
Struggles  for  power  between  the  barons  and  the 
king.  Henry's  luxury  and  profufenefs  continually 
rendered  him  a  petitioner  to  the  aflembly  of  ba- 
rons for  money,  (for  now  the  kings  began  to  afk 
money  inflead  of  men)  and  they  as  conflantly  de- 
manded a  confirmation  of  thofe  privileges,  which 
had  been  granted  them  under  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
deceflbr. 

In  order  to  render  himfelf  independent  of  them, 
he  found  a  thoufand  ridiculous  pretences  for  rai 
ling  money  without  their  aSliftance.  He  would 
invite  himfelf  to  the  houfes  of  his  Subject's,  and 
always  expected  a  prefent  at  the  door  :  he  extorted 
from  the  Jews,  wherever  he  found  them,  without 
any  remorfe.  He  even  fcrupled  not  to  defraud 
minors  of  their  lawful  inheritances,  to  which  he 

had 
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had  been  left  protector  :  while  the  people  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  thofe  fums  lavifhed  upon  undc- 
ing  favourites,  foreigners  without  merit;  Itrum- 
pets,  flatterers,  and  all  the  vermin  of  a  vicious 
court. 

But  all   his  exactions  were  not  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply  his  prodigality:   he  frill  wanted  money,  he  frill 
obliged    to ■  hav?-  recourfe  to  his  barons,  and 
yet    he  ftill  defined   to  be  abfolute.     The  barons, 
on  the  contrary,  who  had  long  aimed   at  indepen- 
dence, and  who  detefted  his  cowardice  and  luxury, 
refilled    his    requeft.    .Though    no   monarch    was 
more  timid  in  danger,  none  was  more  prefumptu- 
ous  in  profperity  :   he  threatened  them,  for  refuting, 
with  his  fevere  difpleafure,  and  ftrengthencd   him- 
ielf  by  the  afliftance  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  plun- 
he  kingdom. 
Whillf.   the   Englifh   were   complaining   of  the 
avarice  of  their  king,  and  his  profufion  to  foreign 
favourites,  the  pope's   legate  made   his    triumphal 
ntry   to  rob  them   of  what  the  king  had  not  laid 
amis    on  :    the  interefts  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
pope  were  formerly  one,  but   they  now   began    to 
flow  Undivided  channels.     The  riches,  which  fome 
years  before  fettled  in  their  monafteries  at   home, 
were   drained    off  to   enrich    a    diftant    kingdom, 
already    too  luxurious.       The  clergy,    therefore, 
juftly  dreaded   the  arrival  of  an  axtraordinary  le- 
gate, whofe  only   aims  were   directed   by   avarice 
and  extortion.     They  expoftulated,  but   in  vain, 
to  the  king,    againft  this   unneccflary  ambai 
from  the  head  of  the  church  :  the  king  hoped  to 
reap   fome  private  advantage  from  his  arrival,  and 
he  was  but  little  concerned  for  public   grievances. 
In  every  demand  the  king  made  for  himfelf,  the 
E  5  legate 
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legate  would  take  care  to  make  one  for  the  pope 
alfo  :  he  even  propofed  that  the  monks  fhould  fign 
their  names  to  notes,  where  a  blank  was  left  for 
the  fum  fpecified.  The  exactions,  thus  daily  com- 
mitted upon  the  churches,  compelled  the  bifhops 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  pope  himfelf,  but 
the  king  ftill  vindicated  the  legate's  conduct.  At 
length,  the  prelates,  quite  tired, with  the  repeated 
demands  of  the  legate,  who  daily,  had  fome  new 
pretext  for  getting  money,  refolved  to  meet  and 
confider  of  fome  remedy  to  prevent  his  rapacity. 
They  accordingly  aflembled,  but  had  fcarce  begun 
to  complain  to  each  other  of  the  miferies  they  buf- 
fered, when  the  legate  entered  the  aflembly,  with  a 
demand  for  more  money  :  this  they  confidered  as  an 
accumulation  of  impudence  and  extortion,  and  they 
gave  him  a  blunt  denial.  The  legate,  being  dis- 
appointed, for  this  time  left  theafiembly,  and  went 
to  pillage  the  Scotch  clergy,  with  better  profpe&s. 
of  fuccefs. 

An  accident  happened  about  this  time,  which 
ferves  as  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  fubmiffion  the 
people  yielded  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Some  bu- 
finefs  induced  the  legate  to  take  Oxford  in  his 
way :  he  was  received  with  all  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  which,  from  his  character,  he  had 
a  right  to  expect.  As  the  luxury,  in  which  thefe 
Italian  dignitaries  lived,  was  great,  feveral  fcholars 
of  the  univerfity,  while  the  legate's  dinner  was 
preparing,  entered  his  kitchen,  incited  by  motives 
of  curioiky  or  hunger.  While  they  here  and  there 
admired  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  all  they  faw, 
a  poor  Irifh  fcholar  ventured  to  beg  relief  from 
the  cook  :  the  cook,  inftead  of  giving  an  alms, 
threw  a  ladle  full  of  boiling  water  in  his  face  ; 

an 
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nn  action  which  fo  provoked  a  WeJfli  fludent  who 
fent,  that,  having  a  bow  in  his  hand,  he 
ihot  the  cook  dead  with  an  arrow.  The  legate, 
hearing  the  tumult,  retired  in  a  fright  to  the  tower 
the  church,  where  lie  remained  till  night-fall. 
As  foon  as  he  thought  he  might  retire  with  fafety, 
he  haftened  to  the  kin:?;,  and  complained  of  this 
outrage;  the  king,  with  his  ufual  meannefs,  flew 
into  a  violent  palhon,  and  offered  to  give  immediate 
fatis faction,  by  putting  the  offenders  to  death.  The 
ate,  at  nrit,  feemed  to  iniifr.  upon  vengeance,  but, 
at  length,  was  appeafed  by  proper  fubmiflion  from 
the  univerfity  :  all  the  fcholars  of  that  Ichool,  which 
had  offended  him,  were  ordered  to  be  {tripped  of 
their  gowns,  and  to  walk  barefoot,  with  haltarS  about 
their  necks,  to  the  legate's  houfe,  and  humbly  crave 
pardon  and  abfolution.  It  would  be  no  eafy  matter 
to  bring  the  ftudents  of  Oxford  to  fuch  an  humili- 
ation at  prefent. 

Pin  this  manner  this  brutal  and   capricious  tyrant 
went  on,  leagued  with  the  pope  againft  his  own  do- 
minions.    He  had   now  neither  barons  nor   clergy 
in  his  intcreft,  and  owed  all  his  fupport  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  papal    and  royal  names.     The  pope 
continued    to  make    reiterated    demands  upon    the 
clergy,  and  the  king  would  beg  from  his  fubje&s  at 
their  own  houfes,  as  if  he  had  been  afking  charity. 
At  one  time  he  would  get  money,  by  pretending  to 
take  the  crufade;  at  another  he  would   prevail,  by 
going  to  re-conquer  his  dominions  in  France  :  again 
he  would  extort  aid,  under   pretext  of  portioning 
relation  :   and  he  would  frequently  aflure  his  par- 
ament  of  barons,  that,  though  he  had  hitherto  be- 
ved  unworthily,  yet,    upon  being  fupplied  once 
nore,    with    proper  afliftance,    he  would  reform,. 
E  6  and 
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and  give  univerfaj.  fat  isf  act  ion.  Thus  he  drew  forth 
various  fums,  which,  without  fhame,  he  bellowed 
upon  flatterers,  panders  to  his  pleafures,  or  an  ar- 
my of  foreigners,  which  he  kept  to  intimidate  his 
native  dominions. 

At  length,  however,  the  parliament,  fatigued 
with  his  unperforming  promifes,  refolved  to  refufe 
his  demands  for  the  future  :  they  therefore  entered 
into  an  afTociation,  and  the  city  of  London  was  in- 
vited to  accede.  At  the  head  of  this  powerful  com- 
bination was  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  king's  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  had  rifen  into  power  merely  by 
his  matter's  profufenefs.  The  king,  by  a  ftrange 
abfurdity  of  thinking,  as  he  became  more  feeble 
and  unpopular,  increafed  his  demands  for  frefh 
fupplies.  He  was  worded  in  France,  and  obliged 
to  purchafe  a  fhameful  truce.  He  was  conquered 
by  the  Welfh,  and  became  contemptible  to  Scot- 
land :  yet,  ft  ill  he  continued  to  harrafs  his  own 
i'ubjecls  with  his  ufual  extortion,  as  if  he  defigned 
to  create  in  them  that  awe  with  which  he  failed  to 
imprefs  his  enemies.  The  barons,  finding  him 
incorrigible,  after  an  experience  of  near  forty  years, 
at  length  (hook  off  their  allegiance,  and  fent  the 
king  notice,  that  they  renounced  the  fealty  they 
owed  him,  and  now  confidered  him  only  as  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind. 

Both  fides  were  now  up  in  arms,  and  the  coun- 
try again  became  the  theatre  of  civil  Slaughter. 
The  firft  advantages  in  .this  conteft  were  in  fa- 
vour of  the  king :  he  was  a  coward  in  danger, 
and  fhewed  himfelf  a  tyrant  in  victory.  Fluihed 
with  the  fuccefs  with  which  his  arms  had  been 
juft  crowned,  he  refolved  to  march  directly  to 
London.  He  made  no  doubt  but  the  city,  in- 
timidated 
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timid.  1  ted  by  his  late  advantages,  ^ould  declare  in 
.our;    and    had    he  formerly  behaved    with 
pati -nial    indulgence,     perhaps    his    prefent    hopes 
would   not  have    been    groundlefs  j  but   a  remem- 
brance of  his  former  ill   ufag£   rcprefled    their  loy- 
alty.    Inftead   of  opening  their  gates  to  receive  a 
conqueror,  they  fent  forth  an  army  to   oppofe  his 
entry.     Henry  flopped   his   forces  in  a  panic,   and 
eturned    to   meet   the  earl   of  Leicefter,  who  ad- 
I  with  his  army  near  Lewes  in  the  county  of 
uffex. 

All  hopes  of  reconciliation  being  now  laid  afide, 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  decifion  of  the 
fvvord.  The  earl,  advancing  with  his  army,  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle  near  the  king,  who  prepared, 
though  with  reluctance,  to  receive  him  :  the  battle 
was  begun  by  prince  Edward,  the  king's  fon,  who 
attacked  the  Londoners  with  great  fury,  and  drove 
them  ofFthe  field  of  battle  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king's  body  of  forces  were  defeated,  after  a  fhort 
refiftance,  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter.  His  majeftyy 
ho  commanded  them  in  perfon,  gave  no  inftances 
f  valour,  but  tamely  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  taken 
prifoner,  which  foon  paved  the  way  for  the  defeat 
of  the  whole  army,  and  prince  Edward's  furrender- 
ing  at  difcretion. 

The  king  and  the  prince  being  thus  prifoners, 
the  barons  took  all  advantages  that  the  mod  re- 
fined policy  could  fuggeft.  They  knew  how  to 
operate  upon  the  king's  pufilanimity,  and  obliged 
him  to  fend  letters  to  all  the  governors  of  the 
kingdom,  to  renounce  their  obedience,  and  fur- 
render  his  caftles  to  the  conquerors.  They  who 
I  draw  their  fword  againft  their  king,  fays  the  pro- 
verb, fhould  fling  the  fcabbard  away.  The  barons, 
with 
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with  this  in  view,  were  refolved  entirely  to  new 
model  the  conftitution,  for  they  now  knew,  that  a 
compofition  with  the  royal  captive  was  impoflible  ; 
and  at  this  period  we  mull:  fix  the  date  of  Englifh 
liberty.  The  privileges'  of  the  king,  the  barons* 
and  the  clergy,  were  but  different  modes  of  various 
ufurpations  -,  the  commonalty  had  little  or  no  fliare 
in  the  legiflature,  and  only  looked  tamely  on,  or 
were  led  to  flaughter  without  hopes  of  fharing  the 
rewards  of  victory. 

The  barons  and  clergy,  however,  now  faw  that 
the  government  could  not  readily  be  transferred, 
without  fome  greater  power  than  they  were  at  pre- 
fent  pofleffed  of.  The  dethroning  a  king,  the  re- 
fitting a  pope,  were  actions  that  they  could  not  de- 
fend upon  the  principles  of  the  times  :  they  called 
in,  therefore^  an  aid  till  now  entirely  unknown 
in  the  world,  they  called  in  the  fan&ion  of  the 
people.  The  authority  of  the  barons,  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  England,  were  fet  to  oppofe  the 
royal  and  papal  authority.  And  here,  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  ftrange  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances  which  broug*ht  this  nrft  dawn  of  liberty 
into  being.  To  effect:  this,  it  was  firft  necefiary 
that  England  mould  be  pofleffed  of  a  contefted  fo- 
reign dominion  j  that  the  king  fhould  have  fre- 
quent neceffities  for  money  to  preferve  it  j  that  this 
neceffarily  mould  produce  a  dependence  upon  the 
barons  and  clergy,  and  that  this  dependence  fhould 
give  them,  in  return,  a  ftiare  of  power.  It  was  ne- 
cefiary, that  the  interefts  of  the  clergy  fhould  be 
feparated  from  thofe  of  the  crown,  and  fhould 
concur  in  the  oppofition :  in  fhort,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  the  powers  on  both*  fides  fhould  be  (o  ex- 
actly .balanced,  that  fo  fmall  a  weight  as  that  or 

the. 
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the   people,  as   it   v..  J,  mould   be 

.  n  in  to  turn  the  icale. 

A   parliament   was    culled,    in   which    the   king 

was  obi;  ,  that  four   knights  from 

each   county  fhould    fit  in    order  to  reprefent  their 

dtive   ihircs,  and  deliberate  foj  the  general  be- 

t  of  the  people.  This  is  the  firft  rude  outline 
h  houfe  of  commons  ;  the  people  had 
been  gaining  ibme  confideration  iince  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  feudal  laws,  and  the  cftablifhment  of 
corporation  charters,  by  which  men  were,  in  ibme 
meafure,  refcued  from  the  power  of  their  m afters > 
and  permitted  to  improve  a  fpirit  of  freedom  in 
towns.  As  arts  increafed,  the  number  of  thefe 
little  republics  (if  I  may  fo  call  them)  increafed  ; 
and   we  find  them,  at  the  prcfent  period,  of  con- 

;ence  enough  to  be  adopted  into  a  partnerfhip 
of  the  legiflation.  But  thefe  privileges  were  grant- 
ted  by  the  barons,  merely  to  confirm  their  own  ; 
and,  could  they  have  now  agreed  among  them- 
selves, they  might  have  continued  in  pofleffion  of 
all  the  authority  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  might  thus  fettle  into  a  confirmed  ariftocracy  ; 
but  they  grew  jealous  of  each  other's  power; 
they  began  to  fear  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  had 
abrogated  kingly  authority,  and  was  intent  only 
upon  eftablifhing  defpotifm.  This  produced  new 
ftruggles,  and  thefe  ended  once  more  in  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  king  and  his  family  :  the  earl  of  Lei- 
eefter  was  defeated  and  (lain  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Henry,  who  had  been  led  about  as  a  captive, 
and  always  expofed  in  the  front  of  that  army  which 
had  dethroned  him,  was  once  more  fet  at  liberty 
by  his  victorious  fon  Edward  ;  and  though,  to  the 
end  of  life,  he  perfevered  in  his   former   follies, 

yet 
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yet  the  people  retained  that  fhare  of  liberty  which 
they  had  acquired  in  the  turbulent  parts  of  his 
reign.  A  fpirit  of  liberty  had  now  diffufed  itielf 
from  the  incorporated  towns  through  the  whole 
mafs  of  people,  and  ever  after  blazed  forth  at  con- 
venient feafons  ;  afterwards  whoever  loft  they  were 
fure  to  be  gainers  :  and,  if  in  the  conteft  they  laid 
down  their  lives,  and  fufTered  all  the  hardships  of 
war,  yet  they  confidered  thofe  calamities  as  trivial, 
if  liberty  were  left  improved  and  better  fecured  to 
their  pofterity. 


LETTER     XVI. 

AT  the  death  of  Henry  III.  Edward,  his  fon  and 
fucceffor,  was  employed  in  the  holy  wars,  in 
j  j>.  which,  though  he  gained  nothing   to 

.      .  1272.  tjie    caufe    fQr  wh[ch   he   fought,"    he 

acquired  the  character  of  an  excellent  general  and 
an  intrepid  foldier.  As  he  came  to  an  undifputcd 
throne,  the  oppofite  interefts  were  proportic 
feeble.  The  barons  were  exhaufted  by  mutual  ciif- 
fenfions,  the  clergy  hated  the  pope,  and  the  people, 
as  is  evident  from  fome  infurrecStions  at  that  time, 
were  not  much  fatisfied  with  the  clergy.  It  was  na- 
tural to  fuppofe,  that  a  politic  and  a  conquering 
prince  would  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  the 
royal  perogative  its  former  fplendor  and  authority. 
However,  he  was  fatisfied  with  moderate  power, 
and  only  laboured  to  be  terrible  to  his  enemies. 

The  Welfh  had    long   enjoyed  their  own  laws 
and  cuftoms  ;  they  were  the  only  remains  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  had  ftill   preferved  their  free- 
dom and  their  country  uncontaminated    by    fo- 
reign 
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1   invafions  :    incapable,  however,  of  reftfting 

mies  in  the  plain,  their  chief  defence  was 

in  their   inacccffible  mountains,  thofe  natural  bul- 

their  country.  Whenever  England  W 
dilhubed  by  factions  at  home,  or  its  troops  called 
off  to  wars  abroad,  the  Welfh  would  continually 
pour  in  their  irregular  troops,  and  lay  the  open 
country  wafte.  No  fituation  can  be  worfe,  than 
that  of  feveral  petty  principalities  bordering  upon 
each  other,  under  different  commanders,  and  purfu- 
ing  different  interefts.  Senfibleof  this,  Edward  led 
a  powerful  army  againft  Lewellyn,  their  king  :  he 
had  frequently  before  been  chaftifed,  and  obliged  to 
beg  peace,  but  was  ever  ready  to  feize  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  advantageous  war.  Upon  the  approach 
of  Edward,  he  took  refuge  among  the  inaccemble 
mountains  of  Snowden,  and  there  maintained  his 
poft  without  danger.  The  king  of  England,  not 
difcouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  the  fituation,  was 
refolved  to  invert  his  army,  by  feciiring  all  the 
avenues  by  which  he  might  efcape.  Polled  as 
Lewellyn  was,  he  might  certainly  have  harrafTed 
his  enemies  without  ever  himfelf  being  deftroyed, 
had  not  a  trifling  victory   over  a  body  of  his  be- 

ers  induced  him  to  comedown  and  face  the 
enemy  upon  more  equal  terms.  A  fmall  advantage 
gained  was  interpreted  as  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
pletion of  Merlin's  prophecy,  in  which  he  was  to 
pone fs  the  whole  kingdom  without  a  rival.  Flattered 
with  fuch  expectations,  he  defcends  into  the  plain, 
without  conndering  the  inequality  of  his  forces  : 
the  Welfh  and  the  Englifh  now,  for  the  laft  time, 
drew  up  againft  each  other.  Lewellyn,  after  hav- 
performed  all  that  courage  and  defperation 
could  infpire,  found  himfelf,  at  laft,  fatally  de- 
ceived : 
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ceived  :  he  was  killed  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
his  forces  utterly  routed.  With  him  expired  the 
diftindion  of  his"  nation;  it  was  foon  after  united 
to  the  kingejom  of  England,  made  a  principality, 
and  given  to  the  eldeii  (on  of  the  crown.  Foreign 
conquefts  might  add  to  the  glory,  but  the  prefent 
added  to  the  felicity  of  the  kingdom.  The  Welfli 
were  now  blended  with  their  conquerors,  and,  in 
the  revolution  of  a  few  ages,  all  national  animofity 
was  entirely  forgotten. 

His  native  dominions  being  thus  freed  from  every 
invader,  the  king  foon  had  an  opportunity  to 
increafe  his  power,  by  the  diflenfion  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  crown  of  Scotland,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  became  deftitute  of  an 
apparent  heir :  John  Bruce  and  Robert  Baliol 
divided  all  the  fuffrages  of  the  kingdom.  A  civil 
war  impended,  and  nothing  but  an  umpire,  ap- 
pointed by  mutual  confent,  could  determine  the 
conteft  without  blood.  For  this  purpofe,  by  a 
fatal  miftake  in  the  politics  of  the  Scots,  Edward 
was  chofen,  accepted  the  mediation  with  pleafure, 
came  to  Norham,  and,  from  being  choftn  um- 
pire, claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  country,  whofe 
crown  had  been  fubmitted  to  his  deciiion,  and 
aflerted  his  right  to  the  government.  To  wear 
the  appearance  of  juftice,  however,  after  long  de- 
liberations, in  which  great  care  was  taken  to  in- 
culcate his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  he  fixed 
Baliol  on  the  throne,  lefs  as  king  than  as  a  vaflal 
of  England. 

The  firft  ftep  taken  by  Edward,  after  placing 
Baliol  on  the  throne,  was  fufficient  to  convince 
the  Scots  of  his  intentions  to  ftretch  his  fuperior 
Derogative  to   the  utmoiU     A  merchant  of  Gaf- 
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j  refer) ted  a  petition  to  him,  implying,  that 
late  king  of  Scotland,  was  indebted 
a  certain  fum,  ftill  unpaid,  notwithstanding 
all  his  foli citations  to  the  new  king  for  pay- 
Edward  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity 
:rcifing  bis  new  right,  and  fummoned  the 
king  of  Scotland  to  appear  at  Weftminfter,  to 
anlwer,  in  perfon,  to  the  complaint  which  was 
brought  againft  him  by  the  merchant.  Upon  fub- 
inally  trivial  he  fent  fix  different  fummons, 
vnt  times,  in  one  year;  fo  that  the  Scots 
5  foon  perceived  himfelf  only  pofTefTed  of  the 
ae  without  the  authority.  Willing,  therefore, 
Giake  off  fo  troublefome  a  matter,  Baliol  re- 
volted, and  procured  the  pope's  abfolution  for  the 
infraction  of  his  former  oaths  of  homage.  Edward 
now  offered  the  crown  to  Bruce,  who  accepted  it 
"th  joy;  and  thus  a  ftrong  party  of  the  Scots 
as  added  in  ftrengthening  the  Englilh  king  to  fub- 
ue  their  native  country.  Edward,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  marched  into  the  country  : 
numberlefs  were  the  victories    gained    on    one  fide 

Kid  the  other,   in    which  the  conquerors    acquired 
inch   honour,  but  either   country  loft  the  braveft 
[  its  lubje&s.     But  wars  like   thefe,  though  mi- 
utely  related  by  every  hiftorian,    are  fcarce  worth 
afuring  in  any  memory,  but  that  of  an   herald 
icjuarian.     The  whole   may  be  comprifed  in 
following  fhort  description;    one  barbarous  na- 
on    meets   another   in    fome  plain,  generally  by 
mutual  appointment;    little  art,  evolution,  evafion, 
or  fubterfuge,  was  pra&iied  or  known ;   they  rufhed 
upon   each   other,   and  numbers   and    tumult  ge- 

I  rally  decided  the  victory  :  the  revolutions  of  the 
ment,    and   not   the   defcription    of  battles 
night  in  thefe  reigns,   ferve  to  adorn  the  page  of 


tio 
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hiftoiy.  At  one  feafon  Scotland  was  brought  to 
the  lowell  degree  of  humiliation,  and  Edward  had 
laid  a  plan,  which  probably  he  ever  had  in  view, 
of  uniting  it,  as  a  conquer!,  to  the  crown  of 
England.  But  his  fcheme  proved  abortive,  the 
time  of  that  kingdom's  deliverance  was  at  hand  ; 
they  found  fafety  in  defpair,  and,  upon  the  king's 
return  to  England,  they  once  more  Tallied  down 
from  their  mountains  upon  the  Englifh  army  which 
he  had  left,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

This  was  terrible  news  to  Edward,  who  had 
already  built  upon  that  kingdom  as  his  own.  He 
was  now  implacably  exafperatcd  againft  the  Scots, 
and  refolved  to  take  a  fignnl  vengeance  :  to  this 
purpofe,  he  fummoned  all  the  vaflals  of  the  crown, 
without  diftinclion,  to  be  ready  at  a  time  and  place 
particularly  appointed.  His  intention  was,  to  march 
into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  and  deftroy  it,  to 
ufe  his  own  expreflion,  from  fea  to  fea.  He  icon 
faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  nneft  army  England 
had  ever  produced  :  the  Scots  trembled  at  his 
approach,  but  death  flopped  the  courfe  of  his  in- 
tended devafiations. 

As  foon  as  he  perceived  that  his  diforder  was  to 
be  fatal,  he  fent"  for  the'  prince  his  fon,  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  fucceed  him,  and,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  earneftly  recommended,  with  his  dying 
breath,  three  things  :  he  firft  enjoined  him  not  to 
recal  Gaveflone,  a  flatterer,  who  he  knew  would 
poifon  his  principles;  he  next  defired,  that  his 
heart  might  be  fent  to  the  holy  fepulchre  ;  and, 
thirdly,  he  recommended  him  to  profecute  the  war 
with  the  Scots,  till  he  had  entirely  fubdued  them; 
defiring  his  bones  might  be  carried  about  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  the  more  effectually  to  ftrike  terror  in- 
to an  enemy  he  had  (o  often  fubdued. 

England 
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an  to  grow  truly  formidable  under 
tliis  reign  ;  the  oppofition  of  the  barons  was  but 
nd  ill-iuppoi  ted  ;  the  monarch  was,  in  Tome 
mcafure,  abfolute,  though  he  was  prudent  enough 
never  to  exert  his  power  :  he  is  accufed  of  feverity, 
and  it  is  probable  he  might  have  exerted  jultice 
with  too  heavy  an  hand  ;  yet  it  fhould  be  particu- 
larly remarked,  that  he  was  the  fix  ft  who  began  to 
difpenie  indifcriminate  juftice.  Before  him,  the 
people  who  rofe  in  infurre&ions  were  punifhed  in 
the  moft  feverc  manner,  by  the  fword  or  the  gib- 
bet ;  while  the  nobility,  who  were  almoft  always 
refractory,  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  lenity  which 
encouraged  future  diibbedience  ;  a  fmallfine,  which, 
in  fact,  only  fell  upon  their  poor  dependents,  gene- 
rally wiped  ofY  their  offences.  Edward  punifhed 
both  with  equal  feverity. 

However,  let  us  here  remark  the  alterations 
in  the  fpirit  of  the  times  :  the  Englifh,  now  in- 
corporated with  their  fierce  Norman  conquerors, 
were  no  longer  the  tame  conferring  people  they 
formerly  appeared,  and  always  were  prepared  torea- 
fon  with  that  authority  which  they  could  not  refrft. 
With  this  fpirit  of  oppofition  a  fpirit  of  cruelty 
alfo  feemed  to  enter;  regardlefs  of  their  own  lives, 
the  people  did  not  frem  very  folicitous  about  the 
lives  of  others.  The  penal  laws  now  began  to 
aflume  more  rigour  :  in  the  times  of  William,  the 
Conqueror,  it  was  a  law,  that  no  man  mould  be 
punifhed  with  death  ;  but  that  law  was  at  prefent 
quite  laid  afide,  and  fevcral  crimes  were  rendered 
capital. 

But  what  gave  the  reign  of  Edward  a  true  value 
with  pofterity,  was  the  degree  of  power  the  people 
began  to  aflume  during  this  period.     The  clergy 

and 
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and  the  barons  he  confidered,  in  fome  meafure,  as 
rivals  ;  and,  to  weaken  their  force,  he  gave  autho- 
rity to  the  commons  :  a  law  was  enacted,  by  which 
no  tax  could  be  levied  without  their  confent.  His 
intentions  were  to  render  himfelf  abfolute  by  their 
afliftance;  and,  it  is  but  too  probable,  he  might 
have  become  fo,  had  he  lived  to  put  his  defigns  in 
execution  ;  but  he  died  at  a  time  he  was  beginning 
to  throw  off  parliamentary  reftri&ions,  and  left  the 
people  a  fhare  of  authority,  which  had  been  given 
them  for  very  different  purpofes  than  the  promotion 
of  liberty.  The  more  healing  medicines  are  often 
extracted  from  poifons :  in  fhort,  whatever  Edward's 
character  was,  as  a  man,  as  a  king,  he  was  of  in- 
finite fervice  to  his  country. 


LETTER    XVII. 
i 

IT  was  long  an  opinion  of  the  Englifli,  and 
grounded  on  obfervations  made  from  the  days  of 
king  Arthur,  that  between  two  valiant  and  able  prin- 
ces in  this  nation,  there  always  intervened  a  king 
of  lefs  fenfe  and  courage,  tnoins  fnffifans  de  fens  et  de 
proueffe-y  that  there  was  fomething  in  the  lemark 
you  have  hitherto  feen  in  feveral    fucceffions. 

No  monarch  could  come  to  a  crown  with   more 
yf  D  advantageous  omens  than.  Edward  II. 

■*  ' "  an  army  prepared  for  victory,  a  peo- 
ple united,  and  an  undifputed  fucceflion.  But  he 
foon  gave  reafons  to  fear  his  future  conduct,  by 
the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Regardlefs  of 
his  father's  dying  admonitions,  he  difcontinued  the 
war  with  Scotland,  and  recalled  Gaveftone,  his 
favourite,  from  exile, 


Gaveftone, 
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Gavcftonc  was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  adorned 
With  every  accomplifhment  of  pei  fon  and  mind 
that  could  create  affection,  but  deftitute  of  thofe 
qualities  of  heart  and  underilanding  that  fervc  to 
procure  efteem.  He  was  beautiful,  witty,  br.. 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  vicious,  effeminate,  and 
debauched  :  he  had  aflifted  in  all  Edward's  youth- 
ful i  mcies  and  plcafures,  had  been,  to  uie 
a  Latin  exprefiion,  his  arbiter  eUgantiarum,  and 
tli us  had  fecured  this  young  voluptious  monarch's 
affections. 

A  prudent  king  may  have  private  friends,  but 
mould  never  retain  a  public  favourite  :  royal  fa- 
vour mould  fhine  with  indifcriminate  luftre,  and 
the  monarch  fhould  ever  guard  againit  raifing 
thofe  he  mod  loves  to  the  higheft  preferments.  In 
being  thus  biafled  by  his  affections,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  induced  to  reward  talents  unequal  to  the 
burthen  of  affairs,  or  impatient  of  the  fatigues  of 
application.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  Edward,  with 
ad  to  his  new  favourite;  he  loaded  him  with 
favours,  at  a  time  when  he  was  giving  up  his  title 
to  the  fovereignty  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  fo 
hardly  earned  by  his  predeceflbr. 

The  barons,  at  this  time,  were  not  fo  entirely 
humbled,  but  that  they  refented  a  conduct  fo  in- 
jurious to  the  interefts  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as 
their  own.  Gaveftone's  pride,  his  being  a  fo- 
reigner, his  infolence,  foon  raifed  a  ftrong  party 
againff.  him  :  an  army  was  formed  to  oppofe  his 
adminiftration  ;  Gaveftone  was  taken  and  beheaded 
without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Thus  you 
perceive  a  fpirit  of  cruelty  beginning  to  enter 
the  nation ;  the  death  of  Gaveftone  was,  proba- 
,  fupported  by  precedents  found  in  the  for- 
mer 
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mcr  reign.  The  fucceflbrs  "of  Edward  the  Firfl 
copied  after  him  in  his  faults  alone ;  the  vices 
of  conquering  monarchs  and  great  kings  are  ever 
moft  dangerous,  becaufe  they  moft  generally  pro- 
duce imitation. 

From  this  time  the  fcaffolds  were  drenched  with 
Englifh  blood  ;  each  party,  as  it  happened  to  prove 
victorious,  brought  their  prifoners,  as  traitors,  to 
the  block  or  the  gibbet  ;  never  was  fo  much  blood 
fpilt  in  a  juridical  manner  in  England,  as  in  this 
hideous  reign.  The  Scots,  during  thefe  florms, 
endeavoured  to  fortify  their  government :  they 
conquered  the  Englifh  in  more  than  one  battle, 
Robert  Bruce,  being  made  king,  became  powerful 
from  the  diviflons  of  the  Englifh,  who  pretended 
to  be  his  matters. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  feemed  only  intent 
on  profecuting  his  pleafures,  or  becoming  formi- 
dable to  his  own  fubjects.  The  mutual  hatred 
between  him  and  the  barons  feemed  daily  to  in- 
creafe,  or,  in  other  words,  as  he  ftill  became  more 
defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  barons, 
lately  deprefTed,  grew  into  power.  His  fupinenefs 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  executing  all  their 
defigns,  fo  that  at  laft  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
taken  a  prifoner ;  but  he  was  foon  after  releafed, 
upon  a  promife  of  future  amendment.  A  certain 
number  of  the  barons  were  admitted  into  his  coun- 
cil, and  he  gave  his  word  to  perform  nothing  with- 
out their  confent  and  approbation :  but  he  was 
only  born  for  misfortunes.  This  monarch,  of  an 
eafy  nature,  and  who,  probably,  if  born  in  a  pri- 
vate ftation,  would  have  been  confidered  as  a  wor- 
thy man,  could  not  live  without  a  favourite.  Into 
the  place  which  Gaveftone  held  in  his  affections, 
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pencer,  a  youth  of  great  addrcfs  and  many 
omplifhments,  fucceeded.     Thisyoung  gent' 
man,   no   way   intimidated   by   the   misfortunes  of 
"c,   in  fimilar   circumftances,   purfued    his 
conduct  in  every  particular  :  he  even  \  »nd 

him  in  pride,  avarice,  and  prodigality.  An  uni- 
verfal  difcontcnt  foon  became  viiible  :  all  the  vices 
of  the  king  were  imputed  to  young  Spencer  alone, 
his  own  were  enough  to  fink  him  into  ruin. 
The  barons,  therefore,  once  more  combined  to 
oy  this  favourite,  who  was  in  reality,  with- 
out a  protector  :  they  therefore  banifhed  him  and 
his  father  out  of  the  kingdom,  with  great  threats, 
if  ever  he  attempted  to  return.  This  indignity  to 
the  king  fecmed  to  roufc  him  from  his  former 
lethargy  ;  the  queen  alfo,  a  bold  haughty  woman, 
endeavoured  to  ftimulate  him  to  revenge  :  fhe  had 
received  an  affront  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
in  being  denied  admittance,  by  the  governor,  into 
the  caftie  of  Leeds,  on  the  way.  She  therefore 
perfuaded  her  weak  confort,  that  the  prcfent  con- 
juncture was  very  favourable  for  freeing  himfelf 
from  the  power  of  the  barons,  and,  that  punifh- 
ing  the  governor  of  Leeds  would  intimidate  them 
fo  far,  as  to  prevent  any  future  oppofition.  Her 
advice  was  embraced  with  avidity  j  the  king  raifed 
an  army  without  oppofition  ;  he  befieged  the  caftie 
of  Leeds,  the  governor  was  taken,  and  the  qu 
now  had  an  opportunity  of  fatiating  her  revenge,  by 
having  him  beheaded. 

Succefs  only  feemed  f  pufh  this  weak  prince 
on  to  new  violence:  he  befieged  the  catties  of  fe- 
veral  other  barons,  and  became  mafter  of  them 
with  equal  eafe.  To  compleat  his  contempt  for 
all  former  compacts,  he  recalled  his  young  favou- 
rite, Spencer,  once  more  from  baniuiment.     We 
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may  eaflly,  upon  this  occafion,  perceive  how  much 
the  barons  were  declined  from  that  degree  of  powei 
they  poiTefled   two   or  three  reigns   before.     The 
monarch,    at  prefent,    that    opprelTed   them,    was 
voluptious,  ignorant,   and   a  coward,    in  the   ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  people ;  yet,  feeble  as  he  was, 
the  barons  were  fcarce  able  to  refill:  him  :  the  power 
of  the  people  was    now  grown    truly  formidable, 
and  Edward  had  addrefs  enough  to  procure  a  part 
of  them  to  fecond  his  pretenfions.     The  king  now, 
therefore,   in  the  meridian  of  power,    profecuted 
the  moft  rigorous  meafures  :  the  queen,  cruel  by 
nature,  and  Spencer,  his  favourite,  actuated  by  re- 
venge, Simulated  him  to  numberlefs  acts  of  feverity. 
Among  others  who  perifhed  in  the  oppofition,  was 
Thomas,  Earl    of  Lancalter :  this  nobleman  had 
always   been   fignalized  for  his  valour  among;  the 
confederate  lords,  and  was  a  peculiar   oppofer   of 
the  growing  power  of  the  family  of  the  Spencers  : 
he  was  taken   fighting,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
forces,  which  he  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  rally. 
He  had  no  great  hopes  to  expect  any  favour  from 
judges  who  were  his  enemies,  from  perfonal   mo- 
tives :    he   was   condemned   to   be  quartered  as   a 
traitor;    but    from   a    regard  to   his  ftation,    the 
king  changed  his  punifhment    to   beheading.     In 
this  manner   nine   other  lords   were   executed 
York,  as  a  terror  to  the  kingdom,  but  thefe  ter- 
rors could  not  fecure  a  monarch,  who  was  in  him- 
felf  contemptible.     Whatever  might  have  been  th( 
Earl  of  Lancafter's  real  character,  his  death  left"  ii 
uncertain,    whether  he  acted   with   views   to  get 
him  felf  created  king,  or  was  only  the   champior 
of  public  liberty.     However  that  be,  the  people  in 
general  had  his  memory  in  great  veneration,    anc 
canfidered  him  as  a  martyr.     We  may  by  this -fee 
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what  fide  in  this  quarrel  was  cfpoufed  by  the  clergy ; 
immediately  after  the  carl's  death,  miracles  wcie 
faid  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  every  pretended 
miracle  of  this  kind  was  productive  of  a  thoufand 
enemies  to  the  king. 

The  favourite  Spencer  and  his  father  ftill    gave 
an  unbounded  fcope  to  their  revenge ;    not  content 
with  putting  to   death   the  heads   of  the  oppo/ite 
parry,  with   depriving  others  of  their  eitates,  and 
with  condemning  great  numbers  to  perpetual    ba- 
nifhment,  they  were  refolved  to   level    their  rage 
againfr.  Roger   Mortimer,    now  actually    in  their 
cuftody,  and  confined  within  the  Tower.     There 
were   few    circumstances    that    could     apparently 
fcreen  him  from  their  refentment ;   he  had    been 
openly  in  arms,  and  active  in   the  oppoiition  ;  he 
had  no  character  to  render  his  punimnient  unpo- 
pular, and  none  that  he  knew  to  intercede  for  him 
with  the  king  ;  yet  he  found   his  puniihment  re- 
mitted,   to  his   aftonimment,    notwithstanding  all 
the   folicitations  of   his  enemies  to  the   contrary. 
The  queen   was   fallen   in   love   with  this  youth, 
and  ufed  all  her  intereft  to  procure  his  pardon  :  an 
intimacy  had  actually  commenced  between  them ; 
and  this  protection,  with  which  he  was  publickly 
honoured    by   her,  drew  down    the   refentment  of 
the  two  favourites.     In  this  oppoiition  of  interefts, 
Edward  feemed  entirely  paiTive  ;  he  wifhed  to  oblige 
both  parties,  and    one  day   gave  orders   to   fcreen 
young  Mortimer  from  puriuit,  and  the  next,  to  fe- 
curehim  wherever  he  could  be  detected  :  the  feeble 
king  knew  not  how  to  refufe  any  requeft,  when  he 
loved  thole  who  made  the  demand. 

A  diflention   thus    between   two    parties,    who 
fharcd  the  affections  of  the  king,  muft  foon    ter- 
nate    in  the  difmiilion  of  either.     To    get  the 
F  2  queen 
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queen  removed,  the  Spencers  contrived  to  per- 
her  to  go  upon  a  certain  negotiation  to  the 
court  of  her  brother,  the  king  of  France.  With 
this  propofal,  though  from  her  enemies,  the  queen 
readily  complied ;  fhe  forefaw  it  would  give  her 
an  uncontrouled  liberty  of  enjoying  the  company 
of  her  gallant,  and  might  give  her  power  of  being 
revenged  upon  his  oppreflbrs.  Philip  the  Fair, 
who  was  at  that  time  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
purfued  the  politics  of  every  wife  king  :  he  encou- 
raged the  queen,  his  fitter,  to  oppofe  Edward,  her 
hufband,  and  thus,  by  dividing  his  enemies,  he 
hoped  to  weaken  them.  Thus  heartened,  fhe  loudly 
inveighed  againft  the  favourites  of  the  king,  levied 
troops  in  France  to  oppofe  their  power,'  and  with 
this  army,  landed  in  England,  where  her  expecta- 
tions were  anfwered,  in  being  joined  by  a  powerful 
body  of  malecontents.  Mortimer,  her  lover,  was 
with  her  at  the  head  of  thefe  troops,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  favourite  Spencer  was  the  heart  of  the 
oppofite  party. 

Edward  was  little  able  to  withftand  his  enemies  : 
all  his  endeavours  to  raife  troops  proved  ineffectual : 
none  would  venture  to  expofe  themfelves  in  the 
king's  defence,  for  they  faw  that  an  ignominious 
death  muft  be  the  confequence  of  a  defeat,  and 
ingratitude  of  victory.  The  queen  took  Spencer, 
the  father,  at  Briftol :  this  gentleman,  fourfcore 
and  ten  years  old,  had  palfed  a  youth  of  tran- 
quillity and  reputation  ;  he  had  been  efteemed  and 
loved  by  all  the  kingdom,  but  his  fond  compliance 
with  his  fon's  ambition,  involved  his  old  age  in 
the  turbulence  of  faction  :  he  was  immediately 
hanged  up  in  his  armour,  without  even  the  forma- 
lity of  a  trial.  His  unhappy  fon  did  not  long  fur- 
vive   him:    he  was  taken,  with  a  few   more,  at- 
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i  ling  the  king,  their  matter,  into  an  obfcure  cou- 
nt in  Wales.   Revenge,  and  not  jufticc,  prom; 
the  punifhments    of  The   qu 

I    not   patience   to  fray  till  the  meeting  of  a  p 
nent  to  Jeirroy  her  enemy  ;    fhe    ordered  him 
.iced  before  the  intuiting  populace,  en- 
joyed herfelf  the  pleafure  of   feeing  him  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,   where    he  was   hanged   on   a 
gibbet  fifty  feet  high,     Several  other  lords,  fharec! 
his   fate,  all    defcrving  pity  indeed,  had  they  not 
formerly  juilified  this  inhumanity  by  fetting  a  cruel 
Lmple. 

The  unhappy  king,  now  abandoned,  faw   him- 

!i    in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  without  a  fill 

friend  to  ftand  between  him  an  1  univerial  reproach; 

was  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidft  the  iafults 

i    reproaches  of  his   fubjects;  confined   in   the 

judged  by  the   parliament,  and   folemnly 

He  was  aligned  a  penfion  for  his  flip. 

tj  his  ion,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  crowned 

king,  and  the  queen  appointed  regent  during  his 

minority. 

The  depofed  monarch  but  a  fhort  time  furvived 
his  misfortunes  :  he  was  fent  from  prtfoft  to  prifon, 
a  wretched  outcaft,  and  the  fport  of: 
keepers  :  in  thefe  journeys  they  made  him  fufferall 
the  indignities,  that  cruel  and  ingenious  villainy- 
could  devife.  Among  others,  it  is  faid,  they 
ihaved  him  for  fport,  in  the  open  fields,  uflng 
water  from  the  neighbouring  ditch.  The  genius 
the  people  muff,  furely  have  fuffered  a  gradual 
deterioration,  or  they  would  never  have  permitted 
the  venerable  head  of  majeity,  a  monarch,  whofe* 
(  greateft    fault  was  the  violence  of  his  friendfhips, 

Swith  fo  much   indignity,     What  firm- 
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nefs  foever  the  depofed  prince  had  hitherto  fhewn 
in  his  misfortunes,  it  left  him  upon  this  occafion ; 
he  looked  upon  his  mercilefs  infulters  with  an  air 
of  fallen  majefty,  and  fried  a  torrent  of  tears  : 
the  cruelty  of  his  death  alone  was  wanting  to  ter- 
minate a  life  of  complete  mifery.  The  laft  place 
of  his  imprifonment  was  Berkeley- caftle  :  here  he 
was  kept  totally  deftitute  of  all  the  comforts,  and 
almoft  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  But  thefe  miferies 
were  not  long  to  continue  :  the  two  keepers,  en- 
tering his  appartment  one  night  as  he  lay  in  bed,  to 
irifle  his  cries,  covered  his  face  with  a  pillow,  and 
then,  with  a  cruelty  not  to  be  paralleled,  thruft 
an  horn  pipe  up  his  body,  through  which  they  ran 
a  red-hot  iron,  and  burnt  his  bowels  :  his  horrid 
flirieks,  however,  were  heard  at  a  diftance  from 
the  cattle,  and,  though  all  poflible  care  was  taken 
to  conceal  it,  his  murder  was  foon  after  difcovered 
by  one  of  the  accomplices.  Misfortunes  like  his, 
ftiuft  ever  create  pity,  and  a  punifhment,  fo  dispro- 
portionate to  his  guilt,  in  fome  meafure  foften  the 
feverity  of  reproach. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

WE  now  begin  to  have  fome  faint  idea  of  the 
origin  of  ©ur  prefent  happy  conftitution; 
and,  as  I  am  going  to  lead  to  a  reign  which 
gave  new  ftrength  to  the  people,  permit  me  to 
entertain  you  a  moment  with  the  fpirit  of  think- 

A.D.  i  Q27.  *n&  *n  ^e  nat*on5  at  tne  juncture  I 
'     '    3  *'  am  fpeaking  of.     By   the   continual 
admiflion   of  foreigners,  in   feveral  of  the  prece- 
ding  reigns,   the  number  of  the  commons  was 

furprifingly 
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furprifingly    increafed  ;     and    the   introduction    of 
feme   new  mam,:  the   making  of  woollen 

lis,  and  glai's,  for  inlhnce,  Hill  decreafed  the 
retinue  of  the  nobles,  and  threw  greater  num.! 
of  the  inhabitants  into  chartered  towns.  The 
borons,  however,  (till  continued  to  rcfide  at  their 
caftles  in  the  country,  gave  laws  to  the  pealants 
around  them,  and  exercifed  a  defpotic  authority 
over  all  their  dependents.  The  clergy  had,  for 
fome  time,  been  at  variance  with  the  pope,  and 
this  diflention  contributed  to  ftrip  the  mafk  of  fanc- 
tity  from  both  :  the  divifion  of  the  church  was  a 
molt  certain  means  of  rendering  it  contemptible, 
fmce  all  its  ftrength  lay  only  in  the  influence  it 
over  the  minds  of  its  votaries.  But,  there 
was  another  principle,  which  had  been,  for  fome 
time,  operating,  and  which,  in  time,  promifed  to 
be  a  certain  means  of  diminifhing  the  power  of 
the  barons  and  the  clergy  ;  I  mean  a  diminution 
of  perfonal fervice  in  war.  In  former  times,  every 
valfai  was  to  appear,  at  the  command  of  his  lord, 
with  horfe  attendants,  and  all  the  apparatus  ne- 
ceflary  for  a  campaign.  If  the  nobility  or  vaflals 
of  the  crown  refufed  to  march,  the  king  was  un- 
able to  compel  them.  In  this  manner,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  nobility  had  it  ever  in  their  power  to 
give  laws  to  the  crown,  becaufe  they  were  not 
only  the  deliberating  power,  but  the  acting  power 
alfo:  but  from  the  increafe  of  the  people,  from 
the  more  extcnfive  ufe  of  money  inftcad  of  barter, 
and  from  the  number  of  independent  foreigner, 
ready  to  accept  pay,  from  thefe  caufes,  I  fay,  the 
kings  began  to  levy  armies  without  the  affiftance 
of  the  nobility.  Monarchs  now  only  wanted  mo- 
ney to  be  at  the  head  of  aimics  as  numerous  and 
powerful  as  they  thought  proper  ;  wherever  money 
F  4  was, 
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was,  there  lay  power ;  and,  the  people,  by  traffic 
and  induftry,  beginning  to  grow  rich,  they  were 
neceffarily  admitted  into  fome  mare  in  the  legifla- 
ture.  Thus  we  fee  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and 
the  people,  different  from  what  they  were  two  or 
three  reigns  before  this ;  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
king  did  not  fuffer  a  lefs  mutation.  Former  mo- 
marchs  might  be  confidered  only  as  the  firft  and 
moil  powerful  baron  of  the  land  :  a  baron  was,  in 
miniature,  what,  the  king  was  in  the  great.  The 
monarch  had  fcarce  any  real  power  but  what  he 
derived  from  his  own  crown-lands  and  vaflaJs  : 
when  he  was  refolved  to  exert  his  ftrength,  he 
could  only  command  his  own  tenants,  and  thofe 
who  held  immediately  under  him  ;  the  barons  were 
fummoned,  indeed  ;  but,  if  they  were  difpleafed^ 
they  might  refufe  their  affiftance,  and  all  their  de- 
pendents were  obliged  to  imitate  their-  example  -r 
thefe  acknowledged  fubje&ion,  not  to  the  king,, 
but  their  own  matter ;  and  nothing  but  a  civil  war 
with  the  refractory  noblemen  could  bring  him  to 
juftice.  But  the  face  of  the  old  conftitution  was 
now  beginning  to  be  changed  ;  every  order  in  the 
ftate  began  to  have  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other  ;  the  power  of  the  king  to  extend  to  the 
higher!  and  the  loweft  of  his  fubjec-h,  and  oppofite 
interefts  to  concur  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  change  of  government  feemed  to  influ- 
ence the  manners  of  the  nation  ;  a  fpirit  of  gal- 
lantry prevailed,  which,  probably,  took  its  firir. 
rife  in  thofe  eaftern  countries,  which  had  long 
been  famous  for  every  luxurious  refinement.  His- 
torians reprefent  the  kingdom  as  immerfed  in  de- 
bauchery and  licentioufnefs  :  that  ladies,  laying 
afide  their  modefty,  feemed  to  glory  in  the  lofs  of 
their  virtue.  Nothing,  fay  they,  was  more  com- 
mon. 
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mon,  than  to  fee  them  riding  in  troops  to  the 
tournament,  drefTed  like  cavaliers,  with  fwords 
by  their  fides,  their  hones  adorned  with  rich 

,  and  behaving  with  more  than  mafculinc  ef- 
frontery. Whatever  monies  may  obferve  upon 
this  fubjecl,  this  aukwardly  gallant  behaviour,  in 
fome  meafure,  expreiied  a  degree  of  growing  ele- 
gance   in  the  times,  and  mewed    that  the  people 

emerging  from  primitive  barbarity. 
Under  Edward  III.  the  conftitution  of  our  par- 
liament?, and  the  whole  frame  of  our  government, 
became  reduced  into  a  better  form.  A  fpirit  of 
liberty  breathes  in  all  his  laws  :  yet,  no  king, 
knew  how  to  make  himfelf  more  abfolute.  As 
the  father  loft  his  crown  and  his  life,  in  the  moil, 
miferable  manner,  by  fufTering  himfelf  to  be  go- 

d  by  his  miniiters,  and  protecting  them  from 
the  refentments  of  the  people,  (6  the  Con  very  early; 

.1  his  own  authority,  and  freed  himfelf  from 

lardianmip,  or  rather  fubjection,  of  his  mo- 
ther, the  queen,  and  her  paramour,  who  had  long 
opprelfed  the  nation,  and  dishonoured  him,  by  their 
fcandalous  conduct.  Mortimer  was  dragged  from 
the  queen's  apartment,  in  the  moir  ignominious 
manner,  while  ihe  implored  all  the  while,  that 
they  would  fpare  the  gentle  Mortimer;  Hut  the 
young  king  was  deaf  to  her  intreaties;    the   pity 

i  (he  once  refufed  her  unhappy  hufnand  wa^ 
now  denied  her :  the  parliament  condemned  Mor- 
timer to  die,  without  being  permitted  to  plead,  as 
he  h:id  ferved  Spencer  fometime  before.     He   fell 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman;  and  Ifabell. 
confined  to  the  cafHe  of  Rifmgs,  with  a  p< 
of  three  thou  fa  nd   pounds  a  year.     Her  confine- 
ment was  fevere,  though  fhe  furvived  her  di. 
twenty- five   years,    and,    abandoned    to  univerfal 
F  5  contempt. 
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contempt,  wept  in  folitude  rather  her  misfortunes 
than  her  vices. 

Edward  III.  well  knew,  that  a  conquering  mo- 
narch was  fitteft  to  pleafe  a  warlike  people.  The 
Scots  had  long  triumphed  with  impunity  ;  he 
therefore  began  his  reign  by  reducing  them  to  the 
moft  diftrefsful  circumftances,  and  once  more 
brought  them  to  acknowledge  his  fovereignty  over 
their  crown.  But  he  was  foon  drawn  off  from 
thefe  conquefts  to  objects  of  greater  victories  :  a 
new  fcene  began  to  be  opened  in  France,  and 
Europe,  in  fufpenfe,  began  to  doubt  whether  Ed- 
ward's claims  to  that  kingdom  were  fecured  to 
him  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  by  the  rights  of 
conqueft.  France,  at  that  time,  was  by  no  means 
fo  extcnfive  as  at  prefent :  it  comprehended  neither 
Dauphine,  nor  Provence,  nor  Franche  Compte.  It 
was  rendered  ftill  more  feeble,  from  the  nature  of 
its  government ;  feveral  powerful  neighbours,  who 
pretended  to  be  vaflals  of  that  crown,  rather  ferved 
to  weaken  than  ftrengthen  the  monarchy. 

The  people  of  that  kingdom  were  unhappy, 
from  their  mutual  divilions ;  and  the  king,  at  that 
time,  was  itill  more  fo.  The  three  fons  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  in  full  parliament,  accufed  their  wives  of 
adultery  ;  they  were  each  condemned,  and  ordered 
to  be  imprifoned  for  life.  Lewis  Huttin,  the  eldeft 
fon,  caufed  his  wife  to  be  ftrangled  ;  her  lovers 
died  by  a  new  kind  of  punifhment,  they  were  flead 
alive. 

After  the  death  of  Lewis  Huttin,  king  of  France, 
a  queftion  arofe  about  the  validity  of  the  Salic  law  ; 
a  lav/  made  in  the  early  period  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, importing,  that  no  woman  fhould  rule. 
As  this  is  a  fubjecr  of  fome  importance  in  the  Eng- 
lish hiflory,  it  is  necefTary  to  expatiate  here  a  little. 

They 


. 
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They  had  hitherto  never  enquired,  in  France, 
hether  a  female  could  fucceed  in  the  kingdom. 
Laws  are  only  made  to  regulate  what  may  happen, 
by  what  has  happened  already,  and,  as  an  inftancc 
of  this  kind  had  never  occurred,  there  were  no  laws 
to  diredt  them.  Precedent;,  in  letter  inftances, 
were  the  only  guides  in  fuch  a  circumfrance,  but 
thefe  precedents  had  varied  with  theoccafion.  The 
parliament  of  France  had  often  adjudged  the  fuccef- 
•  fion  to  women  :  as  Artois  was  formerly  given  to  a 
female  in  prejudice  of  the  male  heir.  The  fuccef- 
fion  of  Champagne  had  been,  on  fome  occafions, 
Lrivcn  to  the  daughters,  and,  on  others,  they  were 
held  unqualified  to  fucceed.  We  thus  fee  that 
right  changed  with  power;  and  juftice,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  was  either  unknown  or  difregarded. 

Lewis  Huttin  left  an  only  daughter,  and  two 
brothers  :  the  elder,  Philip  the  Tall,  aflumed  the 
crown,  in  prejudice  of  Huttin's  daughter,  and  at- 
tempted to  cover  his  ufurpation  by  the  Salic  law. 
The  younger  brother,  Charles  the  Fair,  jealous 
of  his  elder  brother's  fortune,  oppofed  his  preten- 
fions,  and  aiTerted  the  daughter's  right  to  fucceed. 
This  caufe  was  carried  before  the  French  parlia- 
ment, and  decided  in  favour  of  Philip.  This 
monarch  enjoyed  the  crown  but  a  fhort  time, 
and,  dying,  left  only  daughters  to  fucceed  him  : 
Charles  the  Fair,  however,  was  now  of  a  diffe- 
rent fentiment  from  what  he  had  been  formerly  ; 
he  now  maintained  the  law  for  the  exclufion  of 
females,  becaufe  it  made  in  his  favour.  He  feized 
the  crown  without  oppofition,  and  enjoyed  it  for 
fome  time,  but,  dying,  left  his  wife  with  child. 
As  there  was  now  no  apparent  heir,  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown  was  to  be  regent,  and  two  perfoqs  af- 
fcrted  their  claim  upon  this  oc«afion  :  Edward  III. 
F  6  had 
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had  laid  his  claim,  as  being,  by  his  mother  Ifabella, 
who  was  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  fitter  to 
the  three  laft  kings  of  Fiance,  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown.  Philip  Valois,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
fcized  upon  it,  as  being  the  next  heir  by  the  male 
fucceffion.  The  claims  of  Philip  were  preferred  ; 
he  was  conftitutcd  regent  of  France,  and,  the 
queen  being  unfortunately  brought  to-bed  of  a 
daughter,  he  was  unanimoufly  elected  king.  He 
was  crowned  by  his  fubjects  with  univerfal  fatis- 
faction,  had  the  appellation  of  Philip  the  Fortu- 
nate given  him,  and  to  this  he  added  thofe  which 
might  merit  good  fortune,  virtue  and  juftice. 
Among  other  inftances  of  his  felicity,  he  might 
reckon  that  of  the  homage  paid  him  by  Edward,  his 
rival,  which  he  came  to  offer  at  Amiens :  however, 
this  homage  was  foon  followed  by  a  war,  and  Ed- 
ward difputed  that  crown,  of  which  he  had  juil 
before  declared  himfelf  the  vaflaL  > 

A  brewer  at  Ghent  was  one  of  thofe  who  gave 
the  greater!  affiftance  to  Edward  in  this  war,  and 
determined  him  to  aflume  the  title  of  king  of 
France.  This  citizen's  name  was  James  Ardevet^ 
grown  too  powerful  for  a  fubje£t,  and  one  of  thofe, 
according  to  Machiavel,  whom  kings  ought  to 
flatter  or  deflroy.  Thus  affifted,  Edward  made  a 
powerful  invafton :  upon  landing,  he  was  challen- 
ged by  Philip  to  try  their  fortune  upon  equal  terms, 
in  fome  appointed  plain.  Edward  accepted  the 
challenge,  for  in  every  action  this  prince  affeeled 
the  hero  ;.  but,  fome  obftacles  intervening,  the  war 
was.  profecuted  in  the  ufual  manner,  by  taking 
every  advantage  where  it  happened  to  offer. 

In  thefe  battles  there  are  little  material  for  in- 
ftruclion,  nor  can  they  afford  any  thing  more  en- 
tertaining, than  the  hiftcry  of  a  maroding  party 

in 
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in  one  of  our  modern  gazettes.  It  is  fufficient  to 
1  e,  that  feveral  fkirmifhes  only  drew  on  the 
and  decifive  victory  of  Cicfly,  which 
honeft  Englifhman  boafts  of  to  this  veryhour.  In 
this  memorable  battle,  Philip  was  at  the  head  of 
an  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  Edward  only  of 
thirty  thoufand.  The  Black  Prince,  his  fon,  as 
yet  but  a  youth  of  fifteen,  commanded  the  firft 
line  of  the  Englifh  army.  The  fecond  was  con- 
ducted by  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel ; 
and  the  body  of  referve  was  headed  by  the  king  in 
per  fon.  He  and  the  prince  of  Wales  had  that 
morning  received  the  facrament  with  great  devo- 
tion, and  his  behaviour  denoted  the  calm  intre- 
pidity of  a  man  refolved  on  conqucft  or  death. 
The  army  being  thus  arranged,  the  king  rode  from 
rank  to  rank,  with  a  chearful  countenance  j  bad 
his  foldiers  remember  the  honour  of  their  country, 
while  his  eloquence  animated  the  whole  army  to  a 
degree  of  enthufiaftic  expectation.  To  oppofe  the 
Englifh,  Philip  had  drawn  up  his  formidable  army 
in  three  divisions  alfo  ;  the  firft  commanded  by 
John  of  Luxemburgh,  the  blind  king  of  Bohe- 
mia; the  fecond  was  led  by  the  count  of  Alencon, 
and  Philip,  in  perfon,  commanded  the  body  of 
referve.  This  was  the  firft  battle  that  the  Black 
Prince  had  feen,  but  he  now  appeared  foremoft  in 
the  very  (hock,  and  continued,  for  fome  tidie,  to 
turn  the  fortune  of  -the  day  ;  but  his  courage  would 
have  been  foon  opprefTed  by  numbers,  had  not  the 
earl  of  Northampton  come  to  his  relief.  The 
very  thickeit  of  the  battle  was  now  gathered  round 
him,  and  the  valour  of  a  boy  filled  even  veterans 
with  aflonimment :  but  their  furprize  at  his  cou- 
rage could  not  give  way  to  their  feats  for  his  per- 
fon j 
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fon;  apprehenfive  that  fome  misfortune  might  hap- 
pen to  him  in  the  end,  they  fent  the  king  word  to 
haften  to  the  prince's  relief.  Edward,  who  had 
all  this  time  viewed  the  engagement  from  a  wind- 
mill, with  great  deliberation  afked  if  his  fon  was 
dead;  and,  being  anfwered,  that  he  ftill  lived  and 
was  giving  aftonifhing  inftances  of  valour,  Then 
tell  my  generals ',  cried  the  king,  that  he  Jhall  have 
no  ajfiftance  from  me ;  the  honour  of  this  day  Jhall  be 
his,  and  he  jhall  be  indebted  to  his  own  merit  alone  for 
viftory.  Upon  this  occafion  thirty  thoufand  of  the 
French  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
day  after  they  experienced  another  defeat.  This 
victory  is  partly  afcribed  to  four  pieces  ®f  artillery, 
which  the  Englifh  firft  made  ufe  of  here,  and  the 
ufe  of  which  had  been  but  lately  difcovered.  Ed- 
ward, after  two  victories  gained  in  two  days,  took 
Calais,  of  which  the  Englifh  remained  in  pofTeffion 
two  hundred  and  ten  years. 

This  war,  which  was  at  once  carried  on  in  three 
different  counties  of  France,  thinned  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  invaded  country,  and  drained  that  of 
the  invaders.  But  a  deftrucHon  ftill  more  ter- 
rible than  that  of  war,  contributed,  at  this  time, 
to  defolate  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
A  peftilence  more  terrible  than  any  mentioned  in 
former  hiftory,  which  had  already  almoft  difpeo- 
pled  Afia  and  Africa,  came  to  fettle  upon  the  wef- 
tern  world,  with  increafed  malignity.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  people  were  cut  off  by  it  :  in  London 
it  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  one  year's 
fpace  there  were  buried,  in  Charter-hcufe  church- 
yard, above  fifty  thoufand  perfons.  It  was  in  the 
midft  of  this  terrible  fcourge  of  nature,  that  the 
ambition  of  Edward  and  Philip  were  contending 

for 
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for  new  conqucfts,  and  adding  to  the  calami- 
tics  of  mankind.  Thcfe  ravages,  however,  were 
filently  repaired  by  commerce  and  induftry  j  thofe 
arts,  which  were  then  defpifed  by  princes,  were 
laying  the  feeds  of  future  opulence  and  increafed 
population.  Thefe  arts  were  travelling,  gradually, 
from  Italy,  and  had  begun  to  find  harbour  in  Eng- 
land :  the  refinements,  and  the  pleafures  of  fenfe 
every  day  began  to  improve,  but  intellectual 'refine- 
ment was  yet  unknown  :  feniual  enjoyments  muft 
ever  be  carried  to  fome  height,  before  mankind  can 
find  leifure  or  tafte  for  entertainments  of  a  more  de- 
licate nature. 

During  the  Englifli  victories  on  the  continent, 
the  Scots,  ever  willing  to  embrace  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  rapine  or  revenge,  invaded  England 
with  a  numerous  army.  This  unexpected  invafion, 
at  fuch  a  juncture,  alarmed  the  Englifh,  but, 
however,  was  not  capable  of  dimeartening  them. 
Lionel,  Edward's  fon,  who  was  left  guardian  of 
England  during  his  father's  abfence,  was  yet  but  a 
boy,  incapable  of  commanding  an  army  ;  but  the 
victories  on  the  continent  even  feemed  to  infpire 
women  with  ardour.  Philippa,  Edward's  queen, 
took  upon  her  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  in  perfon  :  to 
that  end,  heading  the  troops  drawn  together  from 
all  parts,  with  wonderful  expedition,  fhe  marched 
directly  againfr.  the  Scots,  and  offered  them  battle. 
The  Scotch  king  was  no  lefs  impatient  to  engage  : 
he  imagined  a  victory  would  be  eafy  againft  undif- 
ciplined  troops,  and  headed  by  a  woman  :  but  he 
was  miferably  deceived ;  he  had  not  only  the  morti- 
fication to  lofe  the  day,  but  to  be  made  a  prifoner 
by  the  hands  of  theEnglifh. 

Thefe  conquefts  abroad  were,  however,  no  way 
favourable  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  at  home.    As  the 

kins: 
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king  became  victorious,  he  neceflarily  increafed  in 
independence.  The  barons,  clergy,  and  people,, 
balanced  each  Other's  power  ;  the  royal  power  alone 
was  growing  beyond  its  bounds.  Yet  Edward  was 
too  fenfible  a  monarch  to  give  open  difguil ;  he  was 
only  laying  a  foundation  of  defpotifm  for  his  fuccef- 
for  to  build  upon ;  and*  had  he  been  of  equal  capa- 
city with  his  father,  he  might  have  feized  upon 
public  liberty  with  impunity.  But  I  have  tranfgrefled 
the  bounds  of  a  letter,  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  prince's  icign  ;  I  mud.  therefore  re- 
fer you  to  my  next* 


LETTER     XIX. 

WE  have  already  feen  how  unjuftly  the  people 
diftribute  titles  to  kings,  before  they  have 
deferved  them :  we  have  feen  the  fecond  Edward 
called  the  father  of  his  country,  in.  the  beginning 
of  his  reign;  and  yet  fall^  in  the  end,,  a  miferable 
facrifice  to  its  refentment.  We  have  ken  Philip  of 
Valois,  furnamed  the  Fortunate,  upon  coming  to. 
the  crown,  fuffering  the  moil  fignal  defeats,  fome 
time  after. 

John  fucceeded  Philip  in  the  throne  of  France,, 
but  had  his  pretentions  contefted  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  who  commanded  the  army  of  his 
father.  This  young  prince's  gallantry,  bravery, 
and  mpdefty,  had  won  the  afreciions  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  he  almoft  became  invincible  at  their 
head.  John,  in  the  mean  time,  was  at  the  head 
of  a  divided  and  factious  nobility;  the  government 
of  France  being,   under  this  John,   exa&ly  what 

that 
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•   of  England  had  been  under  a  prince  of 

lie  name  ibme  reigns  before.      They   had   their 
parliaments    of    barons,   defpotic   over    thei*   own 
hereditary  pofleflions  ;  and   they    obliged    John  of 
a  charter,    very  much  rciembling 
the  L'harta,  which   had   been  figncd  by 

Englifh  monarch.  The  warlike  refourccs  of  France 
and  England  were,  therefore,  at  this  rime  very 
unequal.  John  was  at  the  head  of  a  nobility  whicn 
acknowledged  no  fubordi nation  amongft  each  other : 
they  led  their  dependent  flaves  to  the  fight,  and 
obeyed  fuperior  command  only  as  it  fuited  their  in- 
clination ;  their  king  might  more  juftly  be  faid  to 
command  a  number  of  fmall  armies  under  diftincl: 

ders,  than  one  vaft  machine  operating  with  uni- 
formity and  united  force.    The  French  barons  paid 
their  own  foldiers,  punifhed  their  tranfgreifiortf,  and* 
rewarded  their  fidelity.     But  very  different  were  the 
forces  of  England  :  The  main  be  Englifh 

ny  was  compofed  of  th  ,  indiferirmnatety 

ed,  paid  by  the  king,  and  regarding  him  as 
the  fource  of  preferment  or  difgrace.  JnhVad  of 
perfonal  attendance,  the  nobility  contributed  fup- 
plies  in  money;  and  there  was  only  fuch  a  number 
of  nobles  in  the  army,  as  mi  the  fpirit  of 

honour  alive,  without  diminiihing  military  fubor- 
dination. 

With  an  army  thus  compofed,  the  Black  Princ* 
advanced  to  Poitfiers,  and  ravaged  a  country  that 
once  belonged  to  his  anceftors.  King  John,  at 
the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  came  up  to 
him  battle  :  the  Englifh  army  was  in  fuch  a  fit 
tion,  that  he  might  readily  have  ftarved  it  into  any 
terms  he  thought  proper,  but  he  was  impatient 
of  fuch  a  delay  :  both  generals  committed  unpar- 
donable 
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donable  faults  ;  the  one  in  being  Jed  thus  into  a 
defile,  the  other  in  not  taking  a  proper  advantage 
of  the  fituation.  But  at  this  age,  we  muft  not  ex- 
pect Csefars  or  Hannibals  to  conduct:  armies  ;  igno- 
rant generals  were  oppofed  by  generals  ftill  more 
ignorant.  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  which  foon 
followed,  very  much  refemblcd  that  of  Creffy  : 
the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Englifh  army  came 
off  victorious,  the  flower  of  the  French  were  cut 
off,  and  the  king,  being  wounded  in  the  face,  was 
taken  prifoner.  A  particular,  worth  noting,  is, 
that  he  furrendered  himfclf  to  one  of  his  own  fub- 
jec'rs,  whom  he  had  formerly  banifhed,  and  who 
now  fought  for  his  enemies.  Of  four  fons  the 
king  of  France  had  with  him,  the  three  eldeft 
quickly  fled,  and,  by  their  cowardice,  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  the  army  :  his  fourth  and  youngeft 
fon,  as  yet  but  thirteen  years  old,  ftill  fought  by 
his  father,  ftuck  near  him  in  all  the  viciilitudes  of 
the  field,  and,  at  length,  was  taken  prifoner  by  his 
fide.  This  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  educa- 
tion princes  then  gave  their  children. 

This  victory  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to 
the  valour  of  the  Black  Prince;  but  his  modefty, 
after  conqueft,  was  ftill  more  remarkable.  In  the 
moft  humble  manner  he  remonftrated  with  his  royal 
captive,  who  was  complaining  of  his  misfortunes, 
that  ftill  he  had  the  comfort  left  to  reflect,  that 
though  he  loft  the  victory,  yet  his  courage  deferved 
it,  and  that  a  fubmiflive  deference  to  his  perfon 
fhould  never  be  wanting  to  make  him  forget  his 
captivity.  In  April  following,  the  prince  arrived 
in  England,  bringing  his  prifoner  with  him,  enter- 
ing into  London  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
prince,  upen  the  left,  rode  a  little  black  horfe,  while 

the 
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the  royal  prifoncr  was  mounted  on  a  (lately  white 
Charger,  remarkable  for  its  furniture  and  beauty. 

Two  kings,  prifoners  in  the  fame  court,  at  the 
fame  time,  were  confidered  as  glorious  conquefts  : 
but  all  that  England  gained  by  them  was  only 
glory.  Whatever  was  acquired  in  France,  with 
all  the  fplendors  of  triumph,  was  fuccefiively,  and 
in  a  manner,  filently  loft,  without  even  the  morti- 
fication of  a  defeat.  The  treaties  that  were  made 
with  the  captive  kings,  as  may  be  cafily  imagined, 
were  highly  to  the  advantage  of  the  conquerors; 
but  thole  treaties  were  no  longer  obferved,  than 
while  the  Englifh  had  it  in  their  power  to  enforce 
obedience.  It  is  true,  John  held  to  his  engage- 
ments as  far  as  was  in  his  power;  but  by  being  a 
prifoner  he  loft  his  authority,  and  his  misfortunes 
rendered  him  contemptible.  Upon  his  return  from 
captivity,  he  not  only  found  himfclf  without 
finances,  but  at  the  head  of  an  exhaufted  ftate  ;  foU 
diers  without  difcipline,  and  peafants  without  law. 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  banditti,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  aiTumcd  the  tittle  of  The  Friend  of  God,  and 
the  E?u?ny  of  Mankind.  A  citizen  of  Sens,  called 
John  of  Gouge,  alfo  got  himfelf,  by  means  of 
robberies,  to  be  acknowledged  king,  and  caufed  as 
many  calamities  by  his  devaftations,  as  the  real 
king  had  caufed  by  his  misfortunes.  Such  was 
the  ftate  of  France  upon  the  arrival  of  John  from 
England ;  yet  fuch  was  the  abfurdity  of  this  mo- 
narch, that  he  immediately  prepared  for  a  crufade 
into  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  was  fcarce  replaced 
on  his  throne  :  had  his  exhaufted  fubjecls  been 
able  to  furnifli  him  out  for  his  chimerical  project, 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  gone  through  with  it, 
but  their  miferies  were  fuch,  as  to  be  even  incapa- 
ble of  paying  his  ranfom  ;  upon  which  he  again 

returned 
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returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in  lefs  thaM 
n  year.  It  is  laid  his  paffion  for  the  countefs  of  Sa- 
lisbury was  the  real  caufe  of  this  journey  -3  and, 
indeed,  his  age,  he  being  near  fixty,  when  men 
too  often  indulge  this  prepofterous  paflion,  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  times  feem  to  countenance  this 
opinion. 

If  England,  during  thefe  mining  revolutions,, 
gained  any  real  advantage,  it  was  only  that  of  hav- 
ing a  fpirit  of  elegance  and  honour  now  difFufed 
through  every  rank  of  people.  The  meaneft  fol- 
dier  now  began  to  follow  his  leader  from  love,  and 
not  compulfion  ;  he  was  brave  from  fentiment  alone, 
and  had  the  honour  of  his  country  beating  at  his 
heart,  even  though  in  the  humbleft  ftation.  This 
v/as  the  time  when  chivalry  was  at  the  higher!,  and 
all  the  fuccefTes  of  England,  at  this  period,  were 
Owing  to  a  concurrence  of  circumftances  not  much 
iraed  by  h  i  it  or  iam;  Anmmtkmthn  was  led  on 

The  fpint  of  chivalry,  in  fome  meafure,  ferved 
to  (often  the  ferofity  of  the  age  ;  it  was  a  mixture 
of  love,  generofity,  and  war.  You  have  already 
feen  that  the  fons  of  princes  and  the  nobility,  inftead 
of  being  bred  to  arts,  or  polifhed  by  the  fciences, 
were  brought  into  the  field  at  an  early  age,  and  in- 
structed in  no  other  arts,  but  thofe  of  arms. 

This  in{truc~tion*  confifted  in  little  more  than 
merely  how  to  fit  on  horfeback,  to  wield  the  lance, 
to  run  at  the  ring,  to  flourifh  at  a  tournament,  to 
fall  at  the  feet  of  a  miftrefs,  and  attain  fuch  accom- 
plifhments  as  inured  their  bodies  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  a  campaign.  The  rules  of  tactics,  of  incamp- 
ments,  of  Itratagems,  of  fortifications,  were  but 
little  minded  by  any. 

Charles 


tion, 
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Charles  the  Wife,  of   Frar. 
by  a  finely  conductc  1  whatc. 

loft  by  Jolin,   his    predeceiTor.  .rd   the 

Blaek  Prince*,  red  by  a  lingering  con/un 

died  at  the  palace  of   W<  Irminlter,  in  the 
,:h  year   of    his    age.     England   began    to 
ace  of  difcontent ;  the  public  treaf . 
ihed   without  any  advantage  to  the  kingd 
the  fubjech  laboured  under  numberlefs  grjet 
in  fhort,  the  kingdom  Teemed  now  to  feel,  that  a 
nation  might  be  at  once  very   victorious  and  v« 
unhappy.     But,   to  complete  their  miferics,    ] 
w:u\l,  their  king,  was  now  no  longer  what  he  was 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  reign  :  he  was  funk  into 
unmanly  indolence,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  en- 
joyment of  loofe  deiire,  in  the  anils  />f  a  favourite 
concubine,  called  Alice  Perrcrs.     His  parliament 
made  frequent  remonftrances  againft  this  bafe  ob- 
livion of  himfelf:  the  parliaments,   at  this  time, 
were  not,  as  formerly,  factions  ready   to  opprefs 
public   liberty,    but  aflemblies  of  wife  and    good 
men,  fedulous  for  common  welfare,  and  of  wif- 
dom  equal    to  the  rectitude   of  their   intentions; 
they    frequently  remonftrated    againft   the    king's 
and  his  minifters  conduct;  they,  at  one  time,  had 
influence  fufficient  to  get  his  concubine  removed, 
but  he  foon  took  her  back,  for  the  paflions  of  age 
are  incurable.     In  her  company  he  forgot  all  the 
tmrdens,  duties,  and  fatigues  of  (rate,  and  left  the 
kingdom  to  be  plundered  by  a  rapacious  miniftry  : 
he  did   not    live   to  feel   the  confequences  of   his 
bad  conduct :  he  died  at  Shene  in  Surry,   defeated 
by  all,  even  by  thofe  who  had  formerly  grown  rich 
by  his  bounty  :  Richard  II.  fonof  the  Black  Prince, 

I  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr,  and  came  to  govern 
•     a  dif- 
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a  difcontented  people,  a  rapacious  miniftry,  and  an 
jmpoverifhed  ftate.  Thefe  were  the  calamities  con- 
fequent  upon  the  errors  of  the  preceding  reign. 
Edward  III.  efcaped  them,  but  they  fell  heavily 
upon  Richard,  his  fucceflbr. 

LETTER    XX. 

THE  faults  of  conquerors,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  generally  fall  upon  their  fucceflbrs. 
.  n  Richard  U.  came  to  the  throne  of  his 

•  377*  grandfather,  when  yet  but  eleven, 
and  found  the  people  difcontented  and  poor. 
The  gentry  were,  in  fa£t,  luxurious;  a  fpirit  of 
profufion  had  entered  with  the  fpirit  of  gallantry ; 
this  necefiarily  produced  indolence  and  rapacity 
among  the  higher  orders  of  the  kingdom,  and  their 
wants  muft  neceiTarily  produce  an  opprefiion  of  the 
reft. 

The  regents,  however,  appointed  during  the 
king's  minority,  feemed  no  way  folicitous  to  ap- 
peafe  thefe  murmurings.  The  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  better  known  by  the  name  of  John  of 
Ghaunt,  in  the  very  beginning,  difgufted  the 
people,  by  robbing  two  knights  of  a  prifoner, 
which  they  had  taken  in  war ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  feveral  expeditions  againft  the  French  and 
Scots  happened  to  be  carried  on  without  fuc- 
cefs.  But  a  new  engagement  entered  into  by  the 
crown,  of  aflifting  Portugal,  at  a  time  when  the 
government  was  infulted  by  nearer  enlmies,  raifed 
the  people's  indignation.  To  fupport  this  unne- 
ceffary  alliance,  a  fubfidy  was  to  be  levied  by  a 
poll-tax,  payable  by  all  above  the  age  of  fifteen  : 

this, 
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this,  at  laft,  railed  the  people's  refentment  into  an 
infiu  rection. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  who  by  war,  by 
a  rcfidence  in  towns,  and  by  other  means,  had  be- 
come free,  yet  there  were  ilill  multitudes  in  the 
country  who  had  lands  in  villenage,  that,  as  yet, 

cc  only  flaves  to  the  lords  from  whom  they  held. 
Theft  men  had  fecn  the  charms  of  liberty,  from 
its  effects  upon  others  -9  and  they  panted  for  freedom 
themfelves.  The  luxury  and  opulence  which  they 
faw.  others  enjoy,  but  for  which  they  toiled,  be- 
came an  incentive  to  them  to  ftruggle  for  liberty 
alfo.  Several  of  thefe  had  become  opulent  enough 
to  purchafe  their  freedom,  but,  by  an  unjuft  act  of 
parliament,  thofe  purchafes  were  declared  of  no 
validity.  This  the  peafants  confidered  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  fuch  indeed 
it  actually  was.  A  parliament  of  lords,  and  rich 
commoners,  in  this  inftance,  feemed  to  have  no  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  men  whom  they  confidered  as 
Haves,  as  if  fome  orders  of  mankind  were  held 
even  too  vile  to  find  juftice.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were,  therefore,  thus  prepared  for  fedition, 
when  the  manner  of  collecting  the  poll-tax  pro- 
voked them  to  open  revolt. 

We  have,  in  preceding  reigns,  perceived  popu- 
lar infurrections  only  in  the  towns  j  we  now  find 
the  fpirit  of  feditious  liberty  Spreading  into  the 
country.  Citizens,  at  fir  ft,  began  to  perceive  their 
own  ftrength,  and  next  the  fame  manner  of  think- 
ing is  embraced  by  the  peafant,  whom  the  feverity 
of  the  laws  had  annexed  to  the  foil.  We  now  be- 
gin to  find  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  humanity 
diffufed  even  to  the  very  lowcil  of  the  people, 
and  exerting  itfelf  in  rude  and  terrible  efforts  for 
freedom. 

The 
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The  prefcnt  infurre&ion  began  in  EiTex,  where 
a  report  was  induftrioufly  fpread,  implying,  that 
the  peafants  were  doomed  to  death  ;  that  their 
houfes  would  be  burned,  and  their  farms  plundered. 
The  country  people,  alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
role  in  their  own  defence,  and,  their  numbers  con- 
tinually increasing,  they  advanced  near  London,  to 
the  number  of  an  hundred  thoufand,  with  banners 
difplayed.  At  the  head  of  this  undifciplined  con- 
courfe  was  one  Walter,  by  trade  a  tyler ;  he  was 
one  of  thofe  hardy  fpirits  fo  frequently  found  among 
the  common  Englifh,  ready  to  face  any  danger 
and  fupport  every  calamity :  in  exa<SHng"the  poll- 
tax  he  had  refufed  to  pay  for  his  daughter,  alledg- 
ingi  that  fhe  was  under  the  age  mentioned  in  the 
a&  of  parliament.  The  brutal  collector  in  lifted 
upon  her  being  a  full  grown  woman,  and,  in  order 
to  anertain  his  afTertions,  proceeded  to  ac~ts  of  in- 
decency ;  this  provoked  the  father  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  ftruck  him  dead  at  one  blow  with 
his  hammer:  Wat  Tyler  was  therefore  confidered 
as  a  champion  in  the  caufe,  and  appointed  fpokef- 
man  to  the  people.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  dif- 
orders  commited  by  fuch  a  tumultuous  anembly  ; 
they  burned  and  pillaged,  wherever  they  came,  and 
revenged  their  former  miferies  upon  their  mailers, 
the  gentry,  to  whom  they  no  longer  acknowledged 
fubjection.  After  having  entered  the  Tower,  and 
murdered  fuch  as  they  regarded  as  enemies,  they 
divided  themfelves  into  bodies,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  different  parts  of  the  environs  of  the 
city.  At  length,  Richard,  riding  towards  Smith- 
field,  invited  them  to  a  conference,  in  order  to 
know  and  remove  their  grievances.  Wat  Tyler 
juft  entered  Smithfield,  when  the  king's  knight 
delivered  the  royal  menage,  without  alighting,  not 

imagin- 
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imagining  he  fhould  (land  upon  ceremony  :  but 
this  haughty  demagogue,  whofe  pride  began  to 
rife  with  his  exaltation,  was  fo  offended  at  this 
want  of  refpecl:,  that  he  was  going  to  kill  him,  if 
the  king,  who  was  hirnfelf  advancing,  had  not  or- 
dered him  to  difmount.  In  Wat  Tyler's  conference  ■ 
with  the  king,  being  both  on  horfeback,  he  made 
feveral  propofals,  which,  though  cenfured  byhifto- 
rians  as  extravagant,  in  reality  breathe  nothing  but 
common  juftice.  He  defired  that  all  flaves  fhould 
be  fet  free,  and  that  all  commonages  mould  be  open 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  :  whilft  he  made 
thefe  demands,  he  now  and  then  lifted  up  hisfword 
in  a  menacing  manner  ;  v/hich  iniblence  fo  raifed 
the  indignation   of  William  Walworth,  mayor  of 

Iondon,  who  attended  the  king,  that,  without 
Hindering  to  what  danger  he  expofed  his  mailer, 
5  ftu nned  Tyler  with  a  blow  of  his  mace,  and 
ir  Philpot  riding  up,  thruft  his  fword  through  his 
body  :  his  followers  feeing  their  leader  on  the 
ground,  encouraged  each  other  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  their  bows  were  now  bent  for  execu- 
tion, when  Richard,  though  not  quite  fixtcen 
years  of  age,  inftead  of-flying,  rode  up  to  the  rebels, 
with  admirable  conftancy  and  prefencc  of  mind, 
crying  out  with  a  refolutc  voice,  What,  ?ny  lieges, 
will  you  then  kill  your  king,  Be  not  concerned  for  the 
lofs  of  your  leader  :  I  myfelf  will  new  be  your  General* 
follow  ?ne  into  the  field,  and  you  jhall  have  whatever  you 
dtfirc. 

The  rebels  immediately  defined  j  they  followed 

the   king,    as   if  mechanically;  and    the  next   day 

eceived    a  charter   of  freedom  and  a   general  par- 

011.     But  thefe  were  only   extorted    grants,  they 

ere   foon  retracted,    the  ringleaders  of  the  rebel- 

Vol.  I.  G  lion 
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lion  were  tried,  convicted  of  treafon,  and  executed 
without  mercy.     The   infurrections  of  th.e  barons 

ainft  their  king,  hiftorians  talk  of  with  no  great 
degree  of  animofity  ;  the  infurrections  of  the  ple- 
beians againft  the  barons,  in  the*  pre  fen  t  cafe,  is 
branded  with  all  the  virulence  of  reproach.  The 
punifhment  of  the  infurgent  barons,  is  generally 
ftyled  cruelty ;  the  punifhment  of  men  who  fought 
for  native  freedom,  is  called  ju  ft  ice;  but,  we  muft 
be  contented  with  fuch  mifreprefentations  of  facts, 
till  philofophers  can  be  found  to  write  hiftory. 

We  now  fee  the  firft  wrong  ftep  in  Richard's 
conduct.  He  granted  the  rebels  a  charter,  by  which 
he  gave  the  fanction  of  juftice  to  their  claims,  but 
foon  revoked  this  charter,  which  was  apparently  de- 
nying that  juftice  they  demanded.  By  thefe  means 
he  diflipated,  indeed,  the  combination  for  that  time, 
but  their  hatred  remained,  and  was  propagated  by 
the  feverity  of  punifhment. 

By  this  means  Richard  had  effedtually  alienated 
the  .affections  of  the  lower  orders  of.  people  -3  it  now 
only  remained  to  make  the  parliament  his  enemies. 
Being  come  to  his  feventeenth  year,  he  began  more 
plainly  to  difcover  his  inclinations,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  reftrained  by  the  authority  of  his  go- 
vernors :  he  had  been  bred  up  amidft  flatterers, 
who  never  ventured  to  controul  his  wTill  ;  he  had 
feen  the  liberties  taken  by  Edward  III.  over  his 
fubjects,  and  he  fancied  he  might  imitate  him  in 
them  ;  but  Richard  was  not  the  conqueror  of  France 
and  Scotland  ;  he  was  hated  by  the  poor,  and  en- 
vied by  three  guardians  of  great  power,  who  fe- 
crctly  defired  his  crown  :  every  error,  therefore,  in 
the  conduct  of  a  king,  fo  fituated,  muft  be  attended 
with  dangerous  and  violent  effects  :  his  indolence 
in   reprefling  the  invafion  of  the   Scots,  and   the 

machinations 
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machinations  of  France,  were  fufficicnt  to  give  dif- 
I   to  his  conduct.      All  Jii^  exagge- 

1,  and  his  behaviour,  even  when  right,  pub- 
licly reproved.     Unaccufl  controul,  he 
a  fcheme  of  becoming  abfolute,  and  governing  with- 
out his   parliament's  ailiftance  or  advice.   Will 
however,  to  colour  his  arbitrary  proceeding  with 
the  appearance  of  juftice,  he   aflced  the  opinion  of 
the    judges:    their   opinions    have  been   too   often 
found  to  be  influenced  by   intereft;   they  gave  h 
their  opinion,   that   the  king  was  above  law.     Yet 
haps  they  might  have   been  directed  by  ancient 
laws,  but  cuftom    had   introduced    new   modes   of 
thinking,  and  they  did    not  pay  a  juft  deference  to 
power.     This   fentence   the  lords   oppofed  by 
declarat                  I    offering    various  reafom,    v. 
quickly  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men  to  fceond 
their  arguments  :  but,  what  had  (till  gr  ht, 
they  threatened  to  chufe  a  new  king,    which   fo 
rated  upon  the  king's  natural  punllanimity,  that 
onfented  to  change  his  favourite  minifters,  who 
had  advifed  him  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative;  he 
renewed  his  coronation  oath,  and  the  fame  forma- 
re  ufed  as  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 

have   feen    numbcrlefs  of  thefe  infurrcc 
tout   any  apparent   confequence ;  the  king  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  one  reign,  and  permitted  to  rang 

ty  in  another:  the  only  fecret,   at  that  time, 

1   king  to  become  defpotic,  was   to  be  ever  in 

field;  a  warlike    prince  might    command  the 

nobility,  as  they  were  obliged  to  follow  him  in  his 

campaigns;    and    he  might  command  the  per, 

1    that  fondnefc  which    the  vulgar  have  for   a 
conqueror.     Richard,  however,  was  no  way  \v 
like;  but  being  bred   up  in  the  luxury   and   pride 
G  2 
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of  a  court,  ftill  expected  deference  and  obedience, 
which  could,  at  that  time,  be  obtained  only  by 
merit  in  war. 

Having,  by  the  removal  of  his  favourites,  ren- 
dered himfelf  ftill  more  feeble  than  before,  he  now 
ran  into  profufion,  and  endeavoured  to  forget  his 
real  weaknefs,  in  extravagance  and  luxury.  Such 
expences  necefTarily  created  new  demands  upon 
the  people,  and  they  were  bold  enough  to  refufe  : 
this  necefTarily  produced  new  infurrections,  and 
reiterated  punifhments  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
Puniibment  and  arbitrary  proceeding  generally  pro- 
duce but  a  temporary  and  fatal  fecurity :  Richard, 
however,  infenfible  of  this,  imagined  that  how  was 
the  time  to  render  himfelf  defpotic,  and  had  even 
influence  fuffieient  to  prevail  upon  a  parliament, 
called  in  the  year  1397,  to  ju^'fy  ms  pretenfions. 
By  this  mercilefs  feftion  feveral  of  the  nobility 
loP*  their  lives:  the  archbiihop *  of  Canterbury 
was  banimed,  the  earl  of  Arundel  put  to  death, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  fentenced  to  quit  the 
kingdom. 

Every  thing  feemed  to  contribute  to  fupport  the 
king  in  the  acquifition  of  his  new-created  power. 
The  moft  forward  to  oppofe  his  defigns  had  fuf- 
fered  death  or  banimment,  and  they  who  ftill  re- 
mained, were  bribed  to  acquiefce,  by  penfions, 
grants  and  places.  The  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  the  governors  of  the  towns  and  counties, 
were  all  devoted  to  his  intereft;  yet  all  this  was 
but  a  deceitful  fecurity  ;  this  was  a  power  founded 
upon  intereft '  or  terror  alone,  and  not  upon  af- 
fection j  the  people  hated  him,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  the  nobles  enly  obeyed  him  through  con- 
ftraint. 

In 
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In  t  nner  did  this    giddy   monarch  fuller 

ifelf  to  be  deluded  by   vain   h  lid  every 

gave  fome  new  inftance  of  draining  the  1 

eyond  what  it  cuuld  bear  :  but  foon  an 
opportunity  offered  to  induce  the  people  to  refufe  a 
blind  obedience  to  his  unjuft  commands,  and  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  former  errors;  a  charge  happening 
to  be  exhibited  by  the  duke  of  Hereford  againft  the 
dulce  of  Norfolk,  for  having  fpok.cn  feditious  words 
nil  his  majefty,    in  a   private  converfation ;   for 

lit  of  fufficient  proof  to  fupport  the  accufation, 
it  was  decreed  by  the  lords  in  parliament,  that  the 
difpute  fhould  be  decided  by  ilngle  combat,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  ftill  in  fafhion.  The 
time  and  the  place  were  appointed  for  the  determin- 
ing this  affair,  and  the  combatants  met  accordingly. 
It  may  not  be  amifs  to  defcribe  the  ceremonies  upon 
that  occafion. 

Hereford,  the  challenger,    firft   appeared,  on   a 
white    courfer,    gaily    caparifoned,    armed    at    all 
points,  with  his  drawn  fword  in  his  hand  :  when 
he  approached  the  lifts,  the  marefchal  demanded, 
who  he  was,  to  which  he  anfwered,  "  I  am  Henry 
"  of  Lancafter,  duke  of  Hereford,   come    hiihtr, 
k<  according   to  my  duty,  againft   Thomas  Mow- 
"   bray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  a"  falfe  traitor  to  G 
u  the   king,   the   realm,  and  me."     Then,  ta 
the  oath  that  his  quarrel  was  juft  and  true,   he 
fired    to  enter   the  lifts;  which    being   grai 
fheathed  his  fword,  pulled  down  hi  ,   crofted 

himfelf  on  the  forehead,  feized  his  lance,  palled 
the  barrier,  alighted  and  fat  down  in  a  chair  of 
green  velvet,  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lifts.  He 
had  fcarce  taken  his  feat,  when  the  king  came 
into  the  field,  with  great  pomp,  attended  by  the 
peers,  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  who  came  from  France 


on 
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purpofe  to  fee  this  famous  trial ;  and  ten  thou- 
sand men  at  arms  to  prevent  tumults  and  difturb- 
arice.  His  majeity,  being  feated  in  his  chair  of 
ftate,  the  king  at  arms  proclaimed,  that  none  but 
fuch  as  were  appointed  to  marfhal  the  field,  fhould 
prefume  to  touch  the  lifts,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Then  another  herald  proclaimed,  aloud,  "  Behold 
"  here  Henry  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford, 
"  who  has  entered  the  lifts,  to  perform  his  devoir 
"  againft  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
u.  on  pain  of  being  counted  falfe  and  recreant." 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  immediately  appeared  in 
arms,  mounted  upon  a  barbed  horfe,  with  a  coat 
cf  arms  of  crimfon  velvet,  embroidered  with  lions 
of  lilver  and  mulberry  trees;  and,  having  taken  his 
oath  before  the  conf  table  and  niarefchal,  entered 
the  field,  exclaiming  aloud,  cc  God  defend  the 
€<  right."  Alighting  from  his  horfe,  he  placed 
himfelf  in  a  chair  of  crimfon  velvet,  oppofite  to 
his  antagonift,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lilts  :  then 
the  marefchal,  having  meafured  their  lances,  de- 
livered one  to  the  challenger,  and  fent  a  knight 
with  the  other  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  pro- 
clamation was  made  that  they  fhould  prepare  for 
the  combat.  Thsy  immediately  mounted  their 
horfes,  then  clofed  their  beavers,  fixed  their  lances 
on  the  refts ;  and,  the  trumpets  founding  a  charge, 
the  duke  of  Hereford  began  his  career  with  great 
violence,  but,  before  he  could  join  his  antagonift, 
the  king  threw  down  his  warder,  and  the  heralds 
interpofed.  Richard  ordered  their  lances  to  be 
taken  away,  and  banifhed  the  duke  of  Hereford 
for  ten  years,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  life. 
Nothing  could  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  that  unac- 
countable error,  which  ever  attended  this  king's 
deftgns,  than  this  behaviour :  the  one  was  con- 
demned 
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demned  to  exile,  without  with  any 

offence  ;  and  the  other  without  being  t  1  of 

anv  crime.  The  whole  kingdom  was  dilpleafcd 
at  the  disappointment,  and  this  determination,  in 
thole  ferocious  times,  even  kerned  to  argue  cow- 
ardice  in  the   king.     The   duke  of  Norfolk   was 

whelmed  with  grief  and  defpondence,  at  the 
judgment  awarded  againft  him  ;  he  retired  to  Ve- 
nice, where,  in  a  little  time,  he  died  of  forrow 
and  chagrin.  Hereford,  on  the  contrary,  bore  his 
fate  with  great  refignation,  and  behaved  with  fuch 
refpectful  fubmiffion,  when  he  went  to  take  his 
jeavc,  that  the  king  remitted  four  years  of  his 
exile.  From  this  he  withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  French 
king,  and,  in  all  probability,  would  have  married 
the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  had  not 
the  match  been  interrupted  by  the  interpofition  of 
Richard,  who  fent  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  as  his 
ambaflador,  to  reprefent  Hereford  as  a  perfon  who 
had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  practices,  and  to 
aflure  the  French  court,  that  he  would  never  be 
permitted  to  return  to  his  own  country.  The 
princes  of  the  blood,  alarmed  at  this  declaration, 
broke  off  the  match  abruptly  ;  and,  when  Here- 
ford expoftulated  with  them  on  the  fubjec~r,  made 
him  acquainted  with  their  reafons  for  retracting 
the  aflent  they  had  already  given  to  his  propofal. 
Such  complicated  injuries  could  not  fail  to  aggra- 
vate the  refentment  of  the  duke  againft  Richard, 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  ;  and  thefe,  pro- 
bably, firft  turned  his  thoughts  upon  acquiring 
the  crown  of  England.  No  man  could  be  better 
qualified  for  a  project  of  this  nature  than  the  duke 
of  Hereford  :  he  was  cool,  cautious,  difcerning, 
andrefolutej  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
G  4  courage, 
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courage,  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  foldiery,  and  the  favourite  of  the  people  : 
he  was  immenfely  rich,  and,  by  blood  or  alliance, 
connected  with  ail  the  noblemen  in  England.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  not  only  murmured, 
but  loudly  exclaimed  againft  the  fentence  of  banifh- 
ment  which  had  been  denounced  againft  him, 
and  ardently  wifhed  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  him 
juftice. 

It  was  not  Jong  before  they  were  gratified  in  this 
particular :  his  father,  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  dy- 
ing in  February,  the  banifhed  duke  of  Hereford 
ought  to  have  fucceeded  to  his  titles  and  eftate,  by 
virtue  of  his  hereditary  right,  as  well  as  of -the 
letters  patent  which  he  had  obtained,  even  after 
his  fentence  at  Coventry.  But  Richard,  notwith- 
standing his  former  grant?,  allured  by  the  greatnefs 
of  the  prize,  by  a  fentence  no  lefs  unjuft  than  ava- 
ricious, feized  the  deceafed  duke's  effects  and  eftate, 
and  decreed  that  the  fon's  banifhment  fhould  be  per- 
petual. The  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
now  in  a  moft  deplorable  ftate  j  there  was  fcarce 
a  man  in  the  kingdom  able,  though  all  were  wil- 
ling, to  oppofe  the  arbitrary  power  ufurped  by  the 
king.  Finding  himfelf  above  all  reftraint,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  a  foft  and  effeminate  life,  regardlefs 
of  the  good  of  the  public.  Flis  minifters,  not  to 
be  behind  their  monarch,  gave  little  attention  to 
bufmefs,  but  faw,  without  any  concern,  the  Eng- 
lifti  nation  fall  into  the  utmoft  contempt.  In  this 
lituation  the  people  naturally  turned  their  eyes  upon 
the  banifhed  duke,  as  the  only  perfon  from  whom 
they  could  expect  redrefs  :  he  was  ftimulated  by 
private  injuries,  and  had  alliance  and  intereft  to 
give  weight  to  his  meafures.     The  malecontents 

only 
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only  waii  c  abfcnev  at  thefe 

1  execution. 
For  this  an  occaiion  fopn  offered  :  the  carl  of 
March",  prefumtive  heir  of  the  crown,  having 
been  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
was  (lain,  in  a  (kirmi(h,  by  the  native  Irifh  ;  and 
Richard  was  fo  jncenfed  at  this,  that,  with  a  nu- 
merous armv,  he  went  over  to  revenge  his  death  in 
>n.  The  duke  of  Lancafter,  (for  this  was  the 
title  which  the  duke  of  Hereford  aflumed  after  his 
father's  death)  being  informed  of  Richard's  depar- 
ture from  England,  with  three  fmall  veffels,  landed 
at  Ravcnfpurin  Yoridhire,  at  firfr  only  ling 

that  his  fole  aim  was  to  obtain  juftiee.  The  earl  ot 
Northumberland,  who  had  long  been  a  rrialecon- 
tent,  and  Henry  Percy,  his-fon,  furnamed  Hotfpur, 
immediatelv  joined  him  with  fome  troo;  this 

junction,  the  concourfe  of  people  coming  to  lilt 
under  his  banner  was  (o  great,  that,  in  a  few  days, 
his  army  was  threefcore  thoufand  itrong :  fo  eager 
were  the  nobles  and  people  to  put  themfelvt 
the  protection  of  a  prince,  who  allured  them  with 
the  prbfpect  of  freedom. 

Whilit  thefe  things  were  tranfactin  •  'and, 

Richard  was  in  Ireland  in  perfect  fecurity  :  the 
contrary  winds,  which  continued  to  blow  above 
three  weeks  hindered  his  receiving  any  news  of 
the  rebellion  in  his  native  dominions  ;  but,  when 
he  heard  of  it,  he  immediately  imprifoned  the 
duke  of  Lancaster's  brothers,  whom  he  had  taken 
over  with  him;  and  refolved  to  go  immediately 
into  England,  to  tight  the  enemy.  Yet,  ever 
wavering  in  his  refolutions,  he  was  perfuaded  to 
itay  fome  time  longer,  till  he  could  prepare  (hips 
to  tranfport  all  his  forces  at  once.  This  delay 
compleatcd  his  ruin  :  his  friends  in  England  had 
G  5  affembled 
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afTcmbled  an  army   of  forty  thoufand    men,  who, 
upon  finding  the  king  did  not  return  to  head  them 
at  the  time  appointed,   difperfed.     Richard,  how- 
ever, landed   in  England,   and   foon  perceived  his 
unhappy  fituation  :  he  faw  himfelf  in  the  midft  of 
an  enraged  people,    none  of  whom  he   could  rely 
on;    forfaken  by   thofe  who,  in   the   fun-fhine  of 
power,  contributed  to  fan  his  follies.     Thus,  not 
knowing  whom  to  trurr,  or  where  to  turn,  he  faw 
no  other  hopes  of  fafety,    but  to  throw  himfelf  on 
the  generofity  of  his  enemy  :  he  therefore  fent  him 
word,   that  he   was  ready  to   fubmit  to  whatever 
terms  he  thought  proper  to  prefcribe,  and  that  he 
earncftly  defired  a  conference.     For   this   purpofe 
the   duke   of  Lancafter   appointed  a  caftle  within 
about  ten  miles  of  Chefter,  where   he  came,  next 
day,  with  his  whole  army.     Richard,  who  the  day 
before   had   been  brought  hither  alone,  defcrying 
his  riVai*s  approach   from  the   walls,  went  down 
to   receive     him;    while    the    duke,    after    fome 
ceremony,  entered  the  cattle  in  complete  armour, 
only  his  head  was  bare  in  compliment  to  the  fallen 
king.     The  king,  approaching,  received  him  with 
tfee   falutation   of,  Coufin  of  Lancafler,  you  are  wel- 
come: at  which  the  duke,    bowing  three   times   to 
the   ground,  replied    in   thefe    terms,  My   lord  the 
bag,  I  am  come  fooner  than  you  appoint ed,    becaufe, 
your  people  fay ^  you  have  for  one  and  twenty  years  go- 
verned with  rigour  and  indifcretion,  fo  that  they  ^are 
very  ill  fatisfied  with  your  cotiducl ;   but,   if  it  pleafe 
God,  I  will  help  you  to  govern  them  better  for  the  time 
to  come.     To  this   declaration    the   king  made   no 
other  anfwer,    but,  Fair  coufin,  fince  it  plcafes  you,  it 
pleafes  us  likewife. 

The  king  was  foon  taught  to  feel  his  wretched 
fituation  3  he  was  led,  triumphantly,  through  every 

town, 
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town,  amidft  an  infinite  concourfe  of  people,  who 
curled  him,  and  extolled  the  duke.  Long  live  the 
good  duke  of  Lancafler,  our  deliverer,  was  the 
general  cry  :  but,  for  the  king,  to  ufe  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  poet,  None  cried  God  biefs  him. 
After  thefe  repeated  indignities,  he  was  confined 
a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  there,  if  pofTible,  to 
undergo  Hill  a  greater  variety  of  ftudied  infolence 
and  flagrant  contempt.  Unhappy  Richard,  thus 
humbled,  began  to  loie  his  fpirits  with  his  power; 
nor  was  there  any  great  fhare  of  policy  required  to 
induce  him  to  refign  his  crown.  Upon  this  refig- 
nation  the  duke  of  Lancafter  founded  his  ftrongeft 
claim  ;  but,  willing  to  fortify  his  pretentions  with 
every  appearance  of  juftice,  the  parliament  was  fcon 
induced  to  confirm  his  claims.  The  king  was  fo- 
lemnly  depofed,  and  the  duke  of  Lancafter  elected 
in  his  (lead,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  Thus  began 
the  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter, which,  for  feveral  years  after,  *  ~ 
deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood  ;  yet,  '  '  -399' 
which  contributed,  in  the  end,  to  give  ftrength  and 
confiftency  to  the  conftitution. 


LETTER     XXL 

NUMEROUS  formalities  are  often  ufed  by 
Princes,  only  to  cover  impotence  or  impof- 
ture.  Henry  the  Fourth,  knowing  the  injufticc  of 
his  title  to  the  crown,  was  at  laft  determined  to  give 
his  coronation  all  poflible  folemnity.  A  peculiar 
oil  was  ufed  upon  this  occafion,  he  affected  great 
devotion,  and  every  action  fhewed  with  how  much 
humility  he  could  be  an  uiurper. 

G  6  Not- 
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Notwithstanding  the  validity  of  his  title,  what- 
ever pains  he  took  to  fecure  it,    was  controverted 
by  fome,  and  a  confpiracy  was  foon  formed  to  re- 
place Richard  on  the  throne.     This  was  projected 
by   feveral  noblemen,    and    the  particulars  of  the 
fcheme  were  committed  to  writing,  each  being  pro-  i 
vided  with   a  copy,    figned   by   his   confederates  : 
among  other  confpirators,  theduke  of  Aumerle  was 
orie,  and  he  had  been  one  of  a  confultation,  when 
it  was  refolved,  that  the  king  fhould  be  affaflinated 
at  Oxford,  at  a  tournament ;  but,  when  that   op- 
portunity offered,  he  was  miffing  among  the  num- 
ber.    It  happened,  at   that   time,  he  was  vifiting 
his  father,  the  duke  of  York,  and,  fitting  at  din- 
ner, let  fall  a  paper  from  his  bofom,  which  his  fa- 
ther took  up  and   examined.     Theduke,  finding 
the  contents  to  be  a  conjuration   againft  the  king's 
life,  flew  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  Windfor, 
to  inform  his  majeflry  of  the  plot:  the  fon,  guef-* 
iing  his  father's  intention,  went  by  a  ihorter  way, 
and  obtained  his  pardon  before  his  father's  arrival, 
who,  foon  after  coming,  produced  the  paper  with 
the  confpirators   names.     Henry,  alarmed  at  this 
intelligence,  ufed  the  moil  vigorous  efforts  to  difpel 
the  rifmg  ftorm. 

The  confpirators  had,  by  this  time,  dreffed  up 
one  of  Richard's  fervants,  named  Maudlin,  in 
royal  robes,  giving  out,  that  he  was  the  depofed 
king,  who,  having  efcaped  from  prifon,  was 
come  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  his  fubjedts.  Pity 
is  a  paffion  for  which  the  Englifh  have  ever  been 
remarkable ;  majefty,  in  diftrefs,  was  fufficient  to 
excite  all  their  loyalty  and  companion,  and  they 
flocked  in  great  numbers  round  the  confpiring 
leaders.  Their  army  foon  became  confiderable, 
and  encamped  near  Cirencefter,  while  the   leaders 

took 


took  up  their  head  quarters  in  that  city  :  but  they 
were  fo  carelefs,  or  unexperienced  in  war,  that  they 
i  ted  to  place  proper  guards   at   the  gates   and 

the  avenues  of  the  place.  This,  the  mayor  foon 
obferved,  and,  aflembling  four  hundred  men  in  the 
night,  he  fecured  the  gates,  fo  as  to  exclude  the 
troops  that  were  encamped  without  the  walls : 
and  then  attacked  the  chiefs  within.  The  duke  of 
Surry  and  earl  of  Salifbury,  two  of  the  principal 
confpirators,  were  taken,  after  an  obftinate  de- 
fence, and  beheaded  on  the  fpot,  by  the  mayor's 
order;  while  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  earl  of 
Gloucefter,  two  more  of  the  party,  efcaped  over 
the  tops  of  the  houfes  into  the  camp,  with  a  view 
to  ftorm  the  town  at  the  head  of  their  forces  ;  but 
they  found  the  tents  and  baggage  abandoned  by 
the  foldiers,  who,  hearing  the  noife  and  tumult 
within,  had  concluded  that  a  party  of  the  king's 
army  had  privately  entered,  and,  from  this  per- 
fuafion,  fled  with  the  utmoit  precipitation.  The 
two  lords,  perceiving  it  out  of  their  power  to 
execute  their  defign,  parted,  the  better  to  make 
their  efcape ;  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken,  and,  fhortly  after,  loft  their  heads  upon  the 
fcaffold. 

If  we  compare  the  times,  which  I  now  attempt 
to  give  you  an  idea  of,  with  thofe  of  king  John, 
or  thofe  of  fome  reigns  before  him,  we  (hall  find  a 
great  change,  with  refpedt  to  the  infurgent  ba- 
rons. In  the  former  period  they  made  frequent 
infurrections,  were  often  taken  in  open  rebellion, 
but  as  frequently  pardoned  ;  in  the  period  now  in 
view,  they  were  feldom  taken  without  fuffering 
the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  law.     This  plainly  mews, 

t)W  much  the  power  of  the  barons  was    funk  in 
c.courfc  of  a  couple  of  centuries.     This  revolu- 
tion 
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tion  of  power  is,  notwithftanding,  natural  and  ob- 
vious; as  the  people  began  to  fhare  the  govern- 
ment with  the  nobles,  the  king  was  fixed  upon  as  a 
third  perron,  to  fecure  the  balance  ;  and  both  were 
contented  to  make  him  great,  from  a  jealoufy  of 
each  other.  Noblemen  were  therefore  now  execu- 
ted, not  as  petty  monarchs,  but  offending  fubjecis, 
and  none  but  kings  were  confidered  as  exempt  from 
penal  laws. 

In  all  probability,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  enter- 
prize  haftened  Richard's  end.  One  of  thofe  af- 
fafTins,  that  are  found  in  every  court,  ready  to 
commit  the  moil  horrid  crimes  for  reward,  came 
down  to  the  place  of  this  unfortunate  monarch's 
confinement,  and,  with  eight  other  followers, 
rufhed  into  his  apartment.  The  king,  concluding 
their  defign  was  to  take  away  his  life,  refolved 
to  fell  it  as  dearly  as  he  could  :  he  wrefted  a  poll-ax 
from  one  of  the  murderers,  and  foon  laid  four 
of  the  number  dead  at  his  feet ;  but  he  was  at 
length  overpowered,  and  ftruck  dead  by  the  blow  of 
a  battle-ax.  Thus  died  the  unfortunate  Richard, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  while  companion 
for  his  fufferings  and  death,  made  more  converts  to 
his  family  and  caufe,  than  ever  his  mofr.  meritori- 
ous actions  during  life  had  gained  him. 

The  death  of  Richard  was  very  feafonable  to 
his  fucceffor.  The  king  of  France  had  actually 
raifed  a  vaft  armament,  in  order  to  replace  the 
depofed  monarch;  and  fo  much  was  Henry  ter- 
rified at  his  intentions,  that  he  ordered  the  bifhop 
of  Arundel  to  arm  even  the  ecclafiaftics  of  his  pro- 
vince. The  preparations  of  France  might  have 
contributed  to  haften  the  fall  of  Richard  ;  his  death 
was  no  fooncr  known  at  the  French  court,  than 

all 
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all  thoughts  of  the  11  laid  afide,  a  1 

it  and  tv.  oncluded  between 

the   two   crow  d    th.it    queen 

I  label,    who    had    been   married    to   Richard,    but 
whole  marriage  had  nfummated,  mould 

return  to  France,  her  native  country. 

A  kingdom,  like  England,  at  that  time  divided 
in  itfelf,  and  furrounded  by  enemies  on  every  fide, 
could  not  expect  a  peace  of  any  continuance  j  ac- 
cordingly the  Scots  began  to  give  new  difturb- 
ances  ;  and,  when  the  armies  of  England  were 
marched  northward,  in  order  to  oppoie  their  in* 
vafions,  the  Welfh  rofe  to  vindicate  their  ancient 
liberties.  Owen  Glendour,  a  name  among  the 
people  of  that  country  refpected  even  to  this  day, 
led  them  on,  and  gained  feveral  victories  j  but  his 
fucccflcs  were  only  calculated  to  procure  a  tempo- 
ral)- triumph,  and  no  lading  advantage.  Whatever 
honour  the  Englifh  loft  on  the  fide  of  Wales,  they 
gained  on  that  of  Scotland  :  the  hiilories  of  thofe 
time*  are  filled  with  the  petty  victories  and  defeats 
on  either  fide  ;  but,  as  they  neither  ierved  to  alter 
nor  transfer  power,  they  icarcc  deferve  a  place  in 
the  chronicles  of  a  kingdom. 

While  Henry  was  employed  in  thofe  unavailing 
campaigns,  a  more  dangerous  florm  threatened 
him  from  his  own  fubjecls.  He  claimed  the  pri- 
soners that  were  taken  from  the  Scots  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  for  himfelf;  while  the  earl, 
flufhed  with  victory,  and  confidering  himfelf  as 
the  fupporting  column  of  Henry's  throne,  refented 
his  demand.  A  fcheme  was  laid,  in  which  the 
Scots  and  Welfh  were  to  combine  their  forces, 
and  aflift  Northumberland  in  elevating  Mortimer, 
as  the  true  heir  to  the  Englifh  throne.  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  the  confederates  were  prepared,  the 

Percies 
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Percies  of  Northumberland  fuddcnly  appeared  in 
arms  in  the  North  ;  but  the  earl  himfelf  filling 
ill,  hib  brother  and  f'on  marched  with  his  troops  to 
join  the  Welfh,  who  were  advanced  as  far  as 
Shropfhire.  Upon  the  junction  of  thefe  two  ar- 
mies, they  publifhed  a  manifeffo,  which  complain- 
ed of  many  real  grievances,  and  aggravated  others. 
Henry,  who  had  received  no  intelligence  of  their 
defigns,  was  extremely  furprifed  at  the  news  of 
this  rebellion  :  but,  fortunately,  having  an  army 
in  readinefs,  he  marched  towards  Shrewfbury  to 
meet  the  rebels,  who  were  there  encamped.  Upon 
coming  up  to  them,  propofals  for  a  mediation 
were  offered,  and  fuch  favourable  terms  promiled, 
.that  it  was  thought  it  would  end  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  diilruit  on  both  fides  foon  broke  off"  the 
treaty,  and  the  battle  foon  began.  In  this  Henry 
obtained  a  compleat  victory;  and  Hotfpur,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland's  fon,  fo  renowned  for  former 
fuccefTes,  was  ilain.  Mean  time  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, being  recovered,  was  advanci-ng  with 
a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  male- 
contents,  and  take  upon  him  the  command  :  but, 
hearing  by  the  way  of  his  fon's  and  brother's  mif- 
fortune,  he  difmiiTed  his  troops,  not  daring  to 
keep  the  field  with  fo  few  forces  before  a  victo- 
rious army.  The  king,  to  terminate  this  trouble- 
fome  affair  as  foon  as  poflible,  promifed  the  earl  an 
abfolute  pardon,  in  cafe  he  obeyed  without  delay, 
menacing  him  with  utter  ruin,  fhould  he  refufe  the 
proffered  favour.  The  earl,  finding  himfelf  with- 
out refource,  chofe  rather  to  throw  himfelf  upon 
the  king's  mercy,  than  lead  a  precarious  and  indi- 
gent life  in  exile :  he  therefore  repaired  to  York, 
and  threw  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  who  punctu- 
ally performed  his  promife.     Probably,  he  thought 

tha 
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the  criminal  was  already  fufficiently  punifhed  in  the 
death  of  his  fon  and  brother. 

The  extinction  of  one  rebellion  only  feemed  to 
rife  to  new:  the  archbifhop  of  York,  being 
diflatisfied,  and  eager  to  revenge  the  king's  death, 
by  whom  he  was  promoted,  entered  into  a  confe- 
deracy, with  fome  other  lords,  to  dethrone  Henry. 
Northumberland,  though  pardoned,  was  again 
among  the  number  ;  they  were,  however,  once 
more  prematurely  difcovered,  and  moft  of  the  con- 
spirators died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  but 
Northumberland  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape 
into  Scotland. 

While  the  kingdom  was  thus  torn  by  faction, 
and  threatened  with  foreign  invafions,  a  (till  more 
terrible  calamity  threatened  it  from  the  clergy. 
Since  Wickliffe  publimed  his  opinions,  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  his  doctrine  was 
fo  fpread,  that  the  clergy  were  in  continual  appre- 
henfions  of  its  prevailing :  Henry  was  now  to 
catch  at  every  afliftance,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
his  ufurped  power :  among  others,  that  of  the 
clergy  was  not  to  be  defpifed  j  he  therefore  earnestly 
recommended  to  his  parliament  the  care  of  the 
church's  confervation.  How  reluctant  foever  the 
houfe  of  commons  might  be  to  perfecute  a  feet, 
whofe  only  crime  was  error,  the  credit  of  the 
court,  and  the  cabals  of  the  clergy,  obtained,  at 
length,  an  act  for  the  burning  obmnate  heretics. 
This  itatute  was  no  fooner  palled,  than  William 
Sawfre,  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  was  burned  alive, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ,  delivered  to  the  mayor 
of  London.  This  was  the  firft  man  in  England 
who  fuffered  death  for  the  fake  of  religion  ; 
but,  the  fires  once  kindled,  the  clergy  would    not 

fuffer 
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fuffer  them  foon  to  be  extinguifhed  ;  they  readily 
perceived,  that  a  power  of  burning  their  enemies 
would  revive  that  temporal  power  which  they  pof- 
fcfled  about  three  centuries  before  :  in  this  they 
were  not  miftaken  ;  they  again,  by  this  means, 
renewed  their  priftine  authority,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  as,  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, their  power  was  founded  in  the  love  of  the 
people,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  had  its  original 
wholly  in  their  fears. 

By  thefe  means  Henry  furmounted  all  his  trou- 
bles, and  the  kingdom  enjoyed  tranquillity.  He  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  France,  diftra&ed  by  its  own 
inteftine  divifions  :  the  Welfh  fued  for  peace,  the 
regent  of  Scotland  dreaded  a  rupture  with  England, 
left  Henry  fhould  fend  home  the  king  of  Scotland, 
whom  he  had  made  his  prifoner,  and  thus  terminate 
the  regent's  delegated  power.  Add  to  this,  the 
malecontcnts  in  England  were  too  inconfiderable  to 
attempt  any  thing  further  againft  the  government, 
During  this  calm,  the  king  endeavoured  to  efface 
the  impieffions  of  feverity,  which  his  conduct  had 
made  upon  the  people,  by  affecting  a  popularity  and 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  fubject: ;  a  never-fail- 
ing method  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  in  favour  of  their  fovereign.  While  he  thus 
laboured,  not  without  fuccefs,  to  retrieve  the  repu- 
tation he  had  loft,  his  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
feemed  bent  upon  incurring  public  averfion  :  he 
gave  a  loofe  to  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  was 
iurrounded  by  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  who 
made  a  practice  of  committing  the  moft  illegal  ads 
of  violence.  The  father  was  extremely  mortified 
at  this  degeneracy  in  his  eldeft  fon,  who  had  al- 
ready exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  his  valour,  con- 
duct, and  generofity  j  virtues  which  he  now  feemed 

to 
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to    renounce;     while     the     fplenctic     and   gloomy 
.bled  at  the    profpe£l  of  his  \\:  to  the 

throne.     Nevertheless,  in   the  midft   ol  ex- 

cefles,  the  noblencfs  of  his  heart  fcemed,  at  in- 
tervals, to  emerge  from  the  gulph  in  which  it  was 
plunged  :  one  of  his  difiblute  companions,  having 
1  brought  to  trial  for  fome  mi  (demeanor,  was 
condemned,  notvvithfbnding  all  the  intereft  he  could 
make  in  his  favour;  and  he  was  fo  exafperated  at 
the  ifTuc  of  the  trial,  that  he  (truck  the  Judge  upon 
the  bench.  This  magiflrate,  whofe  name  was 
Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  behaved  with  the  dignity 
that  became  his  office ;  he  forthwith  ordered  the 
prince  to  be  committed  to  prifon  :  when  this  tranf- 
on  was  reported  to  the  king,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  mankind,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  Happy  is  the  king, 
who  has  a  magiflrate  endowed  with  courage  to 
execute  the  Jaws  upon  fuch  an  offender  :  flill  more 
happy  in  having  a  fon  willing  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
chaftifement. 

This,  in  fa£t,  is  one  of  the  firfl  great  inflances 
we  read  in  the  Englifh  hiflory,  of  a  magiflrate  doing 
juflice  in  oppofition  to  power.  The  government 
was  now  much  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the 
times,  even  of  Richard,  where  judges  were  but  the 
miniflers  of  royal  caprice. 

Henry  did  not  long  out-live  this  tranfaclion  :  per- 
ceiving his  end  approach,  he  difpofed  his  mind  to 
the  duties  of  devotion,  and  took  the  crofs,  fully 
determined  to  confecratc  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life  in  fighting  the  caufe  of  the  pilgrims  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  which  was,  at  that  time,  confidered  as  the  caufe 
of  heaven.  This  is  not  the  firfl  inftance  we  have 
feen  of  princes  endeavouring  to  flrike  up  a  bar- 
gain with  Providence,  and  promifmg  to  perform 

particular 
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particular  a&s  of  devotion,  upon  being  indulged 
with  a  longer  period  of  exigence.  He  imparted 
his  deilgn  to  a  great  counfel,  alTembled  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
expedition,  when  his  diforder  increafed  to  fueh  a 
degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  afide  his  inten- 
tion, and  think  of  a  voyage  of  greater  importance 
As  his  conftitution  decayed,  his  fears  of  lofing  the 
crown  redoubled,  even  to  childifh  anxiety;  he  would 
not  deep  unlefs  the  royal  diadem  was  laid  upon  his 
pillow  :  one  day,  being  in  a  violent  paroxyfm  of  his 
diforder,  the  prince  of  Wales  took  up  the  crown  and 
carried  it  away ;  but,  foon  after,  the  king  recovering 
his  fenfes,  and  miffing  the  crown,  he  afked  what 
was  become  of  it;  and,  underftanding  the  prince 
had  carried  it  off,  "  What,"  faid  the  king  to  the 
prince,  with  marks  of  indignation,  "  would  you 
"  rob  me  of  my  dignity  before  my  death  ?"  "  No/' 
replied  the  prince  :  "  Thinking  your  majefty  was 
"  dead,  I  took  the  crown  as  my  lawful  inheritance; 
"  but  now  I  fee  you  alive,  I  reftore  it  with  much 
"  more  pleafure,  and  may  God  grant  you  many 
"  happy  days  to  enjoy  it  in  peace."  So  faying,  he 
replaced  the  crown  upon  the  pillow ;  and,  having 
received^is  father's  blelTing,  dutifully  retired.  The 
king  was  furprifed  with  his  laft  fit,  at  his  devo- 
tions before  the  fhrine  of  St.  Edward  the  ConfefTor, 
in  Weilminiter-abbey,  from  whence  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  Jerufalem  chamber.  When  recovered 
from  his  fwoon,  perceiving  himfelf  in  a  ftrange 
place,  he  defired  to  know  if  the  appartment  had 
any  particular  name  ;  being  told  of  its  appellation, 
he  now  concluded  a  prophecy  fulfilled,  which  faid, 
that  he  fhould  die  in  Jerufalem ;  and  after  fome 
good  inflrud^ions  to  his  fuccefibr,  he  recommended 

his 
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his  foul  to  heaven,  and   foon  after  expired,  oa  the 

ty  fixth  year  of 
;.  of  his  CI 

Hem  v,  .  he  might  have  b  man, 

el  lent  king.  Th 
Kent  allimud  both  a  fonn  and  liberty  under  his 
adminiihation  :  the  diftinction  between  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  people  was  rendered  lefs  confulerable, 
and  the  magiilrates  were  Ids  arbitrary  and  lefs 
venal. 


LETTER    XXII. 

THE  death  of  Henry  IV.  gave  his  people  but 
little  affliction,  among  whom  he  *  ^ 
never  acquired  any  popularity ;  but  '  '  4-  3' 
the  rejoicings  made  for  the  fucceflion  of  his  fon, 
Henry  V.  were  manifeft  and  fincere.  This  prince 
was  their  favourite,  notwithstanding  the  profligacy 
of  his  youth  :  in  the  very  height  of  riot  and  ex- 
travagance, he  would,  fometimes,  give  inftances 
of  the  fublimeft  virtues.  But  his  courage  feemed 
to  be  what  peculiarly  won  their  affection  and 
eiteem :  at  this  barbarous  period,  courage  feemed 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  virtue ;  courage  and 
fupcrftition  then  made  up  the  whole  fylTem  of 
human  duty,  and  ltamped  the  character  of  he- 
roiim. 

The  people  of  Europe  were,  by  this  time,  de- 
generated from  what  they  were,  even  two  hundred 
years  before ;  a  continuance  of  war  had  blotted 
out  the  very  traces  of  morality.  The  vices  of  the 
clergy  had  drawn  upon  them  contempt  and  oppo- 
fition,  which  they  returned,  not  by  reforming 
themfclves,  but  by  perfecuting  thofc  who  oppofed 

them. 
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them.     This  reign   was    begun  in  attempting  to 
extirpate  the  herefy  of  WicklifTe  :  John  Oldcaffle, 
baron  of  Cobham,  was  the  moft  confiderable  pro- 
tector  of  this    feci: ;  he  was  the  king's   domefric, 
and  flood  highly   in  his  favour.     The  archbifhop 
of   Canterbury,  therefore,  undertook  to  prejudice 
him  in  the  royal  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  young   monarch,    that  fire   and   faggot 
were  the   only  inftruments  capable    of  faying  an 
heretic   from  future    damnation;    and    that    Old- 
cattle's  opinions  deferved  the    fevereft  punifhments 
of  the  law.     The  king  was,  at  length,  perfuaded 
to  talk    with   OldcafHe    in    private,    and,  finding 
him  immoveable,    gave    him    up   to   the  fury   of 
his    enemies.     Perfecution     ever    produces    thofe 
crimes  which    it  endeavours  to  abolifh  ;  OldcafHe 
was  condemned,  but,  efcaping,  was  obliged  to  be- 
come, in  fact,  that  guilty   perfon  which  they  had 
at  nrft  falfly  reprefented  him  :  he  headed  a  body  of 
malecontents,  and  refufed    to  be  amenable  to  the 
royal  power.     This  unhappy  man,  after  a  variety 
of  diflrefTes,  at  length   fell  into  the   power  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  never  did  the  cruelty  of  man  invent, 
or  the  crimes  of  the  delinquent  draw  down,  more 
torments   than  he  was  made  to   endure  :    he  was 
hung  up  with  a  chain  by  the  middle,  and  by  a  flow 
fire,  burned,  or  rather,    roafted  alive. 

Such  fpeclacles,  as  thefe,  muft  naturally  produce 
a  difguft  in  the  people,  both  to  the  government 
and  the  clergy  ;  but,  to  turn  their  minds  from  thefe 
hideous  fpe&acles,  Henry  was  refolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  France  was, 
at  that  time,  involved.  Charles,  who  was  then 
king  of  France,  was  fubject  to  frequent  fits  of  lu- 
nacy, which  totally  difqualified  him  from  reign- 
ing :  in  thefe  intervals  the  ambition  of  his  vaffals 

and 
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and  courtiers  had  room  for  exertion,  and  they  grew 
rful   from  the  weaknefs  of  their  king.     J 

,  his  queen,  was  at  the  head  of 
one  faction  ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  of  ;.• 
the  faction  of  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Oriel 
confiderable  ;  that  only,  which  held  to  the 
,  was  feeble.  Each  of  thefe,  as  they  hap- 
pen to  prevail,  branded  their  captives  with  the 
names  of  traitors,  and  the  gibbets  were  at  once 
bung  with  the  bodies  of  the  accufed  and  the  ac- 
cufcrs. 

This  was  thought  a  mod  favourable  opportuni- 
ty to  refcuc,  from  France,  thofe  grants  that  had 
formerlv  been  given  up  by  treaty:  Henry,  there- 
fore, invaded  that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thoufand  men.  He  took  Harfleur,  and  advanced 
into  a  country  already  rendered  defolate  by  factions, 
and  which  he  now  totally  laid  wafte  by  a  foreign  in- 
vafion  :  but,  tho'  the  enemy  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
e,  yet  the  climate  feemed  to  fight  for  them,  a 
contagious  dyfentery  carried  off  three  parts  of  Hen- 
ry's foldiers.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  he  had  recourfe 
to  an  expedient  common  enough  in  the  barbarous 
times  I  am  defcribing  ;  he  challenged  the  Dauphin 
to  fingle  combat,  offering  to  ftake  his  pretentions 
on  the  event ;  this  challenge,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  was  rejected  ;  and  the  French,  though 
difagrceing  internally,  now  feemed  united  at  the 
appearance  of  foreign  danger. 

Henry  foon  began  to  repent  of  his  rafti  inroad 
into  a  country,  where  difeafe,  and  a  powerful  ar- 
my, every  moment  threatened  deftru<5tion ;  and, 
therefore,  thought  of  retiring  to  Calais.  In  this 
retreat,  which  was  at  once  both  painful  and  dan- 
gerous, Henry  took  every  method  to  infpire  his 
troops  with  courage  and  perfeverancc,   and  fhewed 

them, 
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them,  in  himfelf,  an  example  of  patience  and  re- 
fignation.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  army 
was  drawn  up  to  obftrucl:  his  paflage,  nor  was  there 
any  poflibility  of  his  pafling  them  without  a  bat- 
tle ;  yet,  even  that  could  promife  but  fmall  hopes 
of  victory  :  his  army  was  wafted  with  difeafe,  their 
fpirits  worn  down  with  fatigue,  deftitute  of  provi- 
fions,  and  but  nine  thoufand  in  number,  to  iuftain 
the  (hock  of  an  enemy  amounting  to  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand.  This  difparity,  as  it  railed 
the  courage  of  the  French,  fo  it  imprerTed  the 
Englifh  with  terror.  So  confident  were  the  French 
leaders  of  fuccefs,  that  they  began  to  treat  for  the 
ranfom  of  their  prifoners  :  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1415,  the  two  armies  drew  up  in  battie  array, 
early  in  the  morning,  near  the  caftle  of  Agincourt. 
A  narrow  ground,  flanked  on  one  fide  by  a  wood, 
on  the  other  by  a  rivulet,  was  to  be  the  fcene  of 
action.  The  conftable  of  France  commanded  the 
French,  and  Henry,  with  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
the  Englifh :  both  armies,  for  fome  time,  kept 
filently  gazing  at  each  other,  as  if  afraid  to  begin  ; 
which  Henry  perceiving,  with  a  chearful  counte- 
nance, cried  out,  My  friends,  fince  they  will  not 
begin,  let  us  fet  them  the  example  ;  come  on,  and 
the  blefled  Trinity  be  our  protection.  And  now  the 
whole  army  fet  forward  with  a  fhout.  The  French 
ftill  continued  to  wait  their  approach  with  intrepi- 
dity, when  the  Englifh  archers  let  fly  a  fhower  of 
arrows,  three  feet  long,  which  did  great  execu- 
tion :  the  French  cavalry  advancing,  to  repel  thefe 
two  hundred  bowmen,  who  lay  till  then  concealed, 
rifing  on  a  fudden,  let  fly  among  them  :  the 
Englifh,  feeing  their  confufion,  now  threw  by  their 
arrows,  and  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand  :  though 
unable  by  difeafe,  yet  they  recompenfed  the  defect 

by 
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by  valour.     Tl  h  at  firft  repulfed  the  af- 

fatlants,  but   tl.  living  to   conquer  or 

■gain  built  in  upon  the  enemy,  with  fuCn  impe- 
tuofity,  that  they  gave  way  :  in  the  mean  tin 
body  of  Englifh  horfe,  which  had  been  concealed 
in  a  neighbouring  wood,  ruining  out,  flanked  the 
French  infantry;  and  now  a  total  dilbrdcr  began 
to  enfue. 

The  firft  line  of  the  enemy  being  thus  ro 
the  fecond  line  began  to  march  up  to  interrupt  the 
>ry,  Henry  therefore,  alighting  from 
his  horfe,  presented  himfelfto  the  enemy,  with  an 
undaunted  countenance  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  fought  on  foot,  encouraging  fome,  and  affifting 
others.     Eighteen  French  cavalr  were  re- 

folved  to  kill  him  or  die  in  the  attempt,  ruihing  forth 
ler,  advanced,  and  one  of  them  ilunncd  him 
with  a  blow  of  his  battle -ax  ;  they  then  fell  upon 
him  in  a  body,  and  he  was  juft  going  to  link  un- 
der their  blows,  when  David  Gam,  a  valiant 
Welfhman,  and  two  more  of  the  fame  country, 
came  to  his  aid  :  they  foon  turned  the  attention 
of  the  French  from  the  king;  but,  being  over- 
red  themfelves,  they  fell  dead  at  his 
The  king  had  now  recovered  his  fenfes,  and, 
more  help  coming  in,  the  eighteen  Frenchmen  were 
all  (lain  ;  upon  which  he  knighted  the  brave 
Welshmen,  who  had  valiantly  fallen  in  his  de- 
fence. The  heat  of  the  battle  ftill  increafmg,  his 
ige  feemed  to  increafe  ;  and  now,  the  thickevc 
of  the  battle  was  gathered  round  his  perfon  :  his 

fallen  down   by   his    fide,  11 
with    the   blow   of  a  club,  he  covered  him   for  a 
while;     but,    receiving  another    blow    himfelf,    it 
threw  him   on  his  knees  :    he   foon,  however,  re- 
Vol.  I  H  ered, 
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covered,  and  his  valour  Teemed  to  infpirehis  troops 
with  fury  ;  they  ran  headlong  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
by  an  unexpected  attack,  put  them  into  fuch  difor- 
der,  that  their  leaders  could  never  alter  bring  them 
to  the  charge.  The  duke  of  Alencon,  who  com- 
manded the  fecond  line,  feeing  it  fly,  reiolved,  by 
one  defperate  flroke,  to  retrieve  the  day,  or  fall  in 
the  attempt :  wherefore,  running  up  to  King  Henry, 
and  crying  aloud  that  he  was  the  duke  of  Alencon, 
he  difcharged  fuch  a  blow  on  his  head,  that  it 
carried  off  a  part  of  the  king's  helmet;  Henry, 
not  having  been  able  to  ward"  off  the  blow,  Coon 
returned  it,  by  ftriking  the  duke  to  the  ground  ; 
and  he  was  foon  killed  by  the  furrounding  croud, 
all  the  king's  efforts  to  fave  him  from  their  fury  be- 
ing ineffectual. 

The  two  nrfl  lines  being  thus  difperfed,  the 
third  refufed  to  affift  them,  and  marched  off  with- 
out fighting.  The  king,  therefore,  thinking  him- 
felf  thus  fure  of  victory,  was  furprifed  with  an 
account  that  his  baggage  was  plundering  by  the 
enemy  :  juft  ftruck  with  an  apprehenfion  that  the 
French  had  rallied,  and  being  fenfible  that  the 
number  of  his  prisoners  was  greater  than  that  of 
his  army,  he  rafhly  ordered  all  the  prifoners  to  be 
put  to  death  ;  which  order  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted. This  feverity  tarnifhed  the  glory  which 
his  victory  would  otherwife  have  acquired  :  but  all 
the  heroiim,  and  all  the  virtues  of  that  age,'  are 
tinctured  with  barbarity. 

This  victory,  however  great  it  may  appear,  was 
rather  oftentatious  than  ufeful  :  it  acquired  the 
Englifh  glory,  but  not  dominion  ;  and  while  it  fet- 
tled Henry's  intereft  more  firmly  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fubjc&s,  it  only  fcrved  to  infpire  him  with  a  love 
of  new  conqucfts.     With  this  view,  therefore,  he 

returned 
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nd  in  ordei  i 
of  men  and  money. 

The  war  between  the   two  kii  i'rom  this 

period,  feemed  to  be  carried  on   rather  by  i 
(ions,     treafons,     plots,     and    fomented    ; 
than  bv  the  force  of  arms.     France  was  but  as  one 
vait  theatre  of  crimes,  murders,  punUhmentS, 
devaftation  :  the  duke  of  (  Bnated 

by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
fell  by  the  treachery  of  the  Dauphin  :  while  the 
fon,  defiringto  revenge  his  father's  death,  acknow- 
ledged Henry  as  lawful  h-ir  to  the  crown,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Henry  and  the  young 
duke  of  Burgundy  at  Troyes,  by  which  h- 
acknowledged  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  who  fHll  reigned,  though, 
by  hi  s,  rendered  totally  incapable  of  bu- 

rtne,  the  French  king's  daughter, 
was  given  to  Henry  in  marriage  :  and  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  the  Dauphin  fhould  be  brought  to  an 
account  for  the  murder  of  the  late  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Things  being  adjuiled  in  this  manner, 
Henry  entered  the  city  of  Paris  without  oppohtion, 
and  there  conducted  the  government  at  his  plea- 
fure  ;  while  the  feeble  Charles  was  attended  as  a 
;d,  but  with  fcarce  even  the  liberty  of  a 
fubj. 

The  Dauphin,  in  the  mean  time,  wandered 
about,  a  ftranger  in  his  own  dominions,  while 
Henry  returned  to  London ?  to  raife  new  fublidits 
and  new  ti  ire  his  late  tonquefts-.     His 

cted,  inspired  his   fub- 

i  joy,  but  could 

not  be  much  pleafed  with  a  conqueir,  which  feemed 

at  of  empire  i  nong 

>us  preu  • 

refu 
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refufed  him  a  fupply  equal  to  his  demands  :    how- 
ever, he  again  fet  fail  with  a  new  raifed  army,  and, 
the  Dauphin,  upon   his    appearance,    thought    fit 
as;ain  'to  retire.     Henry  then  entered  Paris,    and 
while  Charles  had   but  a  (mall  court,  he  was    at- 
tended with  a  very  magnificent  one.    On  Whitfun- 
day  they  dined  together  in  public,  the  two  kings  and 
the  two  queens,  with  their  crowns  on  their  heads  ; 
Charles,  indeed,  receiving  apparent  homage,    but 
Henry  commanding  with  abfolute  authority.  After 
this  he  prepared  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  already  taken  fome  towns  ;  but  whilft  he 
flattered  himfelf  with  a  fpeedy  victory,  he  was  at- 
tacked  with   a  fiftula,  which  the  phyficians  were, 
at  that  time,  too  unfkilful  to  treat  with  judgment. 
He  died  at  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  with  the  fame 
intrepidity  with  which  he  lived,  and  was  buried  at 
Weftminiter -abbey.     His  reign,  during  the  fhort 
time  he  lived,  which  was  but  thirty- four  years,  was 
rather  fplendid  than  ferviceable  •   the  treafures  of 
his  native  country  were  lavifhed   upon   conquefts, 
that  to  them  were  unprofitable.     His  military  fame 
acquired   him   the  reputation  of  every  other  good 
quality ;  he  favoured  the  clergy,  and  they  have  re- 
turned the  debt  to  his  memory  :  in  general,  the  good 
or  the  erroneous  conduct  of  a  prince,  appears  rather 
after  his  dealh  than  during  his  life-time ;  and  the 
fuccefibrs    of    imprudent    kings    are    often    taxed 
with  errors  not  their  own,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee. 
He  died,  however,  fortunate,  by  falling  in  the  midfr. 
of  his  triumphs,    and    leaving   his    fubjcc~ts   with 
reputation.     Charles,  who  died  two  months  after 
him,  finifhed  a  wretched  reign,  longpalt  in  phren- 
y,v,  and  with  contempt,  branded   by  all   France, 
and  leaving  the  molt  mifeiable  fubjedts  upon  earth. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XXIII. 

OU  R  triumphs  at  this  time,  in  France,  produ 
fcarce  any  good  effects  at  home  •  a 
warlike,  we  became  brutal  ;  and,  panting  after  fo- 
poffeffions,  we  forgot  I  of  cultivating; 

thofc  that  lay  nearer  home.  Our  language,  initead 
of  improving,  was  daily  becoming  more  barbarous  : 
and  and  Chaucer,  about  a  century  before, 
d  to  have  drawn  it  from  obfeurity,  and  en- 
riched it  with  new  terms  and  combinations  ;  but  it 
was  now  relapfed  into  its  former  grofihefs,  and  no 
poet  or  hiftorian  of  note  was  born  in  this  calami- 
tous period. 

Henry  VI.  fucceflbr  to  Henry  V.  was  not  quite  a 
year  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  ;  *  ^ 
and  his  relations  began,  foon  after,  *  '  *422, 
to  difpute  the  government  during  his  minority. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed,  by  parlia- 
ment, protestor  of  England,  defender  of  the  church, 
and  nrit  counfellor  of  the  king  :  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  was  to  govern  in  his  abfence, 
while  he  conducted  the  French  war  ;  but  feveral 
others  afpired  at  this  poll:  as  well  as  he.  The  fe- 
cond  rank  in  every  kingdom,  as  being  the  moft 
powerful,  is  generally  the  moft  envied  fituation  : 
the  firft  ftep  his  enemies  took  to  render  the  duke  of 
Glouceiler  odious,  was  to  accufe  his  wife,  the 
duchefs,  of  witchcraft.  She  was  charged  with  con- 
vening with  one  Sir  Roger  Bolingbrokc,  a  priell 
and  reputed  necromancer,  and  one  Mary  Gurde- 
main,  who  was  faid  to  be  a  witch  :  it  was  aiTertcd, 
that,  with  their  aiTiftancc,  (he  made  a  figure  of  the 
king  in  wax  ;  this  the  accufers  faid  wasplaced  be- 
fore a  gentle  fire,  and,  as  the  wax  diflblvcd,  the 
H  3  king's 
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king's  frrcngth  was  wafted  ;  and,  upon  its  total 
difiolution,  his  life  was  to  be  at  an  end.  This 
charge  Bolingbroke  utterly  denied  ;  but  the  duchefs 
conferTed  that  (he  had  defired  the  woman  to  make 
a  philtre,  to  fecure  the  affections  of  the  duke  her 
huiband.  Neither  their  innocence,  nor  her  rank, 
could  protect  them  :  {lie  was  condemned  to  pe- 
nance and  perpetual  imprifonment,  Bolingbroke 
was  hanged,    and  the  woman   burnt  in   Smithfield. 

Henry,  during  thefe  contefts  of  his  minifters, 
was,  at  firft,  from  age,  incapable  of  conducting 
the  reigns  of  government ;  and,  when  he  became 
adult,  he  was  equally  incapable,  from  ignorance 
and  imbecility.  Whether  it  was  that  his  governors 
had  kept  him  in  ignorance,  in  order  to  prolong  their 
own  power,  or  whether  he  was  naturally  weak, 
hiftory  does  not  clearly  determine.  The  earl  of 
Suffolk,  one  of  thofe  who  {hared  the  power  at  that 
time,  thought  the  beft  way  of  managing  the  king 
would  be  to  marry  him  to  a  woman  who  was  her- 
ielf  capable  of  reigning  alone.  He  had  ftill  another 
motive,  which  was  to  create  a  new  power  to  oppofe 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
an  obilacle  in  the  road  to  his  ambition  :  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  fixed  upon  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter 
of  Rene,  King  of  Sicily,  and  niece  of  the  king  of 
France.  She  was  a  princefs  of  uncommon  resolu- 
tion, and  great  penetration,  but  entirely  without 
fortune ;  for  which,  it  was  faid,  her  other  good 
qualities  were  fufficient  to  atone.  This  match  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter  vainly  oppofed  ;  the  match 
went  forward,  and  the  new  queen  fhewed  her 
refcntment,  by  proving  a  formidable  enemy,  will- 
ing and  able  to  undo  him. 

She  firft  began  her  reign,  with   removing   him 

from 
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Vom   i  ncil   board.     To   p  ill] 

fuborned  to  aecufe  hi 

rruelty    and    lnjuii.  thefe    ac  tlfi    he 

,1    Ins  innocence,  with    fuch    I 

,    that  the   council,   though    confining    of  his 

obliged  to  acquit  hiin.     Still,  how- 

:ver,  the  queen,   bent  upon  his  ruin,  ordered  him 

o  be  apprehended,   and  ace u led    before   the   parlia- 

fuptmoned  for  this  purpofe.     . 
bought    him  innocent,  it  w  bed  he   * 

off  now  as  he  had  before;  but,  on   the   day 
e  was  to  make  his  defence,  he  was  found  dead   in 
is  bed,  though  without  any  figns  of  violence  upon 
his  body. 

This  death  rendered  the  queen  and  the  king 
equally  odious  j  the  queen  efpecially  was  charged 
with  the  murder,  and  the  dignity  of  her  flation 
only  ferved  to  render  her  a  more  confpicuous  object: 
ofieproach.  But  what  ftill  contributed  to  render 
the  people  discontented  with  the  adminiitration, 
was  the  indifferent  fuccefs  of  their  arms  in 
France.  Triumphs  and  conquefts  were  ever  a 
means  of  reprefling  the  difcontents  of  the  people ; 
but  the  prefent  government,  to  their  qurrels  at 
home,  added  the  misfortune  of  being  defeated 
abroad. 

,  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  dauphin  of 
France  affected  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Charles  VII.  Nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  his  fituation,  upon 
coming  to  the  crown,  of  which  he  was  only  the 
nominal  poiiefibr :  the  Englifh  were  mailers  o: 
almoft  all  Fiance.  Henry  VI.  was  folemniv 
vcited  with  regal  power,  by  legates  from  Paris. 
'1  he  duke  of  Bedford,  with  a  numerous  armv 
H  4  in 
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in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  confirmed  his  claim, 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  fteady  in  the 
Englifh  alliance.  Wherever  Charles  attempted  to 
face  the  enemy,  he  was  overthrown  ;  he  could 
fcarcely  rely  on  the  friends  next  his  perfon,  and  his 
authority  was  infulted,  even  by  his  own  fervants. 
In  this  htuation,  nothing  but  miraculous  afliftance, 
or  pretended  miracles  could  fave  him.  To  the  laft 
expedient  he  had  recourfe,  and  it  fully  anfwered  his 
intentions  :  the  French,  from  a  vanquifhed  nation, 
are  fuddenly  going  to  be  victorious  ;  and  the  Eng- 
Jifh,  who  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible,  are 
going  to  be  ^vtry  where  worfted,  and,  at  length, 
totally  driven  out  of  the  kingdom. 

A  gentleman,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorrain,  whofe 
name  was  Baudricourt,  was  the  perfon  who  firft 
refoived  to  put  this  happy  impofture  into  practice. 
He  fixed  upon  the  fervant  maid  of  an  inn  for  this 
purpofe,  and  fhe  was  inftru&ed  at  once  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  warrior  and  a  prophetefs  :  this  was 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  renowned  maid  of  Orleans ;  a 
woman  of  mafculine  ftrength  and  courage,  pre- 
tending to  be  but  eighteen,  but,  in  reality,  twenty- 
ieven  years  old.  She  equipped  herfelf  in  the 
arms  and  habit  of  a  man,  and  it  was  given  out, 
that  fhe  was  infpired  :  fhe  was  brought  before  the 
king,  examined  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Univerfity, 
and  they,  either  deceived,  or  willing  to  afiift  the 
impofture,  affirmed  that  her  commifiion  was  from 
heaven.  The  vulgar,  as  ready  to  give  credit  to 
infpiration  as  to  witchcraft,  eafily  came  into  the 
impofture,  and  acquired  new  hopes  and  confidence 
of  fuccefs. 

The  Engl ifh  were,  at  that  time,  befieging  the 
city  of  Orleans,  Charles's  laft  refource  ;  and  were 

upon 
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pon  the  point  of  becoming  matters  of  it:  Joan 
undertook  to  raife  the  fiege;  and,  to  render  herfelf 
the  more  remarkable,  ord  >rd  to  he  broil 

her,  from  the  tomb  of  a  knight  buried  in  the 
church  of  Fierbois.  She  add  relied  the  foldiers  as 
a  mefiengcr  from  heaven,  and  allured  them,  that 
providence  would  ftrengthen  their  arms.  She 
marched   at    their    head,    and    delivered    Orleans ; 

Imtcd  the  Englifh  wherever  they  oppofed  -,  prophe- 
ed  that  the  kin.;  mould  be  crowned  at  Rheims, 
[id  flie  herfelf  aiiiit.d  at  the  folemnity  which  fhe 
foretold.  She  was  prefent  at  the  coronation, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  ftandard  under  which  (he 
had  been  fo  often  victorious. 

This  chain   of  fuccefTes,  and  the  dignity  which 
his  late  coronation   gave   the  French    king,    now 
entirely  turned   the   fcale  in  his  favour  ;  the  Eng- 
loft    the   kingdom  by  the  fame   methods    the 
rench  had  loft  it  before.     While  Charles   united 
is  forces,  and  proceeded  with  difpatch,  they  were 
uarelling  among   thcmfelves,  and   lofing  th 
ns  of  fuccefs.     In  the  midft  of  the  kin 
rtune,  however,  Joan  of  Arc,  his   brave    chatn- 
rion,   was  taken  prifoner,  as  fhe  was  protedlin 
rear  of  her  men  in  a  retreat.     The  joy  of  the  Eng- 
lifh, upon  this  occafion,  is'not  to  bcexprefled  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Bedford,    their    general,    thought  no 
method    could   be    fo   proper   to    reftore   their  loft 
courage,  as  toprofecute  his  prifoner  for  witchcraft, 
di (agreeable  reflection    upon   human  nature, 
that  judges   almoft  ever  determine  on   the  fide  of 
authority  :   fhe  was  found  guilty  by  fevcral  bifhops 
and  doctors  of  the  univerfity    of  Paris.     She  was 
at   firft  condemned  as  a   forcerefs  and    an  heretic, 
and    enjoined  to  live,  by  way  of  penance,   upon 
bread  and  water,  and  to  remain  in  prifon  for  life. 
H  5  Some 


■ 
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Some  time  after,  under  colour  of  her  relapfing, 
fhe  was  publickly  burnt  for  a  witch.  Superitition 
adds  virulence  to  the  natural  cruelty  of  mankind, 
and  this  cruel  fcntence  ferved  only  to  inflame  the 
hatred  between  the  contending  powers,  without 
mending  the  caufe  of  the  Englifh.  In'  vain  the 
brave  Talbot  and  his  foil  drove  to  maintain  the  de- 
clining intcreft  of  the  Englifh  in  France  :  in  the 
year  1437,  tne  French  king  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Paris,  and,  in  a  fequel  of  thirteen  years 
more,  the  Englifh  were  entirely  banifhed  from 
France.  They  were  only  left  in  poffeflionof  Calais 
and  Guienne,  and  loft  for  ever  all  the  fruits  of  the 
victories  of  CreiiV,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  Such 
is  the  end  of  ambition  :  the  only  confequences  of 
their  conquers  there,  were  to  deluge  that  kingdom 
with  the  blood  of  its  flaughtered  inhabitants,  and 
their  own. 

It  may  eafily  be  fuppnfed,  that  the  lofTes  of  the 
Englifh  in  France,  and  the  divifions  of  their  rulers 
at  home,  mull  raife  factions.  In  this  period  of 
calamity,  a  new  intereft  was  revived,  which  feemed 
to  have  lain  dormant  in  the  times  of  profperity  and 
triumph  :  the  duke  of  York  began  to  think  of  af- 
ferting  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England.  This 
nobleman  v/as  defcended,  by  the  mother's  fide,  from 
Lionel,  one  of  the  fons  of  Edward  III.  The  reign- 
ing king  was  defcended  from  John  ofGhaunt,  a 
ion  of  the  fame  Edward,  but  younger  than  Lionel ; 
thus  the  duke  of  York's  claim  was  prior  to  that 
of  Henry.  The  enfign  of  the  duke  was  a  white 
rofe,  that  of  Henry  a  red.  This  gave  name  to  the 
two  houfes,  whofe  contentions  were  about  to  drench 
the  kingdom  with  Slaughter. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  Queen  were  now 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  managed  all  things  with 

unlimited 
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unlimited  authority.      As  he  had  ty   to 

power  by  the  blood  icefter,  h 

iblifh  himfelf  by  the  ufui  r  ty- 

ranny* by  cruelty  to  his  in  and  flattery  to 

'I  his  unjuit  and  ill    managed   j 
ftrft  drew  again  ft  him   the  oppoiition   erf  the  duke 

rk  :   perhaps  thecaufe  of  the  public   wa 
only  motive  for  his  firft  refinance.     Almofr 
malccontcnt   has    fome   real,     and    fome   fictitious 
or"   complaint:   he  therefore  had  iccourfe  to 
parliament,  and   accufed    the    d  uiffolk   as 

the  fourceofall  the   nation's  d ii  ranee. 

This  accufation   migh;  falfe,  but  the 

real  motive,  which  was    Suffolk's  power,  ami   the 
cruel   ufe   he  made  of  it,    was    left   unmentioned, 
although  it  was  true.     The  court,  to   content  the 
,     condemned   him    to    banifhment,    and   he 
mbarked  in  a  little   veflel   to  t 

;  but  he  could  not  efcapo  his  deftiny.     He 

tet  in  his  pafiagc  by  an  Englifh 

he  captain,  having  a  mind  to  fearch   the  (hip  the 

/as  in,  and  rinding  him    there,  ordered   his 

i  >  be  (truck  off"  without" further  delay.     Tlu  re 

s  little  in  I  .is  of  thefe  times  to  intereft 

s  on  the  fide  of  either  party  :   we  fee  crimes  on  both 

and  fcarce  a  Chining  character  or  a  virtue   to 

animate  the  narrative. 

By   the  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  his  rival, 
of  York,  faw  himfelf  rid  of  a  potent  enemy, 
found  the  difcontents  of  the  people  againft  the  admi- 

Initiation  daily  increafe.     Among  the  infurreclions 
a  tumultuous  body  of  forces  to 
d<»n,   •  there  beheaded 

raiment  might  rca- 
dily  percei  ace,  by  his 
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reception  from  the  city  of  London,  who  opened  their 
gates  to  him  :  however,  upon  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, his  adherents,  after  a  day  or  two,  were  difperfed, 
and  he  himfeif  taken  and  flain.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  duke  of  York  fecretly  fomente'd  thefe  diftur- 
bances,  and,  pretending  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the 
people,  wrote  to  the  king,  from  his  retreat  in 
Wales,  advifing  a  reformation  in  the  miniftry.  His 
!etters  of  expoflulation  were  foon  backed  by  an  ar- 
my ;  he  marched  up  to  London,  but  found  an  un- 
expected repulfe  from  the  city,  which  fhut  its  gates 
upon  him.  In  this  dilemma  he  offered  to  difband 
his  army,  if  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  envied  object  in  power,  fhould  be  fent  to 
the  Tower  :  this  requeft  was  feemingly  complied 
with,  contrary  to  his  expectation  ;  and  now,  com- 
ing to  court  to  accufe  him  in  perfon,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  was  hid 
behind  the  hangings,  fuddenly  come  forth,  and 
retorting  the  aocufation  upon  him.  York  now 
perceived  his  danger,  and  reprefTed  the  impetuofity 
of  his  accufation.  As  foon  as  he  left  the  prefence, 
the  king  commanded  him  to  be  apprehended  ;  but 
fuch  was  the  duke's  authority,  or  fuch  the  timidity 
of  the  king's  council,  that  they  fuffered  him  to 
retire,  upon  promifing  Uriel:  obedience  for  the 
future. 

This  reconciliation  was  only  temporary  :  he  ftill 
afpired  at  the  crown,  and,  the  king  falling  ill,  by 
his  intrigues,  he  had  fufficient  art  to  be  taken  into 
the  number  of  the  privy  council.  This  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  Henry's  interefts  :  the  duke  of  York,  now 
let  into  a  fhare  of  the  authority,  and  fecure  of  the 
affections  of  the  people,  carried  all  before  him. 
The  duke  of  Somerfet  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  parliament  declared  his  rival  Protector  of  the 

realm. 
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realm.      This  power   the  duke  I  funic 

time,  enjoyed  without  controul  •,  till  the  unhappy 
king,   recovering  from  his  di/yiiuls,  waking 

from  a  dream,  perceived,  with  furprife,  that  he 
was  (tripped  of  his  authority.  Margaret,  his  q 
did  all  in  her  power  to  rouze  him  to  a  fenfe  « 
iituation  :  he  therefore  began  by  depofing  the  duke 
from  his  power,  who  inftantly  had  recourlc  to  arms. 
The  impotent  monarch,  thus  obliged  to  take 
the  field,  was  dragged  after  his  army  to  the  ba: 
St.  Albans,  where  he  was  routed  by  the  duke  of 
York,  and  Somerfet,  his  general,  was  (lain.  The 
king,  being  wounded,  and  hiding  himfelf  in  a  cot- 
tage near  the  field  of  battle,  was  taken  pri loner, 
and  treated  with  fecming  refpeft  :  from  thence 
he  was  brought  along,  in  triumph,  to  London  ; 
and  the  duke  permitting  him  ftill  to  enjoy  the 
title  of  king,  referved  to  himfelf  that  of  pro- 
tector, in  which  confifted  all  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

Henry  was  now  but  a  prifoner,  treated  with  the 
forms  of  royalty  ;  yet,  indolent  and  fickly  as  he 
was,  the  title  alone  feemed  fufficient  for  him.  At 
laft,  his  friends  induced  once  more  to  re-allert 
his  prerogative:  the  duke  of  York  again  retired, 
to  refill  the  defigns  of  the  queen.  Mutual  dif- 
truir.  once  more  brought  their  arms  to  the  field, 
and  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  decide 
the  fword.  On  the  king's  fide,  the  queen  feemed 
the  only  acYing  general  :  fhe  ranged  the  army 
in  battalia,  gave  the  necefiary  orders,  while  the 
poor  king  was  led  about,  from  place  to  place,  an 
involuntary  fpectator  of  thofe  martial  pn  , 
The  army  on  the  oppofite  fide  was,  in  the  abfence 
of  the  duke  of  York,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick,    the    molt    celebrated  General   of    his 
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ac*e  :  a  man  formed  for  times  of  trouble,  extremely 
artful,  and  extremely  brave  ;  equally  fkilful  in 
council  and  the  field,  and  born  to  give  and  to  take 
away  kingdoms  at  pleafure.  After  many  battles 
without  effect,  and  defigns  without  cenfequence, 
both  armies,  at  laft,  met  on  a  plain  near  Nor- 
thampton :  the  queen's  army  confifted  of  five  and 
twenty  thoufand  men,  the  army  of  Warwick  of 
forty  thoufand.  Never  was  greater  animdfity  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  an  army  before;  both  pretending 
to  fight  for  the  king,  whofe  authority  they  equally 
attempted  to  deflroy.  While  the  queen  went  about 
from  rank  to  rank,  the  king  ftaid  in  his  tent,  wait- 
jinw  the  iffue  of  the  battle  with  female  doubts  and 
apprehenfions  :  both  fides  fought  five  hours  with 
the  utmou  obftinacy,  but  the  good  fortune  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  queen  ; 
fhe  was  conquered,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  fee 
the  king  taken  priioner  in  his  tent.  Thus  Henry 
was  once  more  brought  back,  in  triumph,  to  his 
capital. 

A  parliament  was  now  called  to  give  a  face  to 
this  fuccefsful  rebellion.  The  duke  of  York, 
though  formerly  contented  with  the  title  of  pro- 
tector, now  claimed  the  crown.  Our  profpecls 
widen  as  we  rife  :  the  caufe  of  Henry  and  the  duke 
was  folemnly  debated  in  the  houfe  of  peers  :  each 
fide  produced  their  reafons  for  or  againf}  the  con- 
queror. This  was  the  firft  time  that  a  true  fpirit 
of  liberty  ever  appeared  to  exert  itfelf  in  England, 
and  in  which  victory  did  not  determine  every  in- 
quiry. The  duke  of  York,  though  a  conqueror, 
could  not  entirely  gain  his  caufe  :  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Henry  fnould  pofTefs  the  throne  during 
life,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  fhould  be  his  fuc- 
ceilbr,  to  the  utter  feclufion  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

The 
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The-  queen,  to  all  appearance,  I  now  ut- 

terly deftitute  of  every  refource:  but,  though  (lie 
had  loft  all,  fhe  yet  retained  her  natii  ranee 

and  intrepidity.   She  was  a  woman  of  a  great  mind, 
and  Come  faults  ;  but  ambition  feemed  tu  be  what 
called    them   into  action.      Being   now  a   fugitive, 
diftant   from  the  capital,  oppofed    by   a   victorious 
army,  and   a  confummatc   general,    lhe   ftill   tried 
refource  to  repair  her  difaftrous  circumflances: 
flic  flew  to   Wales,  animated   her   old  friends,   ac- 
quired   new,    and    railed   an    army   to    defend    her 
Caufe.     She,  and  her  old  enemy,  the  duke  of  York, 
pnee  more  met  upon   Wakefield  Green,  near  the 
Caflle  of  Sandal  :   fortune  this  day  turned  the   vic- 
tory on  her  fide  ;    the  duke  of  York  was  (lain  ;  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  his  fecond  foil,  fell  in  the  flight  ; 
and  the  father's  head  being  cut  ofF,  was  fixed  upon 
.:11s  c  f  York. 
Margaret,    being   now  victorious,    marched   to- 
ards  London,   in  order   to   give  the   kin 
The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  now  was  at  the  head 
f    the    Yorkifts,    fllll    commanded    an    army,    in 
hich   he  led  about  the  captive   king,    to  give   a 
n   to  his    attempt.     Another    battle   was  to 
ench  the  kingdom   with   the  blood  of  its  inha- 
tants  :     the   queen    and    the   earl    met    near    St. 
Ibans,  where   the   queen    was  once  again   vi&o- 
ous  ;   me  had   the  pleafure  to  fee  the  general,  by 
horn  fhe  was  once  defeated)  now  fly  in  his  turn  j 
d,  what  added   to  her  glory,  fhe  had  the  fortune 
releafe  the   king   her  hufband,  from   hi 
ty.      Her  triu  -    great,    though  COOt 

;   but  it   was  o\'  (ho:t  continu- 
The  city  of  London  \  incd,  but 

irwick   had   already   . 

v  citizens  alio  feared  her  tumultuous  army,  and 

re; 
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refufed  to  open  their  gates  upon  her  fummons.  In 
the  mean  time,  Warwick  affembled  the  people  in 
St.  John's-fields,  and,  fhewing  them  the  fon  of  the 
late  duke  of  York,  demanded,  whether  they  chofe 
to  have  him  or  Henry  for  their  king  ?  Upon  which 
the  people  crying  out  A  York,  an  affembly  was 
quickly  called,  and  the  young  duke,  being  prcfent, 
they  elected  him  king,  by  the  name  of  Edward  IV. 
and  conducted  him,  with  great  ceremony,  to  the 
palace  where  Henry  ufed  to  lodge  when  within,  the 
walls  of  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  queen  Margaret  collected  a 
great  army  in  the  North,  amounting  to  fixty  thou- 
sand men  at  arms.  She  was  now  to  ftrike  her 
ftrongefl  blow:  the  command  of  this  army  was 
given  to  a  perfon  who  a£fcd  under  her  directions. 
On  the  other  fide,  Warwick  conducted  young  Ed- 
ward at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men,  to  oppofe 
her.  Beth  fides,  at  length,  m^t  near  Santon  in  the 
county  of  York  :  never  was  England  depopulated 
by  fo  terrible  a  day.  What  a  dreadful  fight  to  be- 
hold almoft  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  of  the  fame 
country,  fighting  to  fatisfy  the  empty  ambition  of 
one  or  two  weak  and  empty  wretches;  murdering 
each  other  for  an  idcot  and  a  boy :  the  conteft  only, 
which  mould  wear  a  crown  with  diamonds,  or 
wield  a  gewgaw  fceptre  ?  Strange  infatuation  ;  yet, 
fuch  as  it  was,  not  lefs  than  foity  thoufand  men  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field,  in  aflerting  this  difpute. 
Warwick  gained  a  complete  victory  :  Edward  IV. 
was  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  and  Margaret  of  An- 
jou  was  abandoned.  She  fled,  for  protection,  to 
Scotland,  with  her  fon  and  hufband,  in  order  to 
attempt  new  defigns  for  the  recovery  of  her  king- 
dom. Edward  now  took  down  the  head  of  his 
father  from  the  walls  of  York,   and   put  up  the 

head's 
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heads  of  the  conquered  g  I.    Each 

happened  to  he  victorious,   thus  ealled 
in  the  executioner  to  complete  th 
in  the  field  ;  and  our  cruelty  to  e:. 
difcords,   is  what  has  imprdied   i  with  an 

indea  of  Englifh  cruelty. 

Though  wretched  as  this  reign  was,  yet  t! 
of  printing,  which  was  introduced  into  it  at  that 
time,  Teemed  to  make  amends  for  a  part  of  its  ca- 
lamities :  William  Caxton,  a  mercer,  was  the  firft 
who  practifed  the  art  at  London  ;  he  tranflated 
fome  books  himfelf  from  the  Ercnch,  and  printed 
the  translations  of  others.  Among  the  writers  of 
that  time  were  Lord  Rivers  and  earl  Tiptoft,  whofe 
•  labours,  however,  never  ventured  higher  than  tran- 
slation. To  judge  of  the  learning  of  thofe  times 
by  the  works  of  the  laity  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  we 
fhall  entertain  the  molt  defpicable  opinion  of  it ; 
yet,  when  I  read  the  Latin  productions  of  fome  of 
the  priefts  of  that  period,  I  cannot  avoid  allowing 
the  authors  no  fmall  (hare  of  erudition.  The  truth 
is,  learning  was  feparated  from  the  purpofes  of 
common  life,  at  that  time,  but  by  no  means  unknown 
or  neglected  by  the  clergy,  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  by  men  who  feem  very  little  acquainted 
with  writers  of  that  period. 


LETTER    XXIV. 

WHICH  ever  fide  was  victorious,  in  thefe  times 
of  civil    (laughter,  it  was  always   ready   to 
confirm    its  injufticc   with   the  fhew  of  authority, 
'he   parliament   ufually  followed   the   conqueror, 
fixed   him   upon  the  throne,   when  he  had   an 
»y  to  back   his  pretenfions.     Edward  was  im- 
mediately 
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mediately,  upon  his  victory.,  confirmed  by  their 
unanimous  approbation,  while  Henry  and  his  queen 
m  j-y  ,  were  to  feek  for  new  refources  in 
^  '  France  and  Scotland.  No  calamity 
was  able  to  abate  Margaret's  perfeverance  ;  though 
lb  often  overcome,  yet  fhe  was  once  more  refolved 
to  enter  England  with  five  thou  fan  d  men,  granted 
her  by  the  French  king,  bringing  the  unfortunate 
Henry  with  her  to  enforce  her  claims.  Her  ufual 
ill  fortune  attended  her  ;  her  little  fleet  was  difperf- 
ed  by  a  tempefl,  and  fhe  her felf  entered  the  Tweed 
with  no  fmall  difficulty.  Again,  however,  fhe  of- 
fered her  enemy  battle,  and  was  again  defeated,  near 
Hexham.  The  lofs  of  this  battle  feemed  to  deprive 
her  of  every  refource:  fhe  and  her  hufband  were 
now  obliged  to  find  fafety  inafeparate  flight,  with- 
out attendants,  and  without  even  the  neceiTaries  of 
life.  The  weak  unfortunate  monarch,  almoft  al- 
ways imprudent,  and  confequently  unfuccefsful, 
thought  he  could  lie  concealed  in  England  :  his  error 
was  foon  attended  with  the  obvious  confequences  ; 
he  was  taken  prifoner,  carried  to  London  with  igno- 
miny, and  confined  in  the  Tower. 

Margaret  was  rather  more  fortunate,  for  fhe  ef- 
caped,  with  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter, 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  her  father,  who, 
though  very  poor,  ftrove,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
fupply  her  with  the  mere  neceiTaries  of  life.  You 
are  not  to  fuppofe  the  miferies  of  the  great,  at  thofe 
times,  were  fictitious,  as  we  find  them  at  prefent; 
they,  in  reality,  endured  every  calamity  that  po- 
verty now  inflicts  on  the  obfeurtft  of  wretches. 
Philip  de  Comines  fays,  that  he  faw  th-  duke  oi 
Exeter  following  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  equi- 
'paoe,  barefoot,  and  ferving  for  his  livelihood  as 
iootman.     This  was  a  ftrange  fituation  for  a  lord, 

who 
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who  had  conducted  armies,  and  was  allied 
and  princes  :  but  the  times   were  barbarous; 
princes  on  the  coafts  of  Negroland  t  fuch 

f  fortune  at  this  very  day. 
Edward,    being  now,  by  means    of    Warv. 

upon  the  throne,  reigned  in  peace  and  fecu- 
rity.  A  fpirit  of  gallantry  reigned  in  his  court, 
with  cruelty,  which  feemed  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  feature  of  thole  times  of  difcord.  In  the  very 
fame  palace  which  one  day  fmoaked  with  blood,  a 
nt  or  a  mafk  appeared  the  day  following;  and 
the  king  would  at  once  gallant  a  mtftreff  and  infpecl: 
an  execution. 

As  his  amours,  however,  were  likely  to  diffatisfy 
his  fubjecb,  the  earl  of  Warwick  advifed  him  to 
marry  j  and,  with  his  confent,  went  over  to  France 
to  procure  him  Bona  of  Savoy,  and  the  match  was 
accordingly,  by  his  means,  concluded.  Butwhilft 
the  earl  was  haftening  the  negociation  in  France, 
the  king  himfelf  put  an  effectual  flop  to  it  at  home, 
by  marrying  Elizabeth  Woodville,  with  whom  he 
had  fallen  in  love,  and  whom  he  had  vainly  ftrovc 
to  debauch.  Having  thus  given  Warwick  real  caufe, 
of  offence,  he  was  reiblved  to  widen  the  breach  by 
ving  him  from  the  council.  We  are  apt  to  hate 
man  we  have  (^tended,  as  much  as  the  man  who 
as  offended  us  :   Edward  was  no  fooner  cltabliihed 

tfecuritv  by  Warwick,  than  he  began  to  be  un- 
teful.     Warwick,  whofe  prudence    .  ;!  to 

bravery,    foon  made  ufe  of  both  to   afliil  bi 
venge :  he  (educed  Clarence,  the  king's  brother,  and, 

«d  confirm  him  in  his  intereits,  made  him  his  fon- 
i-law :  and  now,  finding  his  plot  ready  for  exe- 
ution,  he  flies  into  open  rebellion.  Vengeance 
Iemed  to  be  the  only  motive  he  had  i 
uccsjftratagcms,  and  negociations,  followed  each 
othu* 
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other  in  a  rapid  fucceflion.  But  Warwick,  long 
acquainted  with  intrigue  and  dillimulation,  was, 
at  laft,  too  fubtle  for  the  young  king:  inviting 
him,  bv  a  iteming  promife  of  composition,  to  his 
houfe,  he  threw  Edward  oft"  his  guard  ;  and  War- 
wick, feizing  the  opportunity,  made  him  a  pri- 
foner. 

Nothing  now  appeared  that  could  oppofe  War- 
wick's defigns  ;  he  therefore  difbanded  his  troops 
as  unnecefiary,  and  Edward  was  configned  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  archbifhop  of  York.  But  foon  an 
accident  happened  that  overthrew  all  Warwick's 
expectations  :  Edward's  behaviour,  in  confinement, 
was  fo  very  obliging,  that  he  got  leave,  upon  fome 
occafions,  to  hunt  in  a  park  adjoining  to  the  place 
of  his  confinement ;  from  thence  he  one  day  made 
his  efcape,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  couple  of  his  friends, 
and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  initantly  repaired 
to  York. 

Fortune  feemed  to  declare  for  Edward ;  where- 
fore marching  fome  troops  to  London,  the  citizens 
immediately  declared  in  his  favour  It  is  furprif- 
ing  to  think,  how  one  party  is  feen  this  day  at  the 
head  of  numerous  forces,  while  the  next  we  behold 
it  abandoned,  and  the  adverfe  party  triumphing 
without  a  rival :  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing difpofition  of  the  Englifh.  Edward  now  com- 
manded a  numerous  army,  while  Warwick,  and 
his  brother  Clarence,  were  attended  by  a  few.  The 
king,  refolving  to  take  the  advantage  of  their  weak- 
nefs,  after  having  defeated  a  party  commanded  by 
lord  Wells,  and  cut  off  his  head,  the  ufual  me- 
thod of  treating  the  prifioners  of  either  party,  he 
marched  to  give  them  battle.  In  this  exigence 
they  had  no  other  courfe  to  take,  but  to  embark, 
in  order  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  impending  dan- 
ger. 
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I  \y  in    France,  they  now 

were  reconciled  to  qu  en  " 
my.;  and,  returning  from  France,    V. 

more  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  no  lets  than  fi 
n  1  men. 

It  was  now  become  Edward's  turn  to  fly  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  cfcaping  the  dangers  of  th 
the  fea  and  of  pirates,  he  landed  fafely  in  Holland. 
Warwick,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  to  London, 
and  once  more  poor  pallive  Henry  was  relcafed  frofn 
prifon,  and  placed  upon  an  ufelcfs  throne.  War- 
wick was  received,  among  the  people,  by  the  name 
of  king-maker:  a  parliament  was  called,  and  Henry's 
right  confirmed. 

Edward,  though  an  exile  in  Holland,  had  many 
partizans  at  home;  and,  after  an  abfence  of  about 
nine  months,  once  more  landed  at  Ravcnfpur, 
where  Henry  IV.  had  landed  upon  a  fimilar  oc- 
cafion.  Though  at  firft  he  was  coldly  received 
by  the  Englifli,  yet  his  army  incrcafed  upon  its 
march,  and  his  moderation  and  feigned  humility 
liill  added  to  the  number  of  his  partizans.  Lon- 
don, at  this  time,  ever  ready  to  admit  the  moft 
powerful,  opened  her  gates,  and  Henry  was  again 
taken  from  his  throne  to  be  fent  back  to  his  old 
man  (ion. 

Warwick  at  lair,  found  his  party  begin  to  decline, 
and  Clarence,  the  king's  brother,  on  whom  he 
had  the  greateft  dependence,  changed  to  the  o 
fide.  In  this  irate  of  uncertainty,  he  knew  no 
other  expedient  than  to  hazard  a  battle  :  he  knew 
his  forces  to  be  inferior,  but  he  • 
the  fuperiority  of  his  own  general  ill  i  p.  With  this 
resolution  he  matched  from  St.  Alban's,   and  hav- 

Iing  advanced  to  Barnet,   within  ten   miles  of  Lon- 
don, be  met   Edward,  who  was  marching  down 
with 
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with  a  defign  to  fight  him.  Warwick  and  Ed- 
ward were  the  two  moft  renowned  generals  of 
their  age)  and  now  was  to  be  flruck  the  decifive 
blow,  that  was  either  to  fix  Edward  on  the  throne, 
or  to  overthrow  his  pretenfions  for  ever.  The  un- 
fortunate Henry  was  dragged  along  to  be  a  fpec- 
tator  of  the  engagement  ;  happy  in  his  natural 
imbecility,  which  feemed  to  opiate  all  his  afflic- 
tions. 

The  battle  began  early  in  the  morning,  and 
lafted  till  noon:  never  did  two  armies  fight  with 
greater  obftinacy  and  bravery  ;  not  honour,  but 
life,  depended  upon  the  iflue  of  the  conteff.  The 
example  of  Warwick  infpired  his  troops  with  more 
than  common  refolution  ;  and  the  victory,  for  a 
while,  feemed  to  declare  for  him  :  but  his  army, 
by  reafon  of  a  flight  mift,  happening  to  miftake  a 
body  of  their  own  forces  for  that  of  the  enemy, 
fell  furioufly  upon  them,  and  this  fatal  error  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Warwick  did  all  that 
experience,  conduct,  or  valour,  could  fuggefr,  to 
retrieve  the  miftake,  but  in  vain.  Finding,  there- 
fore, all  hopes  gone,  he  was  refolved  to  fell  his 
life  dearly  to  the  conquerors ;  and,  ruffling,  on 
foot  as  he  was,  into  the  midft  of  his  enemies,  he 
fell  covered  all  over  with  wounds.  Thus  died  the 
ambitious  Warwick,  who  had  made  and  unmade 
kings  at  pleafure,  yet  who  never  feemed  to  afpire 
at  regal  dignity  himfelf.  Ten  thoufand  of  his 
army  fhared  the  fame  fate  with  him,  the  king  having 
ordered  that  no  quarter fhould  be  given. 

Margaret,  who  was  ever  fruitful  in  refources, 
was,  at  this  time,  returning  from  France,  with 
her  fon  the  prince  of  Wales,  where  fhe  had  been 
negociating  a  new  fupply.     She  bad  fcarce  time  to 

refrtfh 


ho  was  then  her  only  c! 
had  hitherto  bravely  withftood  all   the 

of   fqi  :  UAC,     th      W     I  tOO  violent  ■    :  turc 

to  Support :  her  grief  now,  for  th  md 

.-   in   a  torrent  oi  and,   yiel 

unhappy  fate,  £he  to  tuary  in  ..  in 

Hampshire. 

RShe  had  not  been  here  Ion--,  whan  fhc  found 
>me  few  friends  itill  willing  to  afliir.  her  f 
The  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earl  of  Pcm- 
roke,  and  one  or  two  lords  more,  came  to 
their  lives  and  fortunes:  a  dawn  of  hope  was 
Sufficient  to  raiie  her  courage,  and  her  numerous 
sfortuncs  gave  way  to  the  flattering  profpe 
other  trial.  She  had  now  fought  battles  in  al- 
ii: every  province  in  England.  Tewkclbury-park 
s  the  lair  i'ecne,  that  terminated  her  attempts, 
he  duke  of  Somerfet  headed  her  army  :  a  man  who 
d  fhared  her  dangers,  and  had  ever  been  iready  in 
r  cauie.  He  was  valiant,  generous,  and  polite, 
t  rafh  and  headftrong :  when  Edward  firir  attacked 
m  in  his  intivnchments,  hcrepulfed  him  with  fuch 
our,  that  the  enemy  retired  with  precipitation  ; 
meriet,  fuppofing  them  routed,  immediately  pur* 
ed,  and  ordered  Lord  Wenlock  to  fupport  him, 
hile  he  charged  :  but  this  lord  difobeyed  his  in- 
junctions, and  the  forces  of  Somerfet  were  over- 
powered by  numbers.  Somerfet  now,  finding  all 
gone,  was  unable  to  govern  his  rage  :  he  had  de- 
pended upon    Wenlock  ;  but  when  he  beheld 

(Stive,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  firfl 
up   his  men,  giving  way  to  his  tranfport,  wit! 

Iavy   battle-ax  u)   botn   hands,  he   ran    upon  the 
co\. 
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coward,  and  with   one  blow,   dafhed 
yf.V.  147 1.  out  his  brains. 

After  the  battle,  the  queen,  torpid  with  griefs, 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  afterwards  had  the  mifery 
of  finding  her  fon,  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
fame  condition.  But  this  noble  youth  was  not 
long  in  bondage  :  being  brought  into  the  victor's 
prefence,  he  appeared  before  him  with  undaunted 
majefty.  Edward,  furprifed  at  the  boy's  behaviour, 
afked  him,  how  he  durft  enter  into  his  dominions 
without  leave  ?  /  have  entered  the  dominions  of  my 
father^  replied  the  prince,  to  revenge  his  injuries , 
and  to  redrefs  my  own.  The  barbarous  monarch, 
enraged  at  his  intrepidity,  ftruck  him  on  the  mouth 
with  his  gantlet :  this  feemed  to  be  the  fignal  for 
his  death ;  Gloucefter,  Clarence,  and  others,  like 
wild  hearts,  ruining  upon  the  unarmed  youth  at 
once,  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  their  daggers. 
When  the  governors  of  a  kingdom  behave  thus, 
what  mult  be  the  behaviour  of  the  people  ?  To 
complete  the  tragedy,  Henry  himfelf,  who  had 
long  been  the  paflive  fpecTator  of  all  thefe  cruelties, 
was  now  thought  unfit  to  live.  The  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  afterwards  named  Richard  III.  or  the 
Crouch-back,  entering  his  chamber  alone,  mur- 
dered him  in  cold  blood.  Of  all  thofe  that  were 
taken,  none  were  fufFered  to  furvive  but  Margaret 
herfelf:  it  was,  perhaps,  expected  that  fhe  would 
be  ranfomed  by  the  king  of  France,  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived  :  Lewis  XI.  paid  the  king 
of  England  fifty  thoufand  crowns  for  her  freedom. 
Thus  Margaret  of  Anjou,  having  fuftained  the 
caufe  of  her  hufband  in  twelve  battles,  after  having 
furvived  her  fortune  and  her  children,  died  a  few 
years  after  in  privacy  in  France,  very  miferable 

indeed  ; 
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indeed  •,  but  with  no  other  claims  to  our  pity,  ex^ 
hej  courage  and  her  diftreil 

Of  all  people  the  Englifli  are  the  mod  com- 
panionate ;     a    throne    railed    upon    cruel; 
wanted  enemies  among  them,   and  nothing   could 

ever  have  been  more  ridiculous,  than  attempting  to 
govern  fuch  fubjcifts  as  the  Engliih  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  The  heads  of  cither  faction  feemed 
to  have  been  infenfible  of  this  truth,  and  it  was 
their  ill-judged  punilhments,  which,  by  tui 
plunged  them  into  new  diftreflcs.  A  tyrant,  how- 
ever, when  once  drenched  in  blood,  knows  not 
when  to  give  over.  Edward,  being  now  freed 
from  great  enemies,  turned  to  the  punifhment  of 
thofe  of  leiler  note  :  the  gibbets  were  hung  with 
his  adverfaries,  and  their  eftates  confifcated  to  his 
uie. 

Yet,  while  he  was  thus  rendering  himfelf  terri- 
ble on  the  one  hand,  he  was  immeried  in  gallantry 
on  the  other.  Nature,  it  feems,  was  not  unfavour- 
able to  him  in  this  refpect.,  for  he  was  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  the  mod  beautiful  man  of  his  time. 
The  court  feemed  willing  to  countenance  thofe  de- 
baucheries, in  which  they  had  a  (hare;  and  the 
clergy,  as  they  thcmfelves  praclifed  every  fpecies  of 
lewdnefs  with  impunity,  were  ever  ready  to  lend  ab- 
folution  to  ail  his  failings.  The  truth  is,  enor- 
mous vices  had  been  of  late  fo  common,  that  adul- 
tery was  held  but  a  very  flight  offence  :  among  the 
number  of  his  miftrefils  was  the  wife  of  one  Shore, 
a  woman  of  exquifite  beauty  ami  good  fenfe,  but 
who  had  not  virtue  enough  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations of  a  beautiful  man  and  a  monarch. 

B England  now   enjoying   a  temporary  calm,  the 
g  thought    the    belt    way  to    ingratiate  him. 
'iih  the  people,   was  to  allert   his  right  to  his  do- 
Vul.  I.  I  mains 
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ftiains  in  France,  which  the  infurrections  of  his 
father  had  contributed  to  alienate  in  the  former 
reicn  :  this  propofal  was  fure  of  pleafing  the  Eng- 
lifTi,  who  ever  appeared  more  fond  of  fplendid  than 
ufefulacquifitions.  To  profecute  this  fcheme,  there- 
fore, he  fent  off  to  his  ally,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  men,  and  foon 
after  paffed  over  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  Lewis  XI.  then  king  of  France,  was,  with 
reafon,  alarmed  at  this  formidable  invafion  :  he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  refill  fo  powerful  an  anta- 
genift,  and  therefore  had  recourfe  to  treaty  :  this 
fucceeded  better  than  arms.  The  two  kings  had  an 
interview  at  the  bridge  of  Perpignan,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  aftipulated  fum,  Edward  led  his  forces 
back  to  England.  The  Englifh  king  wanted  to  re- 
turn home  to  his  miftreffes,  to  fpend  upon  them  the 
money  he  had  gotten ;  and  the  French  monarch 
hoped  to  be  able  to  refufe  thofe  fums  which  he  had 
only  given  a  promife  to  pay. 

Edward  returned  to  renew  his  cruelty  and  his 
exceffes.  His  brother  Clarence,  who  had  afTifted 
him  in  gaining  the  crown,  had  been,  for  fome 
time,  treated  with  indifference  and  difrefpeel: :  this 
Clarence  thought  an  ill  recompence  for  his  former 
fervices,  and  often  gave  himfelf  the  liberty  of  in- 
vective in  the  king's  abfence.  In  this  pofture  of 
things,  the  king  happened  to  kill  a  favourite  deer 
belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Burdet,  a  friend  of  the 
duke's  :  poor  Burdet  dropping  fome  hafty  ex- 
preffions  againft  the  king,  was  fentenced  to  die, 
and  executed  in  two  days  after.  The  duke  of 
Clarence,  upon  the  death  of  his  friend,  vented 
his  grief  in  renewed  reproaches  againft  his  brother; 
the  king,  unmindful  of   the  ties    of  kindred,   or 

the 
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the  debtcf  gratitude,  by  which  he  was  b 
him   arraigned,  condemned,  and  execute. 
fmothcred  in  a  but  of  Malmfey  wine.      When  men 
arrive  at  a  certain  Ration  of  greatnefs,  their  i\ 
are  diflipated  on  too  great  a   number  of  obj< 
feel  parental  affection  :   the  ties  of  nature  are   only 
ftrong  with  thole  who  have  but  few  friends  or  few 
dep<  ndents. 

The  reft  of  Edward's  life  was  fpent  in  riol 
debauchery,  in  gratifications  that  arc  pleafing  only 
to  the  narrow  mind  ;  in  ufelefs  treaties,  in  which 
he  was  ever  deceived  ;  and  in  empty  threats  againit 
the  monarch,  who  had  deceived  him.  His  parlia- 
ment, now  merely  the  minifter  of  his  will,  con- 
fented  to  a  war  with  France,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impoflible  it  could  fucceed  :  all  the  lords  unani- 
moufly  declared,  that  they  thought  it  both  juft  and 
neceflary.  '  The  people  teemed  equally  pleafed  at 
the  profpect  of  a  war,  which  mio;ht,  in  i'ome  mca- 
fure,  alleviate  their  domeltic  calamities;  great  pre- 
parations were  made  on  every  fide,  but  Edward 
died  in  the  midit  of  all  his  expectations.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  prince  is  eafily  fummed  up  ;  his  good 
qualities  were  courage  and  beauty  ;  his  bad  qua- 
lities—every vice. 


LETTER    XXV 


T  TORRID  as  the  laft  reign  was,  you  mult  pre- 
JL  X   pare  for  events  in  the  next  ftill  more  heinous. 
Edward  left  two  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom,  a  boy 
between  twelve  and  thirteen,  was  proclaimed  k 
by  the    name    of    Edward   V.     The    j   j^        o 
queen,    his    mother,     being     herfelf 
newly  raifed  among  the  nobility,  feemed  willing 

I    2  to 
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to  hide  the  meannefs  of  her  former  condition  amongfl 
a  number  of  new  promotions :  this,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  was  difpleafing  to  the  old  no- 
bility ;  and  the  duke  of  Glouceiter,  a  monlterboth 
for  the  cruelty  of  his  heart,  and  the  deformity  of  his 
body,  fomented  their  difcontents.  Having  gained 
over  lord  Haft  in  gs,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
fome  other  lords,  to  his  interefls,  he  made  them  a 
long  fpeech,  tending  to  fhew  the  danger  that  hung 
over  their  heads,  if  the  queen  fhould  have  the  govern- 
ment in  her  hands  :  he  enlarged  upon  theufurpations 
of  her  family,  and  the  lengths  they  would  be  apt 
to  run  upon  being  inverted  with  the  fupreme  power. 
In  fhort,  he  fpared  neither  diflimulation  nor  artifice, 
nor  oaths,  to  get  the  guardianfhip  of  the  minority, 
and  thecuftodyof  the  king's  perfon. 

His  firft  ltep,  after  being  declared  protector  of 
the  kingdom,  was  to  get  the  king's  brother,  alfo 
a  boy  of  about  feven,  who,  with  the  queen  his 
mother,  had  taken  fanctuary  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 
The  queen  forefaw  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  family;  and,  parting  with  her  child,  clafped 
him,  with  a  laft  embrace,  to  her  breaft,  and  took 
leave  of  him  with  a  fhower  of  tears.  The  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  on  the  other  hand,  took  his  nephew 
in  his  arms,  and  clafping  him,  with  feigned  affec- 
tion, declared,  that  while  he  himfelf  was  alive,  the 
child  fhould  never  want  a  parent.  The  young  king, 
finding  that  he  was  to  have  the  pleafure  of  his  bro- 
ther's company,  was  greatly  rejoiced,  without  con- 
fidering  the  fatal  intention  of  thefe  preparations  : 
a  few  days  after  the  protector,  upon  a  pretext  of 
guarding  them  from  danger,  conveyed  them  both  to 
the  Tower. 

Flavin g  thus  fecured  their  perfons,  the  protector's 
next  ltep  was   to  fpread  a  report  of  their  illegiti- 
macy j 
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tnacy  ;    and,    by  pretended   obffa  put  oft* 

the  day  of    the    your 

Stanley,    a  man    of  d  the  ti rit 

to  difclofe   his  fears  of  the    prot-  1  ill 

us:  he  communicated  his  fufpicions  to  1 
Haftings,  who  was  firmly  attached  to  the  young 
king.  Perhaps  this  lord's  wifhes,  that  fuch  a  pro- 
ject might  not  be  true,  influenced  his  judgment, 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  fecurity.  Soon,  how- 
ever, Catefby,  a  vile  creature  of  the  pro- 
was  feflt  to  -found  him,  and  try  whether  he  could 
not  be  brought  over  to  fide  with  the  projected  ufur- 
pation  :  HafHngs  appeared  immoveable,  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  king,  and  his  death  was  therefore  re- 
folved  on. 

With  this  defign,  the  protector  next  day  called 
a  council  in  the  Tower,  under  pretence  of  expe- 
diting the  coronation  :  he  came  thither  himlelf 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  chearful 
countenance,  faluting  the  members  with  the  ut- 
moft  affability,  and  with  demonftrations  of  un- 
ufual  good  humour;  then,  going  out  for  a  (;. 
time,  he  defired  his  abfence  might  not  interrupt  the 
debates.  In  about  an  hour  he  returned  again,  quite 
altered,  knitting  his  brows,  biting  his  lips,  and 
fhewing,  by  frequent  alterations  of  his  looks,  fome 
inward  perturbation.  A  filcnce  enfued  for  fome 
time,  and  the  lords  looked  upon  each  other,  not 
without  reafon,  expecting  fome  horrid  catafhophe  : 
at  length  he  broke  the  dreadful  filence.  My  lords, 
he  faid,  IVhat  puniJJmumt  do  they  deferve  who  have 
confpircd  againjl  my  life?  This  redoubled  the  aflo- 
nilhment  of  the  aflcmbly,  and  the  filence  conti- 
nuing, lord  Halfings  at  length  made  anfwer, 
That  whoever  did  fo,  deferred  to  be  pun:: 
traitor:  upon  which  the  protector,  with  a  (fern 
I  3  coun- 
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countenance,  baring  his  wither'd  arm,  cried  out, 
See  what  the  forcerefs  my  queen-ffler,  and  that  wretch, 
Shore's  wife,  have  done  by  their  witchcrafts !  Their 
fpells  have  reduced  by  arm  to  this  condition,  and  my 
whole  body  would  have  fujfered  the  fame  calamity,  but 
for  a  timely  detection.  The  amazement  of  the 
council  feemed  to  increafe  at  this  terrible  accufa- 
tion,  and  lord  Haftings  again  faid,  if  they  have 
committed  fuck'  a  crime  they  deferve  punijhment.  If, 
cried  the  protector,  with  a  loud  voice,  Doll  thou 
anfwer  me  with  ifs  ?  /  tell  thee,  that  they  have 
cwfpired  my  death;  and  that  thou,  traitor,  art  an  ac- 
complice in  their  crime.  Thus  having  faid,  he  {truck 
the  table  twice  with  his  hand,  and  the  room  was 
inftantly  filled  with  aimed  men.  I arre/l  thee,  con- 
tinues he,  turning  to  Halting?,  for  high  treafon; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  delivered  him  to  the  cuitody 
of  the  foldiers. 

The  council-room  was  now  filled  with  tumult  5 
and,  though  no  refcue  was  offered,  yet  the  foldiers 
caufed  a  buftle,  as  if  they  apprehended  danger. 
One  of  them  narrowly  mined  cleaving  lord  Stan- 
ley's head  with  a  battle-ax,  but  he  efcaped  by 
fhrinking  under  the  table  :  in  all  probability,  the 
fellow  had  orders  for  this  attempt,  fo  that,  when 
Stanley  mould  be  thus  killed,  his  death  might  be 
afcribed  to  the  tumult  caufed  by  an  intended  refcue. 
However,  efcaping  the  blow,  he  was  arretted  by 
the  protector's  order,  who  was  well  apprized  of  his 
attachment  to  the  young  king.  As  for  lord  Haft- 
ings, he  was  forced  to  make  a  fhort  confeffion  to 
the  next  prieft  that  was  at  hand ;  the  protector 
crying  out,  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  would  not  dine 
till  he  had  feen  his  head  taken  off:  he  was  accord- 
ingly hurried   out  to   the   little  green  before   the 

Tower 
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Tower  chapel,  and  th  log  of  wood 

that  accidentally  lay  then-. 
But  not  thole  alone  oj 
>ufly   treated  :   on  1    fimilar 

•dy  was  acled  at  Pontefrac't  cattle,  where  the 
earl  Rivers,  the  mod  polite  and  gallant  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  lord  Grey,  were  both 
beheaded  by  a  decree  of  that  very  fame  council,  the 
members  of  which  were  now  in  fuch  danger  th' 
felves.      A  plot  againft  the  king  was  t),  I  tor 

leir  execution  ;   but,  in  reality, 
:he  only  obftacles  to  prevent  his  destruction. 

The  protector,  having  thus  got  rid  of  thofe  he 
mod  feared,  undertook  to  punifh  even  the  lead 
dangerous :  Jane  Shore,  the  late  king's  miftrefs, 
was  an  enemy  too  humble  for  him  to  fear  any  thing 
from  her  attempts,  yet-as  (he  had  been  accufed  of 
witchcraft,  of  which  all  the  world  faw  fhe  was 
innocent,  he  thought  proper  to  punifh  her  for  faults 
of  which  fhe  was  really  guilty.  This  unhappy 
woman  had  been  deluded  formerly  from  her  huf- 
band,  one  Shore,  a  goldfmith,  in  Lombard- ftreet, 
and  continued  with  Edward  the  moit  guiltlefs  mif- 
trefs  in  his  luxurious  and  abandoned  court :  (he 
ever  interceded  for  the  diftreflcd,  and  was  ever  ap- 
plied to  as  a  mediator  for  mercy.  She  was  chari- 
table, generous,  and  pleafing  in  converfation  -,  her 
wit  and  her  beauty  were  (aid  to  be  irrefillible. 
Being  blamelefs  in  other  refpecls,  the  protect' 
dered  her  to  be  fued  for  incontinency,  for  h. 
left  her  hufband  to  live  in  adultery  with  another. 
It  is  poflible,  that  the  people  were  not  difpleafed  at 
feeing  again  reduced  to  her  former  n*  ,  a  per- 

fon,  who  had,    for  awhile,  been  raifed  above  them, 

I  and  enjoyed  all  the  favours  of  the  kin^.     Her  guilt 
I  4 
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was  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  fhe  acknowledged 
the  charge,  and  was  condemned  to  walk  barefoot 
through  the  city,  and  to  do  penance  in  St.  Paul's 
church  in  a  white  fheet,  with  a  wax  taper  in  her 
hand,  before  thoufands  of  fpeclators.  She  lived 
above  forty  years  after  this  fentence,  reduced  to 
the  moil  extreme  wretched nefs  :  an  hiftorian,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  allures  us,  that  he  faw  her 
gathering  herbs  in  a  field  near  the  city,  to  fupply 
her  nightly  meal  :  a  itrange  employment  for  one 
who  once  had  been  the  favourite  of  a  court,  and 
the  miflrefs  of  a  king. 

The  prote&or  now  began  to  lay  afide  his  pre- 
tended regard  for  the  fons  of  the  late  king,  and  to 
afpire  to  the  throne  more  openly  :  to  effect  this, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  by  promifes  and 
bribes  was  devoted  to  his  intereits,  tried  every  art 
to  infufe  into  the  people  an  opinion  of  the  baitardy 
of  the  late  king,  and  that  of  his  children.  Dr. 
Shaw,  a  popular  preacher,  was  hired  to  harangue 
the  people  from  St.  Paul's  crofs,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe :  the  preacher,  after  having  difplayed  the  in- 
continence of  the  queen,  infifted  upon  the  illega- 
lity of  the  young  king's  title,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  protector.  //  is  he,  continued  the  iychophant, 
who  carries  in  his  face,  in  his  foul,  the  image  of  virtue, 
and  the  marks  of  a  true  defcent.  Still,  however, 
the  people  continued  filent,  each  fearing  to  begin 
the  cry  of  king  Richard,  or  detefting  the  tendency 
of  his  fermon.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  there- 
fore next  undertook  to  perfuade  them  in  his  turn  : 
his  fpeech  turned  upon  the  calamities  of  the  laft 
reign,  and  the  baftardy  of  the  prefent  pretender ; 
he  feemed  apprehenfive,  indeed,  that  the  protector 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept   the  crown, 

but 
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but  he  hoped  that  the  people  would  take  every  me- 
thod to  perfuade  him:   he  concluded,   by   dei 
every  man  to  fpeak  his  real  fentiments,  and  to  give 
a  pofitive  anfwer,    whether    they  would 
young  baftard  or  the  virtuous  proteclor  r 
for  fome  time,  enfued  ;     but,  at    length,  fome   of 
the  duke's   own    fervants,  who    had  flipped  in  a- 
mong  the  prefs,  cried  out,  Long   live   king  Rich- 
ard :  this   cry  was  fceonded  by   fome    of  the   citi- 
zens  who  were  previoufly  bribed  ;   and  the  mob  at 
the  door,    a  defpicable  clafs  of  people,  ever  pli 
with  novelty,   repeated   the   cry;  and  throwing  up 
their  caps,  cried  out,  a  Richard,  a  Richard.     The 
duke,  now  taking  the  advantage    of  this  faint   ap- 
probation, next  day,    at   the   head   of   the  mayor 
and   aldermen,  went  to  wait   upon  the   prot 
with  offers  of  the  crown.     Richard,  with  his  ul'ual 
hypocrify,  appeared  to  the  crowd   in  a  gallery,  be- 
tween   two  bifhops,  and,  at   firfr,   pretended  to   be 
furprifed  at  the  concourfe  :   when   he  was  informed 
that  their  bufmefs    was  to    offer  him  the  crown, 
he  declined  accepting  it,  alledginsc  his  love  for  the 
late  king  his  brother,  and  his  affection  for  the  chil- 
dren  under   his    care.    Buckingham,  feeming   dif- 
pleafed   with    this  anfwer,   muttered  fome  words  to 
himfelf,  and,   at  length,   plainly  told   him  that  all 
the  people  had  determined  upon  making  him  king  : 
that  they  had  now  proceeded  too  far  to  rcc 
therefore   were  refolvcd,    in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  to 
offer  it  where  it  fhould  meet  with  a  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance.     This  was  a  refolution,    which  the  pro- 
tector's tendernefs    for  his  people  could  not  permit 
him  to  lee  executed:   I  fee,   cried  he,  in   a   m 
tone,   I  fee  the   kingdo?n  is   refolvcd  to  load  me 

IrefermcntS)    unequal  to    my   abilities   or   my   cL 
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yet  fence  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  the  chelates  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, I  will  gracioujly  accept  their  petition.  /,  there- 
fore^ from  this  moment,  enter  upon  the  government  of 
England  and  France,  with  a  refolution  to  defend  the 
one,  and  to  fuhdue  the  other.  The  crowd  being  thus 
j  r\  .o  difmifTed,  each  returned  home,  pon- 
4  .5-  dering  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
day,  and  making  fuch  remarks,  as  paffion,  intereft, 
or  prudence,  might  fuggeft. 

One  crime  ever  draws  on  others,  for  ufurpa- 
tion  naturally  requires  fecurity :  as  foon,  there- 
fore, as  he  was  fixed  upon  the  throne,  Richard 
fent  the  governor  of  the  Tower  orders  to  put  the 
two  young  princes  to  death.  There  was  yet  one 
man  left  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  virtue  enough  to 
refufe  being  made  the  inftrument  of  a  tyrant's 
cruelty  :  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  whofe  name 
was  Brackenbury,  fubmiflively  anfwered,  that  he 
could  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  their  blood.  A  fit 
inftrument,  however,  was  not  long  wanting  :  one 
James  Tyrrel  was  employed  and  fent  to  command 
the  Tower  for  one  night.  Tyrrel,  that  very  night, 
whilft  all  were  afleep,  went  to  the  chamber  where 
the  two  young  princes  lay ;  here  the  murderer, 
for  fome  time,  hefttated  in  his  bafe  defign,  {truck, 
as  it  is  faid,  with  the  innocence  of  their  looks  : 
but,  habit  getting  the  better  of  remorfe,  he  at  laft 
fmothered  them  between  two  pillows,  and  caufed 
them  to  be  buried  under  a  little  ftair-cafe,  near 
where  they  lay.  Vengeance,  though  late,  followed 
this  execrable  wretch  :  he  was  executed  for  this 
fac~t  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  confefling  his  crime 
and  the  manner  of  its  execution. 

The  warlike  fpirit  firft  excited  by  the  conquefl 
of  France,  and  then  kept  up  by  the  long  civil 
war,  feemed  to  have  banifhed  every  fentiment  of 

virtue 
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virtue  from  the   kingdom  :   cruelty   and  exec 
were  grown  fo  common,    th  now  be- 

came familiar  with  blood  and  death  :  noble 

family  in  the  kingdom  which  was  not  t 
thefe   terrible  diflenfions.     The  cler . 
this  time,  quite  fcparated  from  the  1. 
dom   fuffered   for  treafon,  and  were  but  little" con- 
verfant  in  the  bloody  politics  of  the  times.     / 
arts,   feiences,    and    commerce,    they    were   totally 
neglected.      In  all  this  carnage  and  d 

f>ower  was  imperceptibly  gaining  ground  ;  1 
ords  were  declining,  the  commons  were  coming 
into  authority  ;  not  fo  much  expofed,  as  the  for- 
mer, to  the  tempefts  of  regal  refentment,  they  con- 
tinued to  increafe  in  wealth  and  favour,  and  found 
fafety  in  their  humble  ftation. 


LETTER    XXVI. 


JL      imagination  in  the  tranfa<5tions  of  this  and  the 
preceding  reign  ;  I  have  therefore  treated  them  with 
more  than  ufual  prolixity.     Our  tragic   poct^ 
to  have  been   fenlible   how  much  the!  e  in- 

ftances  of  depravation  were  fufceptible  of  a  poetic 
drefs.  Every  picture  of  the  times  is  marked  with 
ilrong  lines,  like  an  African  profpec~r,  where  all  is 
vaft,  wild,  and  terrible. 

Richard    Lad,  at   length,   waded   throii 
obftacle    to  the  throne,   and  now   began,    after  the 
ufual    manner  of  ail  ufurpers,   to   flrrengthen,    by 
his  ill-got   power,    his  foreign  allia..  niiblc 

alfoof  the  influence   of  pageantry  and   (hew  upon 

"ic  minds  of  the  people,  he  caufed  to   be 

I  6  rowned 
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crowned  nrft  at  London,  and  then  at  York.     The 
clergy  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  in  his    interefts, 
by  great  indulgences  to  them,  and  by  his  own  hy- 
pocritical behaviour. 

But,  while  he  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  his  power, 
he  found  it  undermining,  on  a  fide  from  whence  he 
leali  expected  it:  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  the  principal  inftrument  in  placing  him 
upon  the  throne,  now  began  to  expecl:  the  reward 
of  his  adherence.  Richard,  indeed,  had  given  him 
ieveral  polls  and  governments,  but  denied  him  a 
moiety  of  the  confifcated  lands  of  Hereford,  to 
which  he  had  fome  family  claims.  Very  great  obli- 
gations between  two  friends,  on  either  fide,  gene- 
jally  end  in  difguft :  Buckingham  fuppofed  that  his 
iervices  could  never  be  over-rewarded  ;  while  Ri- 
chard, on  the  contrary,  was  willing  to  curb  his 
defires,  which  feemed  to  increafe  by  gratification. 
Soon,  therefore,  the  duke  was  difgufted  with  the 
new  monarch,  and  as  foon  conceived  a  fcheme  for 
depriving  him  of  the  crown.  Doubtful,  for  a 
while,  whether  he  fhould  put  in  for  the  crown  him- 
felf,  or  fet  up  another.  The  latter  opinion  pre- 
vailed, and  he  was  refolved  to  declare  for  Henry, 
duke  of  Richmond,  then  an  exile  in  Bretagne. 
Henry,  of  Richmond,  was  one  of  thofe  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  furvive  the  numerous  maflacres 
of  the  preceding  reigns  :  he  was  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter ;  he  was  defcended 
from  John  of  Ghaunt,  but  by  the  female  line  ;  his 
right  to  the  throne  was  very  doubtful,  but  the 
crimes  of  the  ufurper  ftrengthened  his  claims.  He 
had  long  lived  in  exile,  and  was  once  delivered  up 
to  the  ambafTadors  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  juft  upon 
the  point  of  being  brought  back  to  England,    to 

fuffer 
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fuffer  a  cruel  death  ;  when  the  prince,  who  had 
delivered  him  up,  repented  what  he  had  done,  and 
took,  him  from  the  ambafladors,  juft  as  he  was 
brought  on  fhip-board.  This  was  the  youth  whom 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  pitched  upon  to  dethrone 
the  tyrant,  and  a  negociation  was  commenced  be- 
tween them  for  that  puipofe. 

Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  either  informed  by 
his  creatures,  or  madediftruftful  byconfeious  guilt, 
fufpccled  a  confpiracy,  and  could  not  think- 

ing Buckingham  among  the  number  of  the  con- 
fpirators.  ImprefTed  with  thefe  fufpicions,  he 
came  to  a  refolution  of  fending  for  him  to  court, 
and  the  duke's  refufing  to  come  confirmed  him  in 
his  belief  j  but  he  had  foon  a  plain  convidlion  of 
his  treachery,  for  word  was  brought,  that  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  up  in  arms.  The  duke, 
having  found  that  he  could  difTemble  with  Richard 
no  longer,  had  drawn  together  fome  Welfli  forces, 
and  began  to  march  to  the  weftern  fhore,  where  he 
had  appointed  young  Richmond  to  land.  Richard, 
however,  no  way  difmayed  at  the  approaching 
danger,  prepared  to  meet  him  with  the  few  forces 
he  then  had  in  teadinefs.  However,  fortune  fecmed 
to  favour  the  ufurper,  and  rendered  his  preparations, 
for  this  time,  necdlefs.  As  Buckingham  wa 
vancing,  by  hafty  marches,  towards  Gloucefter, 
where  he  deiigned  to  pafs  the  Severn,  juft  then  the 
river  was  fwollen  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  coun- 
try, on  both  fides,  was  deluged,  and  even  the 
tops  of  mountains  covered  with  water.  It  held 
ten  days,  during  which  the  Welfh  army  could 
neither  pafs  the  river,  nor  fubfift  on  the  other  fide, 
where  they  found  nothing  but  defolation  :  at  length, 
compelled  by  hunger,  after  having  fuffered  a  thou- 
fand  hardfhips,   they  all   difperfed,    and   returned 

home, 
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home,  notwithstanding  the  duke's  intreaties  to 
the  contrary.  In  this  helplefs  fituation,  the  duke, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  thought  the  properefi 
place  of  fafety  he  could  fix  upon,  was  at  the  houfe 
of  one  Bannifter,  who  had  been  his  fervant,  and 
who  had  received  repeated  obligations  from  his 
family.  No  maxim  was  ever  more  juft,  than 
that  there  is  no  friendfhip  among  the  wicked: 
Buckingham  had  himfelf  been  firft  falfe  to  his 
king,  and  after  to  Richard,  the  creature  of  his 
own  power  >  how  then  could  he  expect,  fidelity  from 
others  ?  A  large  reward  was  fet  upon  the  duke's 
head  :  the  villain  Bannifter,  unable  to  rcfitt  fo  great 
a  temptation,  went  and  betrayed  his  mailer  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  who,  furrounding  the  houfe 
with  armed  men,  feized  the  duke  in  a  peafant's 
drefs,  and  conducted  him  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
Was  beheaded,  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  or 
delay. 

In  the  mean  time,  Richmond  landed  in  Eng- 
land, but,  rinding  his  hopes  fruftrated  by  the 
catafhrophe  of  Buckingham,  he  haftily  fet  fail 
again,  and  returned  to  Bretagne.  Richard,  thus 
freed  from  the  impending  danger,  gave  a  loofe  to 
cruelty,  the  favourite  paffion  of  his  breaft.  In  or- 
der to  expedite  his  revenge,  he  gave  one  Afhton 
an  unbounded  commiflion  to  condemn  and  execute, 
upon  the  fpot,  fuch  as  were  deemed  by  him  guilty, 
or  even  fufpe&ed  of  guilt.  A  cruel  king  never 
wants  a  bloody  minifter :  Afhton  executed  his 
commiflion  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  putting  huf- 
bands  to  death  in  prefence  of  their  own  wives, 
and  children  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents.  It 
is  faid,  that  this  execrable  wretch  being  follicited 
hy  a  beautiful  woman  to  releafe  her  hufband,  who 
was  a  prifoner  upon  iufpicion,  he  confented,  upon 

her 
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her  promifing  to  grant    him  a  favour  of  another 
nature:   fcarce  had  the  poor  creature    indulged 
brutal  defire,  when  he  brought  he  1  i  pointed 

to  her  hufband,  whom,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had 
given  orders  fhould  be  hanged  upon  a  neighbouring 
tree ! 

Still,  however,  the  authority  of  a  parliament 
was  wanting,  to  give  fanclion  to  the  injuftiee  of 
Richard's  proceedings  :  but,  in  thefe  times  of  vice 
and  fervility,  that  was  foon  procured.  The  par- 
liament approved  his  proceedings,  confirmed  the 
illegitimacy  of  Edward's  children,  pafled  an  act 
of  attainder  againft  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and 
all  his  adherents  ;  and  feemed,  upon  the  whole, 
more  difpofed  to  flavery,  than  he  to  be  a  tyrant. 
One  thing  more  was  yet  wanting  to  complete  his 
fecurity,  the  death  of  his  rival  :  to  effect  this,  he 
fent  ambaffadors  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  with 
whom  Richmond  had  taken  fhclter,  feemingly 
upon  bufinefs  of  a  public  nature,  but,  in  reality, 
to  treat  with  Laudais,  that  prince's  prime  minifler, 
and  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up  Richmond.  The 
minifter  was  bafe  enough  to  enter  into  the  n 
tiation  ;  but  Richmond,  having  had  timely  notice, 
fled  away  into  France,  and  had  juft  reached  the 
limits  of  that  kingdom,  when  his  purfuers  came 
up  with  him. 

Richard,  finding  his  defign  of  feizing  his  ene- 
my's perfon  without  fuccefs,  as  his  power  became 
more  precarious,  became  every  day  more  fufpi- 
cious  and  more  cruel.  Lord  Stanley,  who  was 
now  married  to  the  widow  of  Edward  IV.  fell 
ftrongly  under  his  fufpicion  ;  and,  to  fecure  his 
fidelity,  he  took  the  fon  as  an  hoftage  for  his  fa- 
ther's good  behaviour.  He  now  alfo  refolvcd  Co 
tget  rid  of  his  pre  fait  queen,  in  order  to  marry  his 
own 
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own  niece ;  a  match  from  which  he  expected  to 
derive  feveral  advantages.  The  lady  he  was  then 
married  to  was  formerly  the  wife  of  the  young 
prince  of  Wales,  that  was  murdered  by  him  at 
Tewkefbury.  It  is  no  flight  indication  of  the  bar- 
barity of  the  times,  to  find  a  woman  thus  taking 
the  murderer  of  her  hufband  for  her  fecond  lord. 
She  felt,  however,  the  confequences  of  her  in- 
gratitude of  the  deceafed  prince,  in  the  inhumanity 
of  the  prefent :  Richard  treated  her  with  fo  much 
contempt  and  indifference,  that  fhe  died  of  grief, 
according  to  his  defire.  But  his  wifhes  were  not 
crowned  with  fuccefs  in  his  applications  to  his 
niece;  fhe  treated  his  vile  paflion  with  retaliated 
contempt  and  juftdeteflation. 

In  the  perplexity,  caufed  by  this  unexpected  re- 
fufal,  it  was,  that  he  received  the  news  of  Rich- 
mond's being  once  more  landed  at  Milford-haven, 
with  an  intent  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown  :  but 
being  informed  that  he  brought  with  him  but  two 
thoufand  men,  he  feemed  to  defpife  the  effort,  and 
iffued  orders  to  oppofe  him  with  the  greateft  cool- 
nefs  and  intrepidity.  Richard  was  poffeffed  of  cou- 
rage and  military  conduct,  and  thefe  were  his  only 
virtues.  Having  heard  that  Richmond  was  march- 
ing with  his  little  army  to  London,  he  was  refolved 
to  meet  him  on  the  way,  and  end  the  pretenfions  of 
one,  or  the  other,  by  a  battle.  Richmond,  though 
very  much  inferior  in  number,  was  not  lefs  defirous 
of  engaging ;  fo  that  the  two  armies  foon  met  at 
Bofworth-field,  to  determine  a  difpute  that  had 
now,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  drained  England 
©f  its  bra  veil  fubjects. 

Richard,  perceiving  his  enemy  advance,  drew 
up  his  army,  confiding  of  about  thirteen  thoufand 
men,  in  order  of  battle  $  he  gave  the  command  of 

the 
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the  van-guard  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  led 
the    main   body    himfclf,  with   :  n    on   his 

either  designing  by  this  to  infpire  the  » 

with  awe,  or  to  render  himfclf  confpicu 
own  army.  The  carl  of  Richmond,  who  had  not 
half  the  number  of  men,  drew  up  his  forces  alfd 
in  two  lines,  the  carl  of  Oxford  commandin 
firft,  and  he  himfclf  the  fecond  :  lord  Stank 
the  mean  time,  ported  himfclf  on  one  flank  b^  | 
the  two  armies,  and  his  brother  took  his  rtation  in 
the  other,  which  was  oppofite.  Richard,  feeing 
him  thus  in  a  fituation  equally  convenient  for  join- 
ing either  army,  immediately  fent  him  orders  to 
join  him,  which  the  other  refilling,  he  gave  inftant 
command  for  beheading  lord  Stanley's  fon,  whom 
he  had  kept  as  an  hoftage  ;  but,  being  perfua  I 
poftpone  the  execution  till  after  the  fight,  he  com- 
plied, and  immediately  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
found  to  battle.  The  tv/o  armies  approaching  each 
other,  the  battle  began  with  a  fhower  of  arrows, 
and  foon  the  two  ranks  began  to  clofe  :  this  was 
what  Stanley  expected,  who  immediately,  profiting 
himfelf  of  the  occafion,  joined  the  line  of  Rich- 
mond, and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Richard  fpurred  up  his  horfe  into  the 
thickeft  of  the  fight,  and  Richmond  quitted  his 
rtation  behind,  to  encourage  his  troops,  by  hispre- 
fence  in  the  front.  Richard,  perceiving  him,  was 
willing  to  end  all  by  one  blow  ;  and,  with  the  fury 
of  a  lion,  flew  through  thoufands  to  attack  him. 
He  flew  Sir  William  Brandon,  the  earl's  ftandard- 
bearer,  who  had  attempted  to  ftop  his  career  . 
John  Cheney,  having  taken  Brandon's  place,  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  :  Richmond,  in  the  mean 
time,  flood  to  oppofe  him,  but  the  crowd  inter- 
pofing,  they  were  Separated.  Richard  now,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  went  to  infpire  his  troops  at  another  quarter  ; 
but,  at  laft,  perceiving  his  army  every  where  yield- 
ing or  flying,  and  now  finding  that  all  was  gone, 
he  rufhed,  with  a  loud  fhout,  into  the  midft 
of"  the  enemy,  and  there  met  a  better  death  than  his 
actions  had  merited  :  after  the  battle  his  body  being 
found  amidft  a  heap  of  flaughter,  ftripped  naked, 
covered  over  with  wounds,  and  the  eyes  frightfully 
flaring,  it  was  thrown  acrofs  an  horfe,  the  head 
hanging  down  on  one  fide  and  the  legs  on  the  other, 
and  fo  carried  to  Leicefter.  It  lay  there  two  days, 
expofed  to  public  view,  and  then  was  buried  with- 
out farther  ceremony. 

Richard's  crown  being  found,  by  one  of  the  fol- 
diers,  in  the  field  oi  battle,  was  immediately  placed 

A  D  fit  uPon  t^ie  head  °f  t^le  conqueror  :  the 
4  *'  whole  army,  as  if  infpired,  with  one 
voice,  crying  out,  long  live  king  Henry.  Thus 
ended  the  bloody  reign  of  Richard ;  and  by  his 
death,  the  race  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  that  had 
been  in  pofleffion  of  the  crown  during  the  fpace  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  years,  became  extinct. 
Thus  ended  alfo  the  con tefts  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  which  had,  for  thirty  years, 
been  as  a  peftilence  to  the  kingdom,  and  in  which 
above  an  hundred  thoufand  men  loft  their  lives,  ei- 
ther by  the  executioner,   or  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Thefe  diffenfions  had  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a 
ftate  of  almoft  favage  barbarity  ;  laws,  arts,  and 
commerce  were  entirely  neglected  for  the  practice  of 
arms;  and  to  be  a  conqueror  was  fufficient,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  to  ftand  for  every  other  virtue. 
They  had,  as  yet,  no  idea  of  pacific  government, 
nor  could  lend  applaufe  to  thofe  who  cultivated  it, 
and,  except  only  in  their  gallantry  to  the  fair  fex, 
they  little  differed  from  the  ancient  painted  inhabi- 
tants 
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(Ants  of  the  ifland.  In  theft  wars  the  women, 
though  never  To  formidable,  or  never  fo  active,  un  - 
lefs  accufed  of  witchcraft,   were  exen  ;n  ca- 

pital punifhments,  which  probably  proceeded 
a  fpirit  of  gallantry,   the  finglc   virtue  of  the  t 
As  for  the  clergy,  they  were  entirely  dil*: 
the    laity,     both    in    cuftoms,     confttttltions    and 
learning:   they  were  governed    by  the  civil    law, 
drawn     up    by    one   of    the    Roman     i 
whereas  the  laity  were  governed   by  the  common 
law,  which  was  tradttiouily  delivered  to  their, 
their  anceftors.     The  clergy  (however  we  may  be 
told  to  the  contrary)   underwood  and   wrote   Latin 
bly  well  ;  the  laityvon  the  other  hand,  undcr- 
ftood  no  Latin,  but  applied  themfelves   wholly  to 
French,  when  they  afpired  to  the  character  of  po- 
litenefs.     The  clergy,  as   a  body,  little  interested 
themfelves  in  the  civil  polity,  and  perhaps  were  not 
difpleafed  to  fje  the  laity,  whom  they  conftdered  not 
as  fellow  fubjects,  but"  rivals  for  power,  weakening 
themfelves  by  continual  contefts  :  the  laity  regarded 
the  rlergy  with  blind  veneration,  and  this  venera- 
tion leflened  their  regard  for  their  king.     In  fhort, 
as  there  was  no  virtue  among  the    individuals  of 
the  nation,    the  government   was    like  a    feverifh 
conftitution,  ever  fubject  to  ferment  and  diforder. 
France  ferved,  for  a  while,  as  a  drain  to  the  pec- 
cant humours  ;  but,  when  that  was  no  longer  open, 
the  diforder  feemed  to  increafe  in  the  internal  part 
of  the  conftitution,  and  produced  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXVII. 

IT  was  in  this  ftate  of  the  nation  that  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  who  took  the  name  of  Henry  VII. 
eame  to  the  throne.  You  are  now  to  behold  one  of 
the  greateft  revolutions,  that  ever  was  brought  about 
in  any  kingdom,  effected  by  the  prudence,  clemen- 
cy, and  perfeverance  of  one  great  prince :  a  nation 
of  tumult  reduced  to  civil  fubordination  ;  an  in- 
folent  and  factious  ariftocracy  humbled ;  wife  laws 
enacted  ;  commerce  reftored  j  and  the  peaceful  arts 
rendered  amiable  to  a  people,  for  whom  before  war 
only  had  charms.  In  a  word,  you  are  now  to  turn 
to  a  period,  where  the  whole  government  feems  to 
put  on  a  new  form ;  and  to  view  the  actions  of  a 
king,  if  not  the  greater!:,  at  leaft  the  moft  ufeful, 
that  ever  fat  upon  the  Britifh,  or  any  other  throne. 
Hitherto  you  have  only  read  the  hiftory  of  a  bar- 
barous nation,  obeying  with  reluctance,  and  go- 
verned by  caprice  j  you  are  henceforth  to  view 
more  refined  politics,  and  better  concerted  fchemes  j 
to  behold  human  wifdom,  as  if  roufed  from  her 
lethargy  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  exerting  every 
art  to  reduce  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  people,  and 
to  introduce  happinefs. 

Henry's  firft  care,  upon  coming  to  the  throne, 
was  to  marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  and  thus  unite  the  interefls  of  the 
houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York  :  but,  left  the  people 
fhould  fuppofe  he  claimed  the  crown  upon  the 
ftrength  of  this  alliance,  he  deferred  her  corona- 
tion till  two  years  after,  by  which  he  made  evi- 
dent the  priority  of  his  own  claim.  His  reign 
happily  commenced  with  an  obedience  to  the  laws 

that 
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that  had  been  hitherto  unknown  in  England, 
act    had  been    palled,    in   the  gn,  for 

attainder  of  his  friends  and  followers  :  this  act 
Hill  continued  in  force,  and  many  members  of  that 
houfe,  by  which  it  was  to  be  1 
who  were  mentioned  in  the  attainder.  To  fur 
fuch  to  join  in  repealing  that  ihitutc,  would  be  ad- 
mitting them  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  to  which 
Henry  bravely  and  juftly  obje&ed  ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  leave  the  houfe,  till  an  act  was 
palled  to  reverie  their  attainder. 

Before  his  reign,  it  was  ufual,  when  any  perfon 
.was  attainted,   to  take  away  his  life,  and  giveaway 
his  fortune  to  fome  court  favourite  :   Henry  wifely 
perceived  that  this  had  two  bad  effects  :  it  fit  it  ex- 
cited refentment  by  its  cruelty,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  only  made  tae  favourite  too  powerful  for  fub- 
tion.     This  prudent  monarch  toolc  a  better  me- 
thod to  reprefs  tumult  and  rebellion  :  he  deprived 
fuch  as  were  caught  in  arms  of  their  eftates   and 
fortunes,  and  thefe  he   referved  for   the  ufe  of  the 
crown.     By  this  means  he  deprived    them  of  the 
power  to  injure  him,  and  he  ftrengthened  the  finews 
of  government,  by  enriching  the  crown.     A   great 
part  of  the  miferies   of  his  predeceiTors   proceeded 
from  their  poverty,  and  the  opulence  of  the  nobili- 
ty.    Henry  faw  that   money  alone  could  turn   the 
fcale  of  power  into   his  own  hands,  and  therefore 
hoarded  up  all  the  confiscations  of  his  enemies  with 
the  utmoft  frugality.     Avarice,  upon  thefe  mot 
is  not  only  excufable,  but  praife  worthy  j  it  is  not 
meannefs,  but  ceconomy  ;  and,  whatever  hilto: 
tell  us  of  liberality  in  a  king,  it  is,  at  beft,  a  mif- 
placed   virtue.     Such    liberalities   are,    in  general, 

I  extorted   fiom  the   poor,  the  induftrious,  and   the 
ufeful  h 
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ufeful  j  and  beftowed,  as  rewards,  upon  the  rich 
and  powerful  and  infinuating  ;  upon  the  fyco- 
phants  of  a  court,  and  flatterers  of  debauchery. 
Henry  was  different  from  his  predeceffors  in  this  re- 
fpect ;  he  gave  away  few  rewards  to  the  courtiers 
about  his  perfon,  and  none  but  the  poor  fhared  his 
benefactions.  He  releafed  all  the  prifoners  for  debt 
in/ his  dominions,  whofe  debts  did  not  amount  to 
forty  fhillings,  and  paid  their  creditors  from  the 
royal  coffers.  His  ceconomy  rendered  him  not  only 
ufeful  to  the  poor,  but  enabled  him  to  be  juft  to  his 
own  creditors,  either  abroad  or  at  home.  Thofe 
fums  which  he  borrowed  from  the  city  of  London, 
or  any  of  his  fubjects,  he  repaid  at  the  appointed 
day,  with  the  utmoft  punctuality ;  and  thus,  as  he 
grew  juft  in  his  own  dominions,  he  became  refpec- 
table  abroad. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
he  ifTued  out  a  general  pardon  to  all  fuch  as  chofe 
to  accept  it ;  but  thofe  lords,  who  had  been  the 
favourites  of  the  laft  reign,  and  long  ufed  to  tur- 
bulence, refufed  his  proffered  tendernefs,  and  flew 
to  arms.  Lord  Lovel,  Humphrey  and  Thomas 
Stafford,  placed  themfelves  at  the  head  of  this  in- 
surrection :  Henry  fent  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  op- 
pofe  the  infurgents,  with  orders  to  try  what  might 
be  the  effects  of  a  proffered  pardon,  previous  to 
his  attempts  to  reduce  them.  The  duke  punctually 
obeyed  his  inftructions,  but  the  rebels  feemed 
to  liften  to  no  accommodation  :  but,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  Lord  Lovel,  apprehenfive  of  being 
deferted  by  his  followers,  firft  fhewed  them  the 
example,  and  fled  away  to  Flanders.  The. rebel 
army,  now  without  a  leader,  fubmitted  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king,    which   they   received.     The 

Staffords, 
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Staffords,  who    were  in   the  mean  time  beficging 
Worceiter,  hearing  cf  the  fu r render  of  tl 
federates,  attempted  to  take  frn&uary  in  a  ch 

which   had   no  privileges   to   protect   them  :   being 
taken  from  theme,  the  eldeft  of  the  brothei 
executed,  the  other  received  a  pardon. 

But  the  people  were  become  fo  turh 
and  faclious,  by  a  long  courfe  of  civil  war, 
that  no  governor  could  rule  them,  nor  any  king 
pleafe.  One  rebellion  feemed  extinguished  only 
to  give  rife  to  another:  the  king  kept,  at  that 
time,  a  fon  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had 
been  formerly  drowned  in  a  butt  of  wine,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower.  This 
poor  youth,  who  was  ttyled  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
had  long  been  a  (banger  to  liberty  ;  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  men  and  things,  and  fo  little  con- 
verfant  with  common  life,  from  his  long  and  early 
confinement,  that  he  knew  not  the  difference, 
to  ufe  the  words  of  the  hiftorians,  between  a  duck 
and  an  hen.  This  unhappy  boy,  harmlefs  as  he 
was,  was  made  an  inftrum<.nt  to  deceive  the  people; 
a  pried,  of  Oxford,  had  trained  up  one  Lam- 
.  bert  Simnel,  a  baker's  fon,  to  counterfeit  the 
perfon  of  this  earl ;  and  inttructcd  him  to  talk 
upon  fome  fails  and  occurrences  relative  to  the 
court  of  king  Edward.  Thus,  having  prq 
him  for  his  purpofe,  he  fet  out  for  Ireland,  judg- 
ing that  the  properett  theatre  to  open  the  f< 
the  plot  unfolded  to  hi*  wifh,  Simnel  w.i- 
and  proclaimed  king  of  Ireland,  and  he  was  con- 
dueled,  by  the  people  and  judges,  with  great 
to  the  cattle,  where  he  u  d  conformably  to 

I  is  pretended  birth  and  diitinelion. 
The  king  could  not  avoid  being  troubl 
npofture,    becaufe    he    faw  his  "mother -in- law  at 
the 
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the  bottom  of  it  :  he  was  refolved,  therefore,  to 
take  the  advice  of  his  counfel  upon  this  occafion, 
who,  after  due  deliberation,  determined  upon  con- 
fining   the    old    queen    to    a    monaftry ;     but    to 
wipe  off  the   afperfion   of  treafon,    from   one  to 
whom  he  was   fo  nearly  allied,  he  gave  out  that 
fhe    was    thus  punifhed  for  having  formerly  deli- 
vered    up    the    princefs,    her   daughter,    to  king 
Richard.     The  people,  as  ufual,  murmured   upon 
this  occafion ;    but  the    king,  unmindful  of  their 
idle  clamours,  perfifted  in   his  refolution,  and   fhe 
remained   in  confinement  till   fhe   died,  which  did 
not  happen  till  feveral  years  after.     The  next  refo- 
lution    of  the   king's    council    was    to  fhew   the 
earl    of  Warwick,  who  was  ftill  confined  in  the 
Tower,  publicly  to  the  people  :  in  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  led   through    the  principal  ftreets  of 
London,  and   conducted,  in  a   folemn  proceffion, 
to  St.  PauPs,  where  great  numbers  were  arTembled 
to   fee  him.     Still,    however,    they    proceeded    at 
Dublin   to    honour  their  pretended  monarch,  and 
he   was   crowned,  with  great   folemnity,    in   pre- 
fence  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  Chancellor,  and 
other  officers  of  ftate.     Such  impofitions  upon  the 
people  were  very  frequent,  at  that  time,  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Europe :    Lorrain,  Naples,  and  Por- 
tugal, had   their  impoitors,   who  continued,  for  a 
long  time,  to  deceive  without  detection.     In  fac~t, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  county    were    fo    much 
confined  to   the  limits  of  their  own  peculiar  place 
of  abode,  and  knew  fo  little  of  what   was  paffing 
in  the  reft  of  the  world  around  them,  that  nothing 
was  more  eafy  than  to  deceive.     King  Simnel,  be- 
ing now  joined  by  Lord  Lovel,    and   one   or  two 
lords  more  of  the  difcontented  party,  refolved  to 
pafs  over  into  England,  and  accordingly  landed  in 

Lancafhire  : 
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«,ancafliirc  :  horn  thence  he  marched  to  Y< 
quoting  the  country  would  rife  and  join  bil 
C  patted  along.  But  in  this  h 
id  he  foon  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the 
ing  himfelf'  was  coming  up  with  a  fupcrior  force  to 
give  him  battle  :  the  event  of  the  conteft  was  fuch 
as  might  have  been  expected  j  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  commanded  for  Simncl,  was  overthrown  and 
Sain  in  battle,  and  the  impoitor  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner.  Henry  had  now  an  opportunity  of  (hewing 
the  humanity  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  :  Sim- 
nel  was  pardoned,  and  given  a  mean  employment 
in  the  king's  kitchen,  and  afterwards  preferred  to 
be  one  of  his  falconers,  in  which  port  he  died. 
As  for  the  pricft,  his  inftruclor,  he  was  made  a 
prifoner  for  life. 

»  Things  being  thus  adjufted,  we  may  turn  to 
ranee,  which  had  long  been  the  grave  of  the 
nglifh,  who  yet  coveted  nothing  fo  much  as 
to  continue  the  war  there.  Henry  had  all  along 
perceived   the   futility  of  conquefts  upon  the  con- 

>~nent,  conquefts  that  could  produce  no  other  ad- 
mtage  than  military  glory:  but,  while  he  in- 
rnally  defpifed  fuch  pernicious  triumphs,  h 
obliged,  in  order  to  gain  popularity,  to  counte- 
nance them.  He  therefore  often  pretended,  that 
he  was    going   to  ravifh   his  kingdom  once  more 

Worn  the  ufurper,  and  to  lay  all  France  in   blood; 
ut,  in  fact,  he  had  nothing  farther  from  his  I 
As  far  as  negociations  and  threats  went,  he  did  all 

Bat  lav  in  his  power  to  keep  the  jarring  ftatcs  of 
at  kingdom  nearly  balanced,  and  confequently 
ible  ;  but,  as  for  fuccours  of  men  and  money, 
too  well  knew  the  value  of  both  to  cxhaulr. 
them,  in  the  manner  of  his  predccefior>,  upon  fuch 
vain  projects. 

Vol.  I.  K  The 
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The  parliament,  however,  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  intended  fom^thing  confiderable 
againft  France  ;  and  they,  ever  chearful  when  France 
was  to  be  oppofed,  furnifhed  him  with  the  necef- 
fary  fupplies.  But  money  was,  at  that  time,  more 
eafily  granted  than  levied  in  England.  A  new  in- 
furre&ion  arofe  when  the  fupplies  came  to  be  col- 
lected, and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  killed 
by  the  mob  of  Yorkfhire,  while  he  attempted 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  mutineers 
did  not  ftop  there  ;  by  the  advice  of  one  John-a- 
Chamber,  an  incendiary,  they  fet  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont  at  their  head,  and  marched  towards  London 
to  give  the  king  battle  :  the  confequence  of  this 
rafh  ftep  was  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
death  of  John-a-Chamber,  their  ring-leader.  It 
was  neceflary  to  treat  this  man  with  rigour,  to  in- 
duce a  more  ready  compliance  to  the  future  grants 
of  parliament,  and  prevent  all  infurr eel: ions  on  the 
fame  occafion  ;  for  now  people  feemed  continually 
more  willing  to  revolt  than  to  pay  their  taxes. 

One  would  not  have  imagined,  by  the  fuccefs 
of  SimnePs  impofture,  that  it  could  have  produced 
imitations  ;  but  the  old  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  filter 
to  Edward  IV.  finding  the  former  fraud  had  de- 
ceived fo  many,  was  refolved  to  project  a  new 
fcheme,  with  more  art  and  greater  plaufibility.  She 
frrfr:  fpread  a  report,  that  the  young  duke  of  York, 
faid  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  was 
ftill  alive ;  and  foon  a  youth  made  his  appearance 
that  took  upon  him  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York. 
The  perfon  pitched  upon  to  play  this  part  was 
called  Peter  Warbeck,  the  fon  of  a  Flemim  Jew, 
a  youth  of  a  beautiful  perfon,  good  underftanding, 
and  pofTeffing  fomething  in  his  carriage  and  man- 
ner far  above  his  birth  or   circumftances.     The 

king 
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king  of  France,  ever  attentive  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
diviiion   in   England,  J    him  at   his  couit, 

and  gave  him   proper  en  lentj  but,  at  the 

intercemon  of   Henry,    difmifled  hirn,     upon    the 
profpecr,  of  a  peace.      Having  quitted  i  i'er- 

kin  went  to  feek  protection  from  the  duchefs  of 
Burgundy,  talcing  the  greater!  care  to  conceal  his 
tner  acquaintance.  At  their  iirfr.  meeting,  the 
duchefs  pretended  much  difpleafure  at  his  aflu- 
rance,  in  afl'uming  the  title  of  her  nephew  ;  but 
foon  after,  as  if  brought  over  by  conviction,  (he 
owned  him  for  the   duke   of  York,  and   gave   him 

I  guard  fuitable  to  that  dignity.  The  Engliih, 
zr  ready  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to  this  new  im- 
fture,  and  the  young  man's  prudence,  conver- 
ion,  and  deportment,  ferved  to  confirm  what 
;ir  credulity  had  begun.  All  fuch  as  were  dif- 
fted  with  the  king  prepared  to  join  him,  hut  par- 
ticularly thofe  that  were  formerly  Henry's  favourites, 
and  had  contributed  to  place  him  on  the  throne, 
thinking  their  fervices  could  never  be  fufficiently 
repaid,  were  now  the  chief  heads  of  the  confpi- 
racy.  Thcfe  were  joined  by  numbers,  fome  greedy 
of  novelty,  fome  blindly  attached  to  tneir  leaders, 
and  fome  induced,  by  their  defperate  fortunes,  to 
wifh  for  a  change. 

Whilft  the  king's  enemies  were  thus  combining 
to  involve  the  kingdom  in  its  former  calami t 
he  himfelf  was  no  lefs  intent  upon  preventing  the 
impending  danger.  He  endeavoured  to  undeceive 
the  people,  rirlt  by  fhewing  that  the  duke  of  York 
was  really  dead,  and  by  punifhing  his  murden-  , 
and  next  by  tracing  Perkin,  the  impoftor,  to  his 
primitive  meannefs  :  the  laft  of  thefe  projects  was 
not  eafily  executed,  for  Warbeck's  parents  and 
place  of  abode  were  fo  well  concealed,  that  it  was 
II  K  %  almoit 
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almoft  impoffiblc  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  them. 
But  Henry,  at  length,  won  over  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, who  was  then  accompanying  the  impoftor 
in  Flanders,  and  had  been  entrufted  with  his  and 
the  duchefs's  fecrets.  From  Clifford  the  king 
learned,  not  only  their  defigns,  but  the  names 
of  the  confpirators,  and  had  feveral  of  them 
arretted :  his  former  lenity,  however,  did  not 
exempt  him  from  frefh  ingratitude  :  he  found  that 
the  Lord  high  Chamberlain,  brother  to  the  famous 
lord  Stanley,  who  had  been  lately  created  earl 
of  Derby,  was  among  the  number  of  thofe  who 
jiow  had  confpired  againtt  him.  Though  this 
nobleman  had  been  loaded  with  favours,  and  was 
even  then  poflefied  of  an  immenfe  fortune;  yet, 
ftill  diflatisfied,  he  fought  more,  from  his  coun- 
try's calamities.  He  was  therefore  arretted  by  the 
king's  order,  and,  confetting  his  crime,  was  fen- 
tenced  to  fuffer  that  death  he  fo  juttly  merited, 
You  have  hitherto  obferved  how  difficult  it  was  to 
rule  the  Englifh  at  this  time  ;  each  province  feemed 
defirous  of  placing  fome  particular  family  upon 
the  throne,  and  more  eagerly  took  up  arms,  than 
willingly  difpofed  them  Selves  to  legal  fubordina 
tion.  To  mix  lenity  with  juftice,  upon  proper 
occafions,  required  a  very  nice  difcernment :  Henry 
fhewed  his  judgment  in  this  particular.  When- 
ever a  confpirator  took  up  arms  againft  him,  from 
a  conscientious  adherence  to  principle,  and  from  a 
love  of  the  houfe  of  York,  he  generally  found 
pardon;  but,  if  the  only  motive  of  his  confpiring 
was  a  love  of  change,  or  an  illicit  defire  to  Sub- 
vert thofe  laws  by  which  he  was  governed,  he  was 
then  treated  with  more  Severity. 

While  Wnrb'ck's   adherents   were   thus  disap- 
pointed in  England,  he  himfelf  attempted  landing 

in 
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in  Kent,  but,  being  beat  off  from  that  coaft  by  the 
inhabitants,  he  went  from  th 
ing  his  hopes  fruftrated  there  alio,  h 
try  his  fuccefs  in  Scotland,      f  I 
gan  to  mend  j  James   111.  who  was    then   king  of 
that   country,  received   him   very   fa 
knovvkdged    his  pretentions  to   be  jutt,  and 
after    gave    him,    in    marriage,    a  daughter  of  the 
earl   of  Huntley,    one   of  the   molt  beautiful 
accomplifhed   ladies    of  her   time.     Hut,   not 
tent   with  thefe   inftances  of   favour,    he 
folved    to  attempt  fetting  him  upon  the  thn 
England  :   it  was   expected,    that,    upon   Pc 
firit  appearance  in  that  kingdom,  all  the  friends  of 
the  houfe  of  York  would  rife  in  his  favour :   upon 
this  ground,  therefore,  the  king  of  Scotlan 

K^red   the  country  with   a  ftrong  army,  and   • 
aimed  the  young  adventurer  v 
it,  contrary  to  expectation,    he  found 
cond    his  claims  j    and,    thus  difappoir 
jain  retreated  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
tinued    to  refide,  till,    upon    the   conclulion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,   he  was 
once   more  obliged  to   leave  Scotland,  and  to  feck 
for  a  new  protector. 

Perkin  had  now,  for  the  fpace  of  five  year?, 
continued  to  alarm  the  king  ;  he  had  been  acknow- 
ledged in  France,  Flanders,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, as  lawful  heir  to  the  Britifh  crown,  and  had 
made  fome  bold  attempts  to  fecond  his  j  retentions. 
The  time,  at  length,  came,  that  ! 
the  fame  character  in  England,  which  he  had  per- 
formed eliewhere  with  lb  much  In 
onths  before  this  there  hail  1    in  furred 

Cornwall :  the  inhabitants  of  that  dirta:  I 
pon    levying   the   taxes   granted    b\  ment, 

K   3  ufed 
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refufed  to  contribute  to  expences  which  were  de- 
clined for  the  defence  of  an  oppofite  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Every-  infurreclion  now  was  followed 
with  a  project,  of  dethroning  the  king;  they  there- 
fore marched,  with  one  Flammcck,  a  lawyer; 
Bodely,  a  carrier,  and  lord  Audley,  at  their  head  ; 
diredtly  to  London,  and  encamped  upon  Black- 
Heath.  There  the  king's  forces  furrounded  and 
attacked  them :  the  battle  was  bloody,  two  thou- 
fand  of  thefe  poor  deluded  wretches  were  killed 
upon  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  forced  to  furrender  at 
difcretion.  Lord  Audley,  and  one  or  two  of  their 
ring-leaders,  were  executed  ;  but  the  reft,  to  the 
number  of  four  thoufand,  were  difmifled  home  again 
in  fafety.  But  this  moderation  had  not  the  proper 
effect  upon  minds  too  ignorant  for  gratitude ; 
they  attributed  the  king's  clemency  to  fear,  and, 
upon  returning  home,  induced  their  friends  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  whole  kingdom  was  ready  to  rife 
to  vindicate  their  quarrel.  It  was  now,  therefore, 
determined  to  fend  for  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  was 
then  in  Ireland,  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head  : 
Perkin  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  their  invitation  : 
and,  taking  upon  him  the  command,  chofe  for 
his  privy  council  one  Hern,  a  broken  mercer ; 
Skelton,  a  taylor ;  and  Aftley,  a  fcrivener.  He 
publifhed  a  proclamation  alfo  againft  Henry,  in 
which  he  took  the  title  of  Richard  IV.  and,  hav- 
ing drawn  together  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men, 
attempted  to  ftorm  the  city  of  Exeter,  but  without 
fuccefs. 

Henry,  having  received  advice  of  his  proceed- 
ings, faid  merrily,  that  he  fhould  now  have  the 
pleafure  of  vifiting  a  perfon  whom  he  had  long 
wifhed  to  fee,  and  then  took  the  neceflary  mea- 
fures  to  oppofe  him.     Perkin,  on  the  other  hand, 

feeing 
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feeing  that  the  king  was  inarching  to  attack  him, 
rolt  all  courage,  and,   in  I 

in   the    monalixry  or  .     Soon   after,    upon 

promife  of  a  pardon,  he  turrendered  hi:: 
the  king,  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower;  but, 
efcaping  from  thence,  and  finding  it  impractica- 
ble to  get  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  again  took  fanc- 
tuary  in  the  monallery  of  Bethlem.  The  Prior  of 
this  houfe  gave  him  up  to  the  king,  upon  promife 
of  a  pardon  ;  and  Perkin  was  now  a  fecond  time 
confined  in  the  Tower:  but,  plotting,  even  there, 
agai nft  the  king,  he  and  the  carl  of  Warwick 
being  convicted  of  defigns  to  kill  the  *  ~ 
keeper  of  the  Tower,  and  fo  efcape,  '  '  lW9m 
were  both  put  to  death. 

There  was  as  yet,  in  Henry's  reign,  nothing 
but  plots,  treafons,  infurreclions,  ingratitude,  im- 
pofture  and  punifhments.  You  have  fecn  fevcral 
of  thefe  fomenters  of  treafon  brought  to  juffice, 
yet  infinitely  greater  numbers  pardoned  ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  the  punifhments  of 
this,  and  the  arbitrary  fentences  of  the  reigns 
preceding  :  the  courts  of  judicature  now  let  upon 
every  criminal,  uninfluenced  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  and  fcarce  one  perfon  was  punifhed  for  trea- 
fon, but  fuch  as  would,  at  prefent,  have  received  the 
fame  rigorous  treatment.  A  king,  who  can  reign 
without  ever  punifhing,  is  happy;  but  that  mo- 
narch muft  certainly  be  undone,  who,  through 
fear,  or  ill-timed  lenity,  fuffers  repeated  guilt  to 
efcape  without  notice.  When  a  country  becomes 
quite  illicit,  punifhments  then,  like  the  loppings 
in  a  garden,  only  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  itock, 
and  prepare  for  a  new  harveft  of  virtues. 

K  4  LET- 
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LETTER    XXVIII. 

LET  us  now  exhibit  that  part  of  Henry's  reign  in 
which  he moftdeferves our  admiration,  in  which 
we  mall  fee  him  as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  the  re- 
fined politician.  Indeed  no  man  loved  peace  more 
than  he,  and  much  of  the  ill-will  of  his  fubjedts 
arofe  from  his  attempts  to  reprefs  their  inclination 
for  war.  The  ufual  preface  to  his  treaties  was, 
That,  when  Chrift  came  into  the  world,  peace 
was  fung  j  and,  when  he  went  out  of  the  world, 
peace  was  bequeathed.  He  had  no  ambition  to  ex- 
tend his  power,  except  only  by  treaties,  and  by 
wifdom  ;  by  thefe  he  rendered  himfelf  much  more 
formidable  to  his  neighbours,  than  his  predeceiTors 
had  done  by  their  vicTtories.-  They  were  formida- 
ble only  to  their  own  fubjects  j  Henry  was  dreaded 
by  rival  kings. 

He  all  along  had  two  points  principally  in  view, 
one  to  deprefs  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the 
other  to  humanize  and  raife  up  the  populace. 
From  the  ambition  of  the  former,  and  the  blind 
dependence  of  the  latter,  all  the  troubles  in  for- 
mer reigns  arofe ;  every  nobleman  was  poiTeiTed  of 
a  certain- number  of  fubjecls,  over  whom  he  had 
an  abfolute  power,  and,  upon  every  occafion, 
could  influence  numbers  to  join  in  revolt  and  dif- 
©bedience. 

He  firft,  therefore,  confidered,  that  giving  thefe 
petty  monarchs  a  power  of  felling  their  eftates* 
which  before  they  had  not  a  right  to  do,  would 
greatly  weaken    their  intereft.      With   this  view 

he 
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he  got  an  aft  pafied,  in  be  nobility  were 

granted   a   power  of  alienating  their  po 
law  infinitely  pleating  to  the  commons,    nor  wis  it 
difagreeable  even  to  the  nobility,  fince  they   tn 
had  an  immediate  refource  for  fupplying  the  waftc 
of  prodigality,  and  th  ir  credit 

The    blow  reached  their  pofterity  but  they 

were  too  ignorant  to  be  fenfible  of  remote   Cut: 
ings. 

His  next   fcheme  was   to   prevent   their   gi 
liveries    to  many   hundreds    of    dependent?,    who 
ferved,  like  Handing  force?,  to  be  ready  at  the  fum- 
mons  of  their  lord.     By  an  kS 
none  but  menial  fervants   were  permitted  to 
livery,   under  fevcre  penalties  ;  and  this  law  he  took 
care  to  enforce  with  the  utmofr  rigour.     It  is    told 
us,  by  Bacon,  that   the    king,  one  day   p 
vifit  to  the  earl  of   Oxford,    was   entertained   by 
him  with   all   poflible  fplendor  and    r.  nee. 

When    the    king  was   ready    to    dep.     . 
ranged,    on   both    fides,    a    great   numl 
dreffed    up   in  very  rich  liveries,  apparently  to  do 
him  honour.     The  kin^r,  furprifed  at  fuch  .1  num- 
ber of  domeftics,  as  he  thought    the;  out 
What,  ?ny  lord  of  Oxford,  arc  ail  theft  fine  fell 
your  ynenial fervants  f     The  carl  not  \k  the 
king's  drift,    anhvered,    with   a   faille,    th;it   they 
were  only  men   whom   he  kept  in  pay  to  do  him 
honour   upon   fuch    occafions.     At  this    the   I 
ftarted   a   little,  and    laid,  By  my  faith,  mj  lor 
thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I  mvft   not 
have  the  laws  Woken:  my  attorney -gene-                talk 
with  you.       The    hiftorian    adds,    thai 
exa£led  a  fevere  fine   for  this  tninfgroilion  ui"  the 
ftatute. 

K  <:  -      It 
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It  has  been  already  obferved  what  a  perverted  ufe 
was  made  of  monasteries,  and  other  places  appro- 
priated to  religious  worfhip,  by  the  number  of  cri- 
minals who  took  refuge  in  them.  This  privilege 
the  clergy  ufTumed  as  their  undoubted  right  -,  and 
thofe  places  of  pretended  fanclity  were  become  the 
abode  of  murderers,  robbers,  and  confpirators. 
Witches  and  necromancers  were  the  only  perfons 
who  could  not  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantages 
of  the  fecurity  thefe  afforded  :  they  wmofe  crimes 
were  only  fictitious,  were  the  only  people  who  had 
not  the  benefit  of  fuc'h  a  retreat.  Henry  ufed  all 
his  intereit.  with  the  pope  to  abolifh  thefe  fan£f.ua- 
ries,  but  without  effecl:  ;  all  that  he  could  procure 
was,  that,  if  thieves,  murderers,  or  robbers,  re- 
giftered  as  fancluary-men,  mould  fally  out  and  com- 
mit frefh  offences,  and  retreat  again,  in  fuch  cafes, 
they  might  be  taken  out  of  the  fan&uary,  and  de- 
livered up  to  juftice. 

Henry  politically  pretended  the  utmoft  fubmif- 
fion  to  all  the  pope's  decrees,  and  fhewed  the  great- 
er!: refpecT:  to  the  clergy,  but  ftill  was  guided  by 
them  in  no  fmgle  inftance  of  his  conduct.  The 
pope,  at  one  time,  was  fo  far  impofed  upon  by  his 
feeming  attachment  to  the  church,  that  he  even 
invited  him  to  renew  the  crufades  for  recovering 
the  Holy  Land.  Henry's  anfwer  deferves  to  be 
remembered :  he  allured  his  holinefs,  that  no 
prince  in  Chriftendom  would  be  more  forward 
than  he  to  undertake  fo  glorious  and  necefTary  an 
expedition ;  but,  as  his  dominions  lay  very  diftant 
from  Constantinople,  it  would  be  better  to  apply 
to  the  kings  of  France  and'  Spain  for  their  aflift- 
ance  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  come 
to  their  aid  himfelf,  as  foon  as  all  the  differences  be- 
tween the   Chrijlian  princes  were  brought  to  an  end. 

This 
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This  was,  at  once,  a  polite  rtfufal  and  an  obliqic 
reproach. 

Henry  had  feen  the  fatal  confequences  of  h. 
favourites,    and   therefore    refolved   to   I:     e   none; 
he  even  excluded,  from  his  privy-council,  all  fi 
as,  by  their  titles  or  fortune,  might  it  tempt  U 
vern  him  initead  of  executing  his  intentions.      I 
council  was  compofed  of  private  men,   who 
learning  and  wifdom  toadvife,  but  neither  influ- 
ence nor  ambition   to  govern. 

But,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  lowering 
his  nobility  and  clergy,  he  was  imng  every  art  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  the  people.  In  former 
reigns  they  were  fure  to  (offer,  on  whatever  fide 
they  fought,  if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the 
victory:  this  rendered  each  party  defperate,  in  cafes 
of  civil  war  j  and  this  was  the  caufe  of  fuch  t 
rible  flaughters.  He  therefore  procured  the  patting 
of  an  ac~t,  by  which  it  was  eftabliftied,  that  no 
perfon  fhould  be  impeached  or  attainted  for  af- 
iifting  the  king  for  the  time  being,  or,  in  other 
words,  him  who  fhould  be  then  actually  on  the 
throne.     This  excellent  ftatute  ferved  t<  the 

defire  of  civil  war,  as  feveral  would    naturally  take 
arms  in  defence  of  that   fide  on  which  they  were 
certain  of  lofing  nothing  by    a  defeat,   and  ti. 
numbers  would  intimidate  infurgents. 

But  his  greateft  efforts  were  directed  to  promote 
trade  and  commerce,  becaufe  this  naturally  intro- 
duced a  fpiritof  liberty  among  the  people,  and  dif- 
engaged  them  from  their  dependence  on  the  nobi- 
lity. Before  this  happy  sera,  all  our  towns  ov 
their  original  to  fome  itrong  caftlc  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  fome  great  lord  generally  rcfided  ;  and 
thefe  alfo  were  made  ufe  of  as  piifons  for  all  forts 
of  criminals.  In  this  alfo  there  was  generally  a 
C  6  ion> 
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garrifon,  or  a  number  of  armed  men,  who  de- 
pended on  the  nobleman's  bounty  for  fupport  The 
number  of  thefe,  of  courfe,  drew  all  the  artificers, 
victuallers,  and  mop-keepers,  to  fettle  in  fome  place 
adjacent,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  lord  and  his  at- 
tendants with  what  neceflaries  they  wanted.  The 
farmers  alfo  and  hufbandmen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, built  their  houfes  there,  to  be  protected  againft 
the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers  that  hid  themfelves 
in  the  woods  by  day,  and  infefted  the  country  by 
night,  who  were  called  Robertfmen.  Henry,  on 
the  other  hand,  endeavoured  t©  bring  the  towns 
from  fuch  a  neighbourhood,  by  inviting  the  inha- 
bitants to  a  more  commercial  fituation.  He  at- 
tempted to  teach  them  frugality  and  payment  of 
debts,  the  life  and  foul  of  induftry,  by  his  own 
example;  and  never  omitted  the  rights  of  com- 
merce in  all  his  treaties  with  foreign  princes. 

About  this  time  the  whole  world  feemed  to  im- 
prove :  Sweden,  France,  and  Spain,  enjoyed  ex- 
cellent monarchs,  who  encouraged  and  protected 
the  rifing  arts.  The  Portuguefe  had  failed  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Columbus  had  made 
the  difcovery  of  America.  Henry,  in  imitation  of 
them,  gave  a  patent  to  fome  Briftol  and  Portu- 
guefe merchants  to  go  in  queft  of  new  countries. 
But  an  accident  gave  him  a  better  opportunity  of 
improving  commerce,  than  his  moft  fanguine  hopes 
could  have  afpired  to  :  the  king  of  Spain  and  his 
queen  being  upon  their  return  to  their  own  domi- 
nions, after  the  conclufion  of  a  fuccefsful  war  in 
Holland,  were  driven,  by  a  ftorm,  upon  the  coafts 
of  England.  As  foon  as  Henry  had  notice  of  their 
arrival,  he  received  them  both  with  murks  of  the 
fincerefr.  friendfhip  and  refpect,  meditating,  in  the 
mean  time,  how  to  make  his  fubjects  reap  fome  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  from  the   accident.     He  therefore  trt. 
them   with  a  fplendor  which  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to   his   own  nature  ;  and,  while  he  kept  them 
thus   entertained    with   a   round   of  pageantry 
amufementS,    he  concluded  a   treaty  oi  rcc, 

which    has,  even    to  this  day,  continued  to  be  be- 
nificial  to  his  pofterity. 

Having  thus  at  length  fecn  his  country  civilized, 
the   people  pay    their   taxes   without   inlur: 
the  nobility  learning  a  juft  fubordination,  the  I 
alone  fuffered  to  inflict  punimment,  towns  began 
to  feparate  from  the  caftles  of  the  nobility  ;  com- 
merce every  day  increased  •,   foreigners  eith 
England,    or    fought  its  alliance,   and  the  fpiritof 
faction  was  happily  extinguished  at  home.     He  was 
at  peace  with  all    Europe,  and   he  had  ifiued  out  a 
general  pardon  to  his  own  fubjecis.     It  was  in  this 
ittuation  of  things  that  he  died,  of  the  gout  in  his 
ftomach,  having   lived  fifty-two  years  and  reigned 
twenty-three.     Since  the  times  of  Alfred,  England 
had  not  feen   fuch   another  king.     He  rendered  his 
fubjects  powerful  and  happy,  and  wrought  a  greater 
change  in  his  kingdom,  than  it  was  poflible  to  ex- 
pect could  be  effected  in  lb  fhort  a  time.     If  he  had 
any   fault,    it  was,   that,  having  begun  his  reign 
with  ceconomy,  as  he  grew  old,  his  defires  fcemed 
to  change  their  object,   from  the  ufe  of  money,  to 
the  pleafure  of  hoarding  it ;  but  we  can  eafily  cx- 
cufe  him,  as  he  only  faved  for  the  public,  the  1 
cofFers  being  then   the  only  treafury  of  the   ft 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  king's  finances,  the  pub- 
lic might  be  laid  to  be  either  rich  or  indigent. 


LETTER 
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NEVER  did  prince  come  to  the  throne  with  a 
conjuncture  of  fo    many  fortunate  circum- 
*  p.  itances  in  his  favour  as  Henry  VIII. 

5  9-  wno  now  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  His  prudent  father  left  him 
a  peaceable  kingdom,  prudent  minifters,  and  a  well 
ftored  treafury.  All  factions  were  extinguifhed, 
and  all  divifions  united  in  his  perfon  :  he  by  the 
father's  fide  claimed  from  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
and  by  the  mother's  from  the  houfe  of  York.  He 
was  at  peace  with  all  Europe,  and  his  Subjects  were 
every  day  growing  more  powerful  and  more  wealthy : 
commerce  and  arts  had  been  introduced  in  the  for- 
mer reign,  and  they  feemcd  to  find  in  England  a 
favourable  reception.  The  young  king  himfelf 
was  beautiful  in  perfon,  expert  in  polite  exercifes, 
and  loved  by  his  fubjects.  The  old  king,  who  was 
himfelf  a  fcholar,  had  him  inftructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  fo  that  he  was  perfectly  verfed  in 
fchool  divinity  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 

Yet,  from  this  beginning,  you  mult  not  expect 
to  read  the  hiftory  of  a  good  prince.  All  thefe 
advantages  were  either  the  gifts  of  nature,  of  for- 
tune, or  of  his  father ;  with  all  thefe  happy  ta- 
lents, Henry  VIII.  wanted  the  two  great  requi- 
fites  in  forming  every  good  character  ;  wifdom 
and  virtue.  The  learning  he  had,  if  it  might  be 
called  by  that  name,  ferved  only  to  inflame  his 
pride,  but  net  controul  his  vicious  affections.  The 
love  of  his  fubjects  was  teftified  by  their  adulations, 
and  ferved  as  another  meteor  to  lead  him  aftray. 
His  vaft  wealth,  inftead  of  relieving  his  fubjects, 
or  increafing  his  power,  only  contributed  to  fup- 

ply 
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ply  his  debaucheries,  or  gratify  the  rcpacity  of  the 
minifters  of  his  pleafure.  But  happy  for  him,  had 
his  faults  refted  here  :  he  w  uitj  humanity 

takes  the  alarm  at  his  cruelty,  and,  whatever  for- 
tunate events  might  have  been  the  confequence  of 
his  defigns,  no  good  man  but  muft  revolt  at  the 
means  he  took  for  their  accomplifhment. 

The  firft  act  of  injuftice  which  marked  his  reign 
was  his  profecution  of  Empfon  and  Dudley,  the 
judges  whom  his  father  had  conftituted  to  inquire 
into  cafes  of  treafon,  and  levy  fines  proportionable 
to  the  offence.  Their  conduct  was  examined,  but 
nothing  being  found  againftthem  that  could  amount 
to  a  capital  conviction,  a  falfe  accufation  was  pro- 
duced, and  they  were  convicted  of  having  plotted 
againft  the  new  king,  and  received  fentence  to  be 
beheaded,  which  was  executed  accordingly. 

Thefe  two  judges  had  been  long  hated  by  the 
people,  though  apparently  without  caufe  ;  they 
only  put  the  laws  in  execution  againft  criminals, 
and,  inftcad  of  their  lives,  deprived  the  guilty  of 
their  fortunes.  This  action  of  an  unjuft  compli- 
ance with  popular  clamour,  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther frill  more  detrimental  to  the  nation,  yet  more 
pleafing  to  the  people  :  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  and 
conquefr.  was  not  yet  quite  extinguished  in  the  na- 
tion ;  France  was  frill  an  object  of  defire,  and 
Henry  was  refolved  once  more  to  ftrike  at  the 
crown.  It  was  in  vain  that  one  of  his  old  pru- 
dent counfellors  objected,  that  conqoefts  on  the 
continent  would  only  be  prejudicial  to  the  king- 
dom, and  that  England,  from  its  fituation,  was 
not  deflined  for  extcnfive  empire;  the  young  I 
deaf  to  all  remonftranccs,  and  perhaps  infpir 
the  voice  of  the   people,  refolved   to  army 

into  that  kingdom.     The  confequence  of  the  cam- 
paign 
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paign  was  an  ufelefs  victory  and  an  empty  triumph. 
The  French  fled  without  fighting  ;  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  kings,  and  Henry  returned 
home  to  diilipate,  in  more  peaceful  follies,  the  large 
fums  which  had  been  amaffed  for  very  different  pur- 
pofes  by  his  father. 

But,  while  he  thus  changed  from  one  pleafure  to 
another,  it  was  requifite  to  find  out  a  minifter  and 
favourite,  who  would  take  care  of  the  kingdom. 
Indifferent  princes  ever  attempt  to  rule,  and  are 
ruled  by  favourites,  and  foon  a  proper  perfon 
was  found  to  anfwer  the  king's  intention  in  this 
particular:  the  man  I  mean  was  the  famous  Car- 
dinal Wolfey ;  and,  as  a  great  part  of  this  reign 
was  ruled  by  him,  his  hiftory  may,  with  propriety, 
make  a  part  in  that  of  his  mailer.  Thomas  Wol- 
fey was  the  fon  of  a  private  gentleman  (and  not  of 
a  butcher,  as  is  commonly  reported)  in  Ipfwich  : 
he  was  fent  to  Oxford  fo  early,  that  he  was  a 
bachelor  at  fourteen,  and  from  that  time  called 
the  boy  bachelor.  He  rofe,  by  degrees,  upon 
quitting  college,  from  one  preferment  to  another,. 
till  he  was  made  rector  of  Lymington  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Dorfet,  whofe  children  he  had  inftrucled. 
He  had  not  long  refided  at  this  living,  when  one 
of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  put  him  in  the  (locks, 
for  being  drunk  and  raifmg  disturbances  in  a  neigh- 
bouring fair.  This  difgrace,  however,  did  not 
retard  his  promotion  ;  he  rofe,  by  degrees,  till  he 
was,  at  laft,  intrufted  with  negotiating  an  intended 
marriage  between  Henry  VII.  and  Margaret  of 
Savoy.  His  difpatch,  upon  that  occafion,  pro- 
cured him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  this 
fituation  it  was  that  Henry  VIII.  pitched  upon 
him  as  a  favourite,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  ad- 
miriiftration  of  affairs.     Preftntly  after  this  being 

introduced 
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introduced  at  court  he  was  made  I  privy  counfel'< 
and,   as   fuch,   had  an  opportunity  of   •  ng 

himfelf  with  the  king,  who  found  him  at  once  f 
iniflive  and   enterpriling.     Wolfey  Tung,   laugh 
danced,    with   every    libertine   of  the    court  ;    and 
his  houfe  was  the  fecne  of  ali  the  king's  crim;: 
pleafures  and  amours.    To  fuch  a  weak  .  >us 

monarch  as    Heniy,    qualities   of  this  n 
highly  pleafing,  and  Wolfey  was   made  his   prime 
miniiter,  and  managed   the  whole   I  his 

pleafure.  The  people  faw,  with  indignation,  the 
new  favourite's  mean  condcfcenficns  to  the  king, 
and  his  arrogance  to  themfelves.  They  had  long 
regarded  the  vicious  infolence  and  unbecoming 
fplcndour  of  the  clergy  with  envy  and  dacftation, 
and  Wolfey's  greatnefs  ferved  to  bring  a  new  odium 
upon  that  body,  already  too  much  the  object  of  the 
people's  diflike. 

Wolfey  had  fome  talents  as  a  minifter,  but  his 
tilings  out-balanced  them,  being  exceffively  re- 
vengeful, ambitious,  and  intolerably  proud.  A- 
mong  other  inftances  of  his  ambition,  he  afpired  at 
the  popedom.  Ferdinand,  who  was  then  emperor 
of  Germany,  promifed  him  his  intereft  to  procure 
it,  and  this  coniequently  attached  the  Englifh  mi- 
nifter  more  clofely  to  the  emperor :  this  monarch 
was  then  at  war  with  France,  and  each  power  fo- 
licited  the  alliance  of  England.  It  was  the  inter- 
ell  of  the  Englifh  calmly  to  look  on  as  fpedtators 
of  the  quarrel,  and  fuffer  its  rivals  in  power  to 
grow  weak  by  their  mutual  animofity  :  Wo!; 
however,  preferring  his  own  intereft  to  that  of  his 
country  or  his  mafter,  engaged  in  a  league  againft 
France.  Soon  after,  however,  the  pope  dying, 
and  the  emperor   failing   in  his  promiie,  Wo: 


M 
ve 
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in  revenge,  induced  his  matter  to  change  fides,  and 
ailift  France  againft  Ferdinand. 

A  victory  over  the  Scots,  rather  oftentatious  than 
ufeful,  ferved,  in  ibme  meafure,  to  reprefs  the 
difcontents  of  the  people  during  this  mal-admini- 
ftration  of  the  ecclefiaftical  favourite  :  this  victory 
was  obtained  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  over  James  IV. 
of  Scotland;  it^  was  fought  at  Flodden  Field,  and 
the  Scots,  upon  this  occafion,  loft  the  flower  of 
their  nobility  and  gentry,  and  James,  their  king, 
Was  flain  in  battle. 

Succefs  ever  ferves  to  flop  the  murmurings  of 
the  Englifh,  and  no  nation  can  better  endure  to 
be  fplendidly  miferable.  Wolfey  now  became  a 
cardinal,  grew  every  day  more  powerful,  and  more 
deflrous  of  power  :  the  pope  was  fenfible  of  his 
influence  over  the  king,  and  therefore  created  him 
his  legate  in  England.  The  Pontiff's  defign  was 
to  make  him  thus  inftrumental  in  draining  the  king- 
dom of  money,  upon  pretence  of  employing  it  in 
a  war  againft  the  Turks,  but,  in  reality,  to  fill 
his  own  coffers.  In  this  he  fo  well  ferved  the  court 
of  Rome,  that  he,  fome  time  after,  made  him  le- 
gate for  life  :  he  was  now,  therefore,  at  once,  a 
legate,  a  cardinal,  a  bifhop,  a  prime  minifter,  and 
poffeffed  of  numberlefs  church  benefices  ;  yet,  frill 
unfatisfied,  he  defired  greater  promotions.  He 
therefore  procured  a  bull  from  the  pope,  impow- 
ering  him  to  make  knights  and  counts,  to  legitimate 
baftards,  to  give  degrees  in  arts,  law,  phyfic,  and 
divinity,  and  grant  all  forts  of  difpenfations.  So 
much  pride  and  power  could  not  avoid  giving  high 
offence  to  the  nobility,  yet  none  dared  to  vent  their 
indignation,  fo  greatly  were  they  in  terror  of  his 
vindi&ive  temper.     The  duke  of  Buckingham,  fon 

of 
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of  him  who  loft  his  life  in   the  f  Richard 

III.  was  the  only  per  (on  who  ha  I 

to  complain.      His    thi 

Wolfey  by  an  informer,  who  was  not  flow  to  ac- 
cufe  the  duke  of  high-treafon.  The  i'u~ 
his  impeachment  was,  that  he  had  confulted  a  for- 
tune-teller concerning  his  fuceeflion  to  the  crown, 
and  had  arTccled  to  make  himfelf  popular.  This 
was  but  a  weak  v  the  life  of  a 

nobleman,  whole  father  had  died  in  defence* 
late  king  :  fiowever,  he  was  condemned  to  die 
traitor.  When  the  fen  ten  ce  was  pronouncing 
againft  him,  and  the  high  ftewaid  came  to  men- 
tion the  word  traitor,  the  unhappy  prifoner  could 
no  longer  contain :  My  lords,  cried  he  to  his 
judges,  1  am  no  traitor ;  and,  for  what  you  have  now 
done  again/}  me,  take  my  fincere  fergivenefs  j  as  for  my 
7ife,  I  think  it  is  not  worth  petitioning  for ;  may  God 
"or give  you,  and  pity  me.  He  was  foon  after  executed 
on  Tower- hill. 

Every  juft  man  muft  feel  the  higheft  indignation 
at  fo  unmerited  a  punifhment.  In  the  former  reign, 
the  few  that  perifhed  under  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner were  really  culpable ;  but  here  we  fee  a  no- 
bleman's life  taken  away,  only  for  his  diflikeof  an 
afpiring  and  licentious  upftart.  It  is  this  cruelty  of 
punifhing  without  guilt,  and  not  the  number  of 
executions  in  a  reign,  that  diftinguifhes  it  into  a  ty- 
rannical or  merciful  one  :  perhaps  there  were  more 
executions  under,  Henry  VII.  than  his  fucceilbr  ; 
and  yet  the  full:  was  a  juft  and  merciful  prince,  the 
latter  an  arbitrary  and  mercilefs  tyrant. 

By  this  time  all  the  immenfe  treafures  of  the 
late  king  were  quite  exhaufted  on  empty  page;. 

fuilty   pleafures,  or  vain  treaties   and  expeditions. 
Volfey  was  a  proper  inftrument  to  fupply  the  kin 
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with  money,  which  now  began  to  be  wanted ; 
this  he  extorted  by  the  name  of  a  benevolence  : 
Henry  minded  not  by  what  methods  it  was  raifed, 
provided  he  had  but  the  enjoyment  of  it.  How- 
ever, his  minifler  met  fome  oppofition  in  his  at- 
tempts to  levy  thofe  involuntary  contributions: 
having  exacted  a  confiderable  fubfidy  from  the 
clergy,  he  next  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  but  they  only  granted  half  the  fupplies 
he  demanded.  The  cardinal  was  highly  offended 
at  their  parfimony,  and  defired  to  be  heard  in  the 
houfe  j  but  as  this  would  have  deftroyed  the  very 
form  and  conftituticn  of  that  auguft  body,  they 
replied,  that  none  could  be  admitted  to  reafon 
there  but  fuch  as  were  members.  This  was  the 
firft  attempt  made,  in  the  prefent  reign,  to  render 
the  king  mailer  of  the  debates  in  parliament; 
Wolfey  firft  paved  the  way,  and  unfortunately 
for  the  kingdom,  the  king  too  well  improved  upon 
his  defign. 

Wolfey  was,  foon  after,  raifed  to  ftill  greater 
dignities  than  before :  he  was,  at  once,  archbifhop 
of  York,  bifhop  of  Durham,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
a  cardinal,  legate  for  life,  lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, prime  minifter,  and  favourite,  and  careffed 
or  feared  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  :  he  now, 
therefore,  undertook  more  openly  to  render  the  king 
independent  of  his  parliament,  and  levied  the  fub- 
fidy granted  by  them  for  four  years,  and  confe- 
quently  to  be  paid  at  four  different  times,  all  at 
once.  Againft  this  the  poor,  who  were  the  greateft 
fufferers,  moil  loudly  exclaimed  ;  but  he  difregarded 
their  clamours,  fecure  in  the  king's  approbation 
and  the  pope's  protection. 

Thefe  proceedings   only  paved  the  way   to  ftill 
greater   extortions :  Wolfey   was   too  haughty  to 

be 
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be  refufed  in  his  demand?  by  the  ha 
and  determined  to  levy  moi  .1  the  kin 

thority  alone.     This  of  the 

;na  Charta,  and  the  people  abfolutcly  refufed  to 

comply.      Even    a  general   rebellion   tl.  I    to 

enfue  :  the  king,  rinding  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  confequences  of  the  cardinal's  precipitate  mca- 
furcs,  pretended  they  were  carried  on  without  his 
authority;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  demanded  from 
the  people  a  beiuvolence,  which  was  only  an  ar- 
tifice to  extort  money  under  a  different  name.  The 
people  feemed  fcnftble  of  the  king's  art,  and  the 
citizens  of  London  refufed  to  give  the  benevolence 
demanded  :  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
country,  and  an  universal  defection  feemed  to  pre- 
vail. The  king,  apprehenflve  of  bad  confequences, 
by  perfifting  in  his  demand,  thought  proper  to  re- 
tract for  this  time,  and  wait  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity of  opprefiion. 

You  now  find  the  people  labouring  under  a  very 
different  form  of  opprefiion  from  that  in  the  reigns 
preceding  Henry  VII.  In  thole  earlier  times  their 
miferies  chiefly  arofe  from  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
nobility  ;  in  this  reign  they  proceeded  from  the 
ufurpations  of  the  king.  Before  Henry  VII.  had 
balanced  the  government,  the  people  often  dif- 
charged  their  taxes  by  an  infurrection  ;  but  now, 
that  the  prefent  Henry  had  deftroyed  that  balance 
again,  the  people  were  obliged  to  p  iy  taxes  that 
were  not  due.  In  fhort,  they  now  feemed  as  mi- 
ferable  as  when  their  great  reltorer  had  brought 
them  from  anarchy:  an  arbitrary  king,  ana.. 
cious  pope,  a  revengeful  favourite,  a  luxurious 
clergy,  all  confpired  to  harrafs  them:  yet,  dm 
this  whole  reign,  there  was  no  rebellion  ;  not  from 

the 
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the  juftice  of  the  king's  adrniniftration,  nor  from 
the  love  the  people  had  to  their  fovereign  ;  but  hap- 
pily for  the  reigning  tyrant,  he  enjoyed  the  effects 
of  his  predeceflbr's  prudence,  not  his  own. 

LETTER     XXX. 

AS,  in  a  family,  the  faults  and  the  impertinence 
of  fervants  are  often  to  be  afcribed  to  their 
matters  ;  fo,  in  a  ftate,  the  vices  and  the  infolence 
of  favourites  mould  be  juftly  attributed  to  the  king 
who  employs  them.  The  pride  of  Wolfey  was 
great,  but  his  riches  were  ftill  greater;  and,  in  or- 
der to  have  a  pretext  for  amailing  fuch  fums,  he 
undertook  to  found  two  new  colleges  at  Oxford,  for 
which  he  received  every  day  frefh  grants  from  the 
pope  and  the  king.  To  execute  his  fcheme  he  ob- 
tained a  liberty  of  fupprefling  feveral  monafteries, 
and  converting  their  funds  to  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
tended fcheme.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
pope's  inducement  to  grant  him  thefe  privileges, 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  pontiff's  interefts ; 
for  Henry  was  thus  himfelf  taught  to  imitate  af- 
terwards what  he  had  feen  a  fubject  perform  without 
crime  or  danger. 

Hitherto  the  administration  of  affairs  was  carried 
on  by  Wolfey  alone  :  as  for  the  king,  he  loft  in 
the  embraces  of  his  miftrefTes  all  the  complaints  of 
the  nation,  and  the  cardinal  undertook  to  keep  him 
ignorant,  in  order  to  maintain  his  own  authority. 
But  now  a  period  approached,  that  was  to  put  an 
end  to  this  minifter's  exorbitant  power  :  one  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  and  important  revolutions  that 
ever  employed  the  attention  of  man,  was  now  ripe 
for  execution.     But,   to  have  a  clear  idea  of  this 

grand 
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grand  reformation,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  cur- 
lory  view  of  the  irate  of  the  church     *   jy 
at  that   time,    and    obferve    by  what      '      '  lSl7' 
feemingly  contradictory  means  Proi  idencc  prodi 

tho  happiefl  events. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  now,  for  more  than 
a  thoufand  years,  been  corrupting  the  facred  doc- 
trines of  Chriitianity,  and  converting  into  a  I 
porality  the  kingdom  of  another  world.  The 
popes  were  frequently  found  at  the  head  of  their 
own  armies,  fighting  for  their  dominions  with  the 
arm  of  flefh,  and  forgetting,  in  cruelty  and  im- 
moral politics,  all  the  pretended  fanclity  of  their 
character.  They  had  drained  other  kingdoms  of 
their  treafures  upon  the  moft  infamous  pretexts, 
and  were  proud  of  fetting  at  Rome,  in  their  own 
.  conduct,  an  example  of  refined  pleafure  and  ftudied 
luxury.  The  cardinals,  prelates,  and  dignitaries 
of  the  church  lived  and  were  ferved  like  voluptuous 
princes,  and  fome  of  them  were  found  to  pofTefs 
eight  or  nine  bifhoprlcs  at  a  time.  Wherever  the 
church  governs,  it  exerts  its  power  with  cruelty ; 
and  to  their  luxury  thefe  great  ones  added  the  crime 
of  being  tyrants  too. 

As  for  the  inferior  clergy,  both  popifh  and  pro- 
teftant  writers  exclaim  again  ft  their  diflblute  and 
abandoned  morals.  They  publickly  kept  miftrefles, 
and  bequeathed  to  their  baftards  whatever  they  were 
able  to  fave  from  their  pleafures,  or  extort  from 
the  poor.  There  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  fays  a  fine 
writer,  a  will  made  by  a  bifhop  of  Cambray,  in 
which  he  lets  afide  a  certain  fum  for  the  baftards  be 
has  had  already,  and  thefe  which,  iy  the  hlejjing  of 
God,  he  may  yet  happen  to  have.  In  many  parts  cf 
England  and  Germany  the  people  obliged  the 
priefts  to  have  concubines,   lb  th.it  the  laity  might 

keep 
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keep  their  wives  in  greater  fecurity  ;  while  the  poor 
laborious  peafant  and  artizan  faw  all  the  fruits  of 
their  toil  go,  not  to  clothe  and  maintain  their  own 
little  families,  but  to  pamper  men  who  infulted  and 
defpifed  them. 

But  the  vices  of  the  clergy  were  not  greater  than 
their  ignorance ;  few  of  them  knew  the  meaning 
of  their  own  Latin  mafs  ;  they  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  finding  out  witches,  and  exorcifing  the 
pofTefied  ;  but,  what  moft  increafed  the  hatred  of 
the  people  againft  them,  was  the  felling  pardons 
and  abfolutions  for  fin  at  certain  ftated  prices.  A 
deacon,  or  fubdeacon,  who  fliould  commit  mur- 
der, was  abfolved  from  his  crime,  and  allowed  to 
poflefs  three  benefices,  upon  paying  twenty  crowns. 
A  bifhop  or  an  abbot  might  commit  murder  for  ten 
pounds.  Every  crime  had  its  ftated  price,  and  ab- 
folutions were  given,  not  only  for  fins  already  com- 
mitted, but  for  fuch  as  fhould  be  committed  here- 
after. The  wifeft  of  the  people  looked  with  filent 
deteftation  on  thefe  impositions,  and  the  ignorant, 
whom  nature  feemed  to  have  formed  for  flavery,  be- 
gan to  open  their  eyes  to  fuch  glaring  abfurdities. 

There  arofe,  at  lafr,  a  champion  to  refcue  hu- 
man nature  from  its  degeneracy.  This  was  the 
famous  Martin  Luther.  Leo  X.  being  employed 
in  building  the  church  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  1519,  in  order  to  procure  money  for  car- 
rying on  this  project,  he  gave  a  commiflion  for  fel- 
ling indulgences,  or,  in  other  words,  a  deliverance 
from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  either  for  one's  felf 
or  other  friends.  There  were  every  where  fhops 
opened,  where  thefe  v/ere  fold  ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, they  were  to  be  had  at  taverns  and  fuch  like 
places.  Thefe  indulgencies  were  granted  to  the  Do- 
minican friars  to  be  diftributed  by   them,  whereas 

the 
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the  Auguftine  friars  had  been    in   pofi 
diflribution  of    them    time    out    of  mind 
Martin  Luther  was  an  A uguftine  monk,  and  one 
of  thofe  who  refented  this  transferring  the   1. 
indulgences  to  another  order.     He  began  to 
his  indignation,  by  preaching  againfl  their  efficacy  : 
oppofition  foon  drove  him  further  than  he  at  firft  in- 
tended to  go,  and,  now  the  veil  was  lifted,  be 
ceeded   to  examine  the  authority  of  the  pope  him- 
felf.     The  people,  who  had  long  groaned 
papal  tyranny,  heard  his  difcourfes  with  plea fu re, 
and  defended  him  again  ft  the  authority  and  machi- 
nations of  the   church    of  Rome.      Frederic,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  fumamed   the  Wife,  Opel 
tected   him.      Luther  as    openly  declaimed  againlt 
the  number  of  facraments,  reducing  the  feven  held 
by  the   church   of  Rome,  firft  to  three,  and 
rards   to  two  :   from   thence   he  proceeded  to 
line   the  doctrine   of  tranfubftantiation,   to  fhew 
le  folly  of  fuppoftng  a  purgatory,  and  the  dange- 
rs confequence  of  celibacy  among  the  cl 
The  pope    iilucd   out  his  bulls  againft  Luther, 
id  the  Dominician  friars  procured  his  books  : 
turned.     Luther  abufed  the  Dominicans,  and  bold- 
in  the  ftrects  of  Wirtemberg,  burned  the  bull 
>f  the    pope.      In    the   mean   time  the  difput 
carried  on  by  writings  on  cither  fide  :  Luther,  tho' 
oppofed   by    the  pop?,  the  cardinals,  and   all    tiie 
body  of  the  clergy,  fupported  his   caufe   fmgly  and 
with  fuccefs.      If  indeed  we  look  into  his  wo: 
this  day,  we  fhall  find  them   triflinj  :fatif- 

fa&ory  enough  ;  but  then  he  had  only  ignorance 
contend    with,  and,  ill   as  he  wrote,  they  an- 
rered  ftill  worfc.     Opinions  arc   inculcated  1 
ie  minds   of  the  public,  rather  by  fortitude 
:rfeverance,  than  by  flrength  of  rcaibning  or  b, 
Vol.  I.  L 
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of  thought,  and  no   man  had  more  fortitude    and 
more  perfeverancc  than  he. 

In  this  difpute  it  was  the  fate  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  be  one  of  the  champions.  His  father,  who  had 
given  him  the  education  of  a  fcholar,  permitted 
him  to  be  inllrudted  in  fchool  divinity,  which  then 
compofed  the  learning  of  the  times.  He  was, 
therefore,  willing  to  give  the  world  a  demonftra- 
tion  of  his  abilities  in  this  refpedr.,  and  defired  the 
pope's  permiffion  to  read  the  works  of  Luther, 
which  had  been  forbidden  to  be  read  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  Having  readily  obtained  this 
requeft,  the  king  defended  the  feven  facraments, 
from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  fhewed  fome  fkill 
in  fchool  divinity,  though  it  is  thought  that  Wcl- 
fey  had  the  chief  hand  in  directing  him.  A  book 
being  thus  finished  in  hafle,  it  was  fent  to  Rome 
for  the  pope's  approbation  :  the  pope  ravifhed  with 
its  eloquence  and  depth,  compared  the  work  to 
that  of  St.  Aguftine  or  St.  Jerome,  and  gave 
Henry  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ^  little  fuf- 
pecling  that  Henry  was  foon  going  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  terrible  enemies  that  ever  the  church  of  Rome 
had  yet  met  with. 

Befides  thefe  caufes  which  contributed  to  render 
the  Romifh  church  odious  or  contemptible,  there 
were  ftill  others  proceeding  from  political  motives. 
Clement  VII.  had  fucceeded  Leo,  and  the  heredi- 
tary animofity  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
breaking  out  into  a  war,  Clement  was  imprifoned 
in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and,  with  thirteen 
cardinals  bcfide,  kept  in  cuftody  for  his  ranfom. 
As  the  demands  of  the  emperor  were  exorbi- 
tant, Henry  undertook  to  negotiate  for  the 
pope,  and  procured  a  treaty  in  his  favour ;  but  his 
holinefs,  in  the  mean  time,  corrupting  his  guards, 

had 
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had   the  good  fortune  to 
and    left   the  treaty  unfinished,  but  1 
letter  of  thanks  tor  his  n 
of  the  emperor  ihewed  Henry  that  the  pop 
be  injured  with  impunitt  ;  and   the  behaviou 
the  pope  manifefted  but  little  of  that  fancrity  or  in- 
fallibility, to  which  the  Pontiffs  pretended.      Be- 
fides,  as  he  had  obliged  the  pope,  he  fuppofed  that 
he  might,  upon  any  emergency,  expect  a   return 
of  favour. 

It  was  in  this  fituation  of  the  church  and  of  the 
pope,  that  a  new  drama  was  going  to  be  performed, 
which  was  to  change  the  whole  fyftcm   of  Europe. 

nry   had    now   been   married    eighteen    j 
Catharine   of  Arragon,     who    had    been    brought 

r  from  Spain  to  marry  his  elder  brother,  prince 
Arthur,  who  died  fome  months  after  his  cohabi- 
tation with  her  :  Henry  had  three  children  by  this 
lady,  one  of  whom  wis  ilill  living,  while  (he  h 
Mi'  was  efteemed  for  her  virtue  and  the  gentlenefs 
of  her  difpofition.  The  king,  though  he  felt  no 
real  pafTion,  either  for  the  qualifications  of  her 
mind  or  perfon,  yet  for  a  long  time  broke  out  u 

flagrant  contempt  ■>  he  ranged    from    beauty   to 

aty  in  the  court,  and  his  title  and  authority  al- 

.  s  procured  him  a  ready  compliance  from  fe- 
male frailty.  It  happened  at  length,  that  among  the 
maids  of  honour  that  then  attended  the  queen,  there 

>one  Anna  Bullen,   the  daughter  of  a  jauieman 

If  diftinction,  tho'  not  of  the  nobility.  Her  beauty 
lrpaffed  what  had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  vo- 
iptuous  court  ;  her  features  were  regular,  mild, 
id  attractive  ;  her  thture  elegant,  though  below 
le  middle  fize ;  while  her  wit  and  vivacity  even 
cceeded  the  allurements  of  her  perfon.  The 
ing,  who  never  reltrained  one  pamon  which  he 
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defned  to  gratify,  faw,  and  loved  her;  but,  after 
feveral  efforts  to  induce  her  to  comply  with  his 
criminal  paffion,  he  found  that  without  marriage 
he  could  have  no  hopes  of  fucceeding.  This  ob- 
fracle,  therefore,  he  quickly  undertook  to  remove  ; 
his  own  queen  was  now  become  hateful  to  him  ; 
and,  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce,  he  pretended 
that  his  confcience  rebuked  him,  for  having  folong 
lived  ip.  inceft  with  his  prefent  queen,  formerly  his 
brother's  wife.  This  every  perfon  of  candour  faw 
was  only  a  pretext  to  cover  his  real  motive ;  he  him- 
felf  had  eagerly  folicited  the  match  with  queen  Ca- 
tharine ;  he  had  lived  with  her  eighteen  years  with- 
out any  fcruple,  and  had  the  pope's  licence  for  this 
habitation  j  but  he  afferted,  that  a  wounded  con- 
fcience was  his  motive,  and  none  of  his  fubjecls  of- 
fered to  divulge  the  real  one. 

In  this  perplexity,  therefore,  he  applied  to  Cle- 
ment VII.  who  owed  him  obligations,  and  from 
whom  he  expected  a  ready  compliance,  to  diffolve 
the  bull  of  the  former  pope,  who  had  given  him 
permiflion  to  marry  Catharine,  and  to  declare  that 
it  was  contrary  to  all  laws  both  divine  and  human. 
Clement  was  now  in  the  utmoft  perplexity  ;  queen 
Catharine  was  aunt  to  the  emperor  who  had  lately 
made  him  a  prifoner,  and  whofe  re  fen  t  men  t  he 
dreaded  to  rekindle,  by  thus  injuring  fo  near  a  re- 
lation ;  befide,  he  could  not,  in  honour,  declare 
the  bull  of  a  former  pope  illicit,  for  this  would  be 
entirely  deftroying  the  papal  infallibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  Henry  was  his  protector  and  friend  : 
the  dominions  of  England  were  the  chief  refource 
of  his  finances,  and  the  king  of  France,  fome  time 
before,  had  got  a  bull  of  divorce  in  fomewhat  fimi- 
Jar  circumffances.  In  this  exigence  he  thought 
the  befr.  method  was  to  fpin  out  the  affair  by  a  nc- 
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gotiation  ;    and   thus    h 

mi  fed,  d,    and    difputed,    hoping    that   the 

would  never  hold  out  during  ti. 
courfc  of  an  ecclefiaftical  controverfr,     in 

this  he  was  miftakcn  ;  Henry  hail  I  ht  to 

argue  as  well  as  he,  and  quickly  found,  or  meftcd 
many  texts  of  fcripturc  to  favour  his  opinions  and  his 
paflions.   To  his  arguments  he  added  threats,  which 
probably  had  greater  influence  :  the  pope  was  allu- 
red, that  the  Engliih  were  already  but  too  much  dif- 
poled    to  withdraw   their   obedience  from  the  holy 
fee,   and  that,   if  he  continued  to  refufe,    the  whole 
mntry  would  readily  follow  their  monarch's  ex- 
Iple,  and   exclude   themfelves  from   his    protec- 
>n.     The   k'w^   even   propofed   to   his    hoi 
whether,   if  he  were  denied   the  putting  away  his 
>refent  queen,  he  might  not  have  a  difpenfation  to 
larry  two  wives  at  a  time  ;  the   pope,  though   his 
leafures  were  already  taken  not  to  grant  the  bull, 
it  frill  feemed  untefolved,  as  if  waiting   for  more 
ill  and  authentic  im formation. 
During  thefc   folicitations,    on    which   Henry's 
ippinefs  feemed  to   depend,    he  expected,   in   his 
ivourite  Wolfey,  a  warm  defender,  and  a  fteady 
Ihercnt  ;   but,  in  this,  he  was  miiraken.      Wolfey 
;med  to  be    in    pretty   much   fuch  a  dilemma  as 
ie  pope  himfelf.     On   the  one  hand,    h. 
leafe  his  matter  the  king,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
jived  a  thoufand   marks  of  favour :  on   the  other 
md,  he  could  not  difoblige  the  pope,  whofc   fer- 
mt    he    more   immediately    was,    and    who    had 
>wer  to  punifh  his  difobedience  :   in  this  dilemma, 
chofed  to  Hand  neuter  ;  though,  of  all  mankind, 
ie  was  the  moft  haughty,  he  on  this  occafion  gave 
ray  in  all   things,  to  his  colleague  cardinal  Cam- 
?gio,  fent  by  the  pope  from  Italy.     Wolfey 's  me- 
L  3  thod 
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thod  of  temporizing  highly  difgufted  the  king,  yet 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  refentment  :  he  now 
only  looked  out  for  fome  man  of  equal  abilities  and 
lefs  art,  and  it  was  not  long  before  accident  threw 
in  his  way  one  Thomas  Cranmer,  of  greater  abi- 
lities than  the  former,  and  rather  more  integrity. 
Cranmer  was  a  do&ar  of  divinity,  and  a  profeflbr  at 
Cambridge,  but  had  loll  his  place  upon  marrying 
contrary  to  the  inftitutes  of  the  canon  law,  which 
enjoined  him  celibacy.  He  had  travelled  into  Ger- 
many, where  he  read  Luther's  works,  and  em- 
braced his  doctrine  j  and,  upon  his  return,  was  tu- 
tor to  the  fens  of  a  gentleman,  who  one  night  hap- 
pened to  entertain  two  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
court  :  Cranmer,  being  afked  his  opinion  of  the 
king's  divorce,  which  was  then  the  topic  of  the 
converfation,  .delivered  himfelf  in  fo  learned  a 
manner,  that  the  king  was  foon  informed  of  his 
abilities,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  the  court. 

The  king's  refentment  now  appeared  more  open- 
ly againft  the  cardidal.  The  attorney-general  was 
ordered  to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  againft  him, 
and  foon  after  he  himfelf  was  ordered  to  reftgn  the 
great  feal.  Crimes  are  readily  found  againft  a  man 
when  he  is  hated,  and  the  cardinal  was  fentenced 
to  be  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
As  foon  as  he  was  out-lawed,  the  king  commanded 
him  to  retire  to  a  country-houfe,  and  directed  that 
an  inventory  of  his  goods  mould  be  taken,  which 
contained  immenfe  riches,  acquired  by  various  me- 
thods of  guilt  and  extortion  :  of  fine  holland  alone 
there  were  found  in  his  houfes  a  thoufand  pieces, 
which  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  reft  of  his 
wealth.  The  parliament  confirmed  the  fentence 
of  the  courts,  and  he  was  fent  an  exile  to  his  coun- 
try-feat, there  to  await  the  king's  difpofal  of  his 

perfon, 
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pcrfon,  with  all  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  appre- 
henfion.     Still,  however,  h  rchbi- 

ftopric  of  York,  ami,  .ittered   as    hi 

• 

niony  of  his  inftallment  there  with  .  ;-ence 

little  fuitable  to  his  prefent  condition  :   but, 

as    preparing   to  enjoy,  in  thi  -   thofe 

fplendors  which  he  ever  loved,  by  another  unex- 
1  revolution,  he  was,   at  the  king's  command, 
arretted   by  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
Ireafom     He  at  firft  refufed  to  comply,  as  bei 
cardinal  ;   but,  finding  the  ear]  bent  upon  pel . 
fclg  his  commiilion,  he  complied,  and    fet  out,  by 

»afy  journeys,  for  London,  to  appear  as  a  criminal, 
in  a  place  where  he  formerly  ailed  as  a  kin  ;.  In 
"lis  way,  he  fraid  a  fortnight  at  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury's, where   one  day  at  dinner  he  was  taken  ill, 

lot  without  violent  fufpicions  of  having  poifoned 
himfelf :  being  brought  forward  from  thence,  with 
much  difficulty  he  reached  Leicefter-abbey,  where, 
the  monks  coming  out  to  receive  him,  he  faid,  Fa- 
ther abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you  : 

is   his  diforder  increafed,  an  officer  being   placed 

icar  his  bedfide,  at  once  to  guard  and  attend  him, 
he  cried  out  to  him,  O,  if  1  had ferved  my  God  as 
I  have  ferved  my  king,  he  would  nci  thus  have  for- 
faken    me  in  adverfity.      He  died    foon     a    t\ 
after,   in  all  the  pangs    of  repentance      '  "  • 

and  remorfe,  and  left  a  life  which  he  had  all 
along  rendered  turbid  by  ambition,  till  he  found 
that  all  his  ambition  was  but  vanity  at  the  lali. 
He  left  two  natural  children  behind  him,  one  of 
whom  being  a  prieft,  was  loaded  with  church  | 
ferments.  Henry,  being  thus  freed  from  I 
whom  he  coniidered  as  an  obfracle  to  his  intentions, 
by  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  had  the  legality  of  his 
L  4  prefent 
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prefent  marriage  canvafTed  in  the  different  univer- 
sities of  Euiope.  It  was  very  extraordinary  fo  lee 
the  king  on  one  fide  foliciting  the  univerfities  to  be 
favourable  to  his  paflion,  and  on  the  other  the  em- 
peror preffing  them  to  incline  to  his  aunt :  Henry 
liberally  rewarded  thofe  doctors  who  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  the  emperor  granted  benefices  to  fuch 
as  voted  on  his  fide  of  the  debate.  Time  has  dif- 
covered  thefe  intrigues ;  in  one  of  Henry's  ac- 
count-books we  find  the  difburfements  he  made 
upen  thefe  occafions  ;  to  a  deacon  he  gave  a  crown, 
to  a  fubdeacon  two  crowns,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  to 
each  in  proportion  to  his  confequence.  The  per- 
fon  who  bribed  upon  thefe  occafions,  however,  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  by  declaring,  that  he  never  paid  the 
money  till  after  the  vote  was  given.  Henry  at 
length  prevailed;  his  liberalities  were  greater  than 
thofe  of  his  rival,  as  he  was  moft  interefted  in  the 
fuccefs  of  the  debate  :  all  the  colleges  in  Italy  and 
France  unanimoufly  declared  his  prefent  marriage 
iigainft  all  law,  divine  and  human,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  not  at  firft  in  the  power  of  the  pope  to 
grant  a  difpenfation.  The  only  places  where  it  was 
moft  warmly  oppofed,  were  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford ;  thefe  univerfities,  it  feems,  had,  even  then, 
more  freedom  and  integrity  than  were  to  be  found 
elfewhere,  but  at  laft  they  alfo  concurred  in  the 
fame  opinion. 

The  agents  of  Henry  were  not  content  with  the 
fuffrages  of  the  univerfities;  the  opinions  of  the 
Rabbis  were  alfo  demanded,  but  they  were  eafily 
bought  up  in  his  favour.  Thus  fortified,  the  king 
was  refolved  to  oppofe  even  the  pope  himfelf,  for 
his  parTion  by  no  means  could  brook  the  delays  and 
fubterfuges  of  the  holy  fee  :  being,  therefore, 
fupported  by  his  clergy,  and  authorifed  by  the  uni- 
verfities i 
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vcrfities  ;  having  fccn  the  pope  form<  Jed  by 

a  lay  monarch,  and  Luther's  doctrine  followed  by 
thoufand* ;  and  yet,   frill  further  inl  y   the 

king  of  France,  he,  without    further   difpcni. 
annulled  his  marriage  with  queen  Ca-    ,    ». 
tharine,    and   Cranmer,  now  become     '      '  '"J' 
an  archbifliop,   pronounced  the  dec 

The  queen,  during  this  conteft,  always  fup| 
ed  her  rights  with  refolution,  and  vet  with  mod 
at  length,   however,   having  found    the  inutii 
further  refinance,  (lie  retired  to  the  country,  with- 
out once  offering  to  complain  :   fhe  faw  the  powerof 
her  rival,  and  yielded  without  murmurir 
Bullen  had  already  contented  to  marry  the    king, 
and  even  fharcd  his  bed  two  months  before  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  was  diflblved.      Though  her 
prudence  and   her    virtue    demanded  eftcem  in  the 
former   parts    of  her  conduct,  yet  fhe   now   for  a 
moment  forgot  the  ties  of  each,  and   gave   a  Ioofc 
to  her  triumph.     She  patted  through   London  with 
a  magnificence  greater  than  had  ever   been   k 
before;   the  ftrects  were    ftrewed,    the  walls   were 
hung,  the  conduits  ran  with  wine,  while  (he   and 
her   corpulent  lover  rode  through  the  city  like    the 
heroine  and  knight  of  a  romance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pope  now  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  hold  no  meafures  with  I 
and,  being  alio  frightened  by  the  menaces  of  the 
emperor,  publifhed  a  fen  ten  cc,  declaring  queen 
Catharine  alone  to  be  Henry's  lawful  wife,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  take  her  again,  \  unciation 
of  cenfures  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  When  Henry  re- 
ceived news  of  the  fentence  given  againir.  him  at 
I  Rome,  he  was  convinced  that  no  meafures  could  be 
kept  with  the  holy  fee,  and  therefore  no  longer  de- 
layed to  execute  his  long  meditated   fcheme  of  fe- 
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parating  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
parliament  was  at  his  devotion  ;  a  part  of  the  clergy- 
was  for  him,  as  they  had  already  declared  againft 
the  pope,  when  they  had  decreed  in  favour  of  the 
divorce  -,  the  people  were  flattered  with  the  expec- 
tation of  being  rid  of  the  burden  of  their  taxes  ; 
and  fuch  as  were  difpleafed  to  fee  Italian  bifhops 
hold  Englifh  church  preferments,  expected  their 
downfal:  in  fhort,  all  things  confpired  toco-ope- 
rate with  his  defigns ;  he  therefore,  at  once  order- 
ed himfelf  to  be  declared,  by  his  clergy,  head  of 
a  jy  the  church.       The   parliament   con- 

534*  firmcd  his  title,  and  abolifhed  all  the 
authority  of  the  pope  in  England,  the  tribute  of 
Peter-pence,  and  the  collation  to  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices. The  people  came  into  the  king's  project 
with  joy,  and  took  an  oath,  called  the  oath  of  Su- 
premacy ;  all  the  credit  of  the  pope,  that  had  fub- 
iifted  for  ages,  was  now  at  once  overthrown,  and 
few,  except  thofe  who  held  to  the  religious  houfes, 
feemed  difiatisried.  They  who  believed  that  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  break  with  the  pope, 
were  now  convinced  that  it  could  be  effected  with 
impunity ;  and  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  all  au- 
thority, which  is  not  fupported  by  power,  is  nothing 
but  an  empty  name. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXXI. 

IN  this  manner  began  the  reformation  in  England, 
and   by    fuch    furprifmg    methods     Pi 
brought  about  its  deftgns,  as  if  to  mock  human 
gacity.     Let  us  now  purfue  its  progrefs,  and  fol- 
low  this   capricious   monarch    throng 
projects,  cruelties,  and  inconfiitcncics.     The  1 
liament  were  now  entirely  dependent  upon  the  k 
they  had,  from  the  beginning,  ftded  with  him  in  his 
feparating  from   the   church  of  Rome,  and  coll 
quently   were   now  obliged  to  comply  with  all  his 
other  meafures,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  : 
formation. 

Henry  was  very  fenfible  that  the  parliament 
even  from  motives  of  intereft,  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  and  therefore  he  was  refolved  to  make  afc  of 
the  opportunity,  and  render  himfelf  abfolute.  He 
therefore  oppofed  the  parliament  againil  theme: 
and  availed  himfelf  of  the  hatred  which  that  body 
incurred  by  their  fupprcflion  :  the  parliament  t 
firft  began  by  examining  the  abufes  practifed  in  mo- 
naileries,  and,  finding  fon  11  :   but, 

while  they  were  employed  in  fupprening  them,  I  i 
ry   was   bufy   in   deftroying  the   power  of  the  fup- 
preiTors.      This  was  the  origin  of   the   uniim 
power   he  now  ail'umed  ;  his  parlL 
ent  times,  pafild  every  ftatutc  he   thought  proper  to 
propole,  how  ablurd   Soever 3    and   many  of  ti> 
were,  in  fact,  marked  with  the  highcii 
They  tef  lifted  th  ction,  not  only  fox  what 

he  had  done,  but  alio  for  whatever  he  had  . 
to  do.     They  enacted,    that    the    fame    obediei 
Ihould  be   paid  to  the  king's  proclamation  as  to  an 
L  6  a6t 
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act  of  parliament,  which  was  deftroying  all  their 
power  at  one  blow  ;  they  declared  their  readinefs  to 
believe,  not  only  what  had  been  directed,  but 
whatever  the  king  fhould  direct  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, for  the  future  :  but,  to  crown  all,  they 
enacted  that  the  king  fhould  not  pay  his  debts,  and 
that  fuch  as  had  been  paid  by  him,  fliould  refund 
the  money. 

Being  thus  empowered  to  act  as  he  thought 
proper,  he  went  vigorouily  to  work  in  the  fup- 
preffion  of  monafleries,  colleges,  and  religious 
houfes.  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  antiquity,  fhared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  reft,  and  the  lectures  were,  for  a  time,  difcon- 
tinued,  and  the  revenues  confifcated.  To  recon- 
cile the  people  to  thefe  proceedings,  Henry  took 
care  to  have  the  counterfeit  reliques  expofed,  the 
fcandalous  lives  of  the  friars  and  nuns  made  pub- 
lic, and  all  their  debaucheries  detected.  What- 
ever had  ferved  to  engage  the  people  in  fuperftition, 
was  publicly  burnt ;  but  what  grieved  the  people 
moft  to  fee,  were  the  bones  of  Thomas  Becket, 
the  faint  of  Canterbury,  burnt  in  public,  and  his 
rich  fhrine,  in  which  there  was  a  diamond  of  great 
value,  confifcated  among  the  common  plunder. 
The  people  looked  on  with  filent  horror,  afraid  to 
rebel,  equally  deterring  the  vices  of  the  monks  and 
the  impiety  of  the  king. 

But  though  the  king  had  entirely  feparated  him- 
felf  from  Rome,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  willing  to 
be  a  follower  of  Luther.  The  invocation  of  faints 
was  not  yet  abolifhed  by  him,  but  only  reftrained  : 
he  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  but  not  put  into  the  hands  of  the  laity.  It 
was  a  capital  crime  to  believe  in  the  pope's  fupre- 

macy, 
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macy,  and  yet  equally  heinouf  to  b  form* 

ed  religion,   as  pra&ifed   in  Germany.     1 1 
nions  in  religion  were  delivered  in  a  law,  which, 
from  its  horrid  con  i  rmedthei 

Statute;  by  which  it  was  o  claim d,  that  \vh 
by  word  or  writing,  denied  tranfubftantiation,  that 
whoever  maintained  that  the  communion  in  both 
kinds  was  neceiVarv,  or  that  it  was  lawful  for  priefls 
to  marry,  or  that  vows  of  chaftity  could  innot 
be  broken,  or  that  private  maffes  were  unprofitable, 
or  that  auricular  confeflion  was  unneccflary, 
fhould  be  burnt  or  hanged  as  the  court  ihould  de- 
termine. 

The  kingdom,  at  that  time,  was,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  divided  between  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
the  adherents  to  the  pope;  thisftatute,  with  Hen- 
ry's former  decrees,  in  fome  meafure  excluded  both, 
and  therefore  opened  a  wide  field  for  perfecution. 

Thefe  pcrfecutions,  however,  were  preceded  by 
one  of  a  different  nature,  arifing  neither  from  reli- 
gious nor  political  caufes,  but  tyrannical  caprice. 
Anna  Bullen,  his  queen,  was  herfelf  of  the  Luthe- 
ran perfuafion,  and  had  fecretly  favoured  that  par- 
ty :  thefe  attachments  foon  created  her  enemies,  who 
only  waited  fome  favourable  occafion  to  deftroy  her 
credit  with  the  king,  and  that  occafion  prefented 
itfelf  but  too  foon.  The  king's  paflion  was,  by 
this  time,  quite  exhaufted  \  the  only  defire  he  ever 
had  for  her  was  that  brutal  appetite  which  enjoy- 
ment foon  deftroys :  he  was  fallen  in  love,  if  we 
may  call  it  love,  once  more,  with  Jane  Seymour,  a 
maid  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

As  foon  as  the  queen's  enemies  perceived  the 
king's  difguii,  they  foon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  inclinations,  by  accufing  her  of  fun- 
dry  intrigues  with  her  domeitics  ;  which  accufation 

was 
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was  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  king.  All  his  paf- 
ilons  were  in  extreme  ;  he  immediately  flew  to  par- 
liament, and  had  her  accufed  of  adultery  and  inceir. 
with  her  own  brother.  This  parliament,  who  had 
long  fhewn  themfelves  the  timid  miniilers  of  all  his 
paflions,  condemned  the  queen  and  her  brother, 
without  ever  knowing  on  what  foundation  the  fen- 
tence  was  grounded. 

Her  brother,  Lord  Rochfort,  was  beheaded, 
though  there  was  not  the  leaft  proof  of  his  guilt  : 
one  Norris  and  Hrereton  were  hanged  for  only  hav- 
ing paid  her  fuch  compliments,  as  would  now 
merely  pafs  for  gallantry  and  innocent  amufement : 
Smeton,  a  mufician,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  having  received  favours  from  her,  and  he  was 
then  hanged  without  an  opportunity  of  being  con- 
fronted by  the  queen. 

Upon  fuch  flight  fufpicions  was  this  unhappy 
queen  fent  to  the  Tower,  in  order  to  wait  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  fentence.  She  who  had  been  once 
the  envied  object  of  royal  favour,  was  now  going 
to  give  a  new  inftance  of  the  capricioufnefs  of  for- 
tune :  fhe  was  ever  of  a  chearful  difpofition,  and 
her  eafy  levities  perhaps  difgufted  the  gloomy  ty- 
rant. She  had  diftributed,  in  the  laft  year  of  her 
life,  not  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  among 
the  poor,  and  was  at  once  their  protector  and  dar- 
ling. Upon  being  conducted  to  her  prifon,  fhe 
fat  down  to  addrefs  the  king,  by  letter,  for  mercy  : 
in  this  fhe  infilled  upon  her  innocence  in  the  ftrong- 
ell  terms  :  You  have  raifed  ?ne^  faid  fhe,  from  pri- 
vacy to  make  me  a  lady ;  from  a  lady  yon  made  me  a 
countefs  ;  from  a  countefs  a  queen  \  and  from  a  queen 
I Jhall  Jhortly  become  a  faint.  On  the  morning  of 
her  execution,  fhe  fent  for  Mr.  Kingston,  the 
keeper  of    the  Tower,    to  whom,    upon -entering 

the 
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the  prifon,  ihe  faid,  Mr.  Ktngfton,  I  hear  I  am  not 
to  die  till  noon,  and  I  am  forry  for  it,  f 
be  dead  before  this  time,   and  free  from  a  life  of  pain. 
The  keeper  attempting  to  comfort  her,  :ing 

her  the  pain  would  be  very  little,  {he  replied,  I  have 
heard  the  executioner  is  very  expert ;  and  (clafping  her 
neck  with  her  hands,  laughing)  I  have  but  a  little 
neck.  Kingfton,  who  gives  this  account,  contii; 
to  obferve,  that  he  had  feen  many  men  and  wo; 
executed,  but  never  one  whofe  fortitude  was  equal 
to  hers.     She  was  beheaded  foon  after,   j    r\  ( 

May  ig,  behaving  with  the  utmoft  de-     '      '    53  • 
cency  and  refolution. 

Anna  Bullcn  feemed  to  be  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  having  furvived  the  king's  af- 
fections :  many  crowned  heads  had  already  been 
put  to  death  in  England,  but  this  was  the  firir. 
royal  execution  upon  a  fcafrold.  Henry  ordered 
his  parliament  to  give  him  a  divorce,  between  her 
fentence  and  execution,  thus  to  baftardizc  Eliza- 
beth, the  only  child  he  had  by  her,  as  he  had. 
already  baftardized  Mary,  his  only  child,  by  queen 
Catharine. 

The  very  next  day  after  her  execution  he  married 
Jane  Seymour,  who  died  the  year  following,  after 
having  been  delivered  of  a  fon. 

In  the  mean  tirr.c  the  fires  of  Smithfield  began  to 
blaze  :  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  pope,  or  thofe 
who  followed  Luther,  were  equally  the  objects  of 
royal  vengeance  and  ccclefiaftical  perfecution. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  railed  by  the  king's  caprice 
From  a  blackfmith's  fon  to  be  a  royal  favourite  (for 
tyrants  ever  raife  their  favourites  from  the  low 
of  the  people)  and  Cranmer,  now  became  arch- 
bimop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  their  might,  afliftcd 
the  reformation.   Bifhop  Gardiner,  and  the  duke  of 

Nor- 
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Norfolk,  on  the  other  "hand,  were  for  leading  the 
king  back  to  his  former  fu  perflations,  with  every 
art :  and  Cromwell  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  intrigues, 
but  the  duke  and  bifhop  did  not  fucceed.  Unhap- 
pily for  his  fubjecls,  the  king  became  an  equal 
perfecutor  of  the  two  religions  propofed  for  his  ac- 
ceptance. 

It  was  now  that  England  faw  a  fpe&acle  to 
ftrike  the  boldeft  with  horror  ;  a  company  of  peo- 
ple condemned  and  executed  all  together,  fome 
for  being  ftedfaft  to  the  pope,  and  others  for  ad- 
hering to  Luther  :  among  this  number  were  Dr. 
Robert  Barnes,  Thomas  Gerrard,  and  William 
Jerom,  for  being  Lutherans;  Buttolph,  Daneplifs, 
Philpot,  and  Brinholm,  for  continuing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  pope.  Thefe  were  all  burnt  together, 
without  ever  being  permitted  to  plead  their  own 
caufe,  or  even  to  know  their  crimes  or  their  ac- 
cufers.  The  people  in  the  North,  indeed,  during 
thefe  times  of  cruelty,  ventured  to  rife  in  rebellion, 
but  by  the  means  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  they  were 
foon  brought  to  fubmiiTion. 

During  thefe  tranfac"lions,  Henry  contracted  a 
j  r,  .  new  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves, 
J^  being  induced  by  her  picture,  in 
which  it  feems  the  painter  had  flattered  her.  He 
found  her  very  different  from  what  his  paffion  had 
expected,  but  married  her  from  political  motives.  He 
could  not,  however,  long  bear  the  uneafinefs  of  being 
married  for  life,  to  a  woman  whofe  corpulence,  it 
feems,  gave  him  difguft :  he  therefore  refolved  to 
have  once  more  a  divorce  fromhis  parliament,  which 
he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain.  Among 
other  reafons  to  cancel  his  efpoufals,  de  declared, 
that  he  had  not  given  an  inward  confent  to  the 
marriage,  without  which  it  was  affirmed,  that  his 

promifes 
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promifes  could  not  be  obi i- 

as  he  was  rcfolvcd  not  to  confummate  the  marriage, 
and  to  have  legitimate  iflue,  To  it  10  give 

him  a  queen   by  whom   he  might  accomplish  thefe 
intentions.    Theft  rea  foils  were  thou  :  |  vir- 

tue and  juftice  h*d  been  long  banilhed  from  th 
vile  parliament. 

He  took,  for  a  fifth  wife,  Catharine  Howard,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  niece  :  in  this  match  he  i 
to  be  perfectly  happy,  and  even  ordered  his  confef- 
for  to  draw  up  a  particular  form  of  thankfgiving,  for 
the  bleflings  he  enjoyed  in  a  faithful  wife.  The 
queen,  it  feems,  pretended  to  the  fame  affection 
for  him;  but,  alas,  his  amiable  (lays  were  long 
ver  !  he  was  nowalmoflchoaked  with  fat,  and  had 
contracted  a  morofe  air,  very  impropt  fptrinff 

affection  :   the  queen   had  actually  e<  thole 

lcwdneffes  before  marriage,  of  which  AnnaBullcn 
had  formerly  been  falfly  accufed.  But  thefe  crimes 
did  by  no  means  deferve  death,  nor  even  a  divorce  : 
fince  her  fidelity  to  him  fince  marriage,  was  all 
that  the  mod:  fcrupulous  delicacy  could  require  : 
Henry,  however,  confid^red  her  former  inconitancy 
as  a  capital  offence:  and,  not  yet  pr 
fatiated  with  blood,  this  queen  was  ■  ^'  jt*  • 
executed  on  Tower-hill. 

All  this  was  terrible,  but  frill  the  king  was  re- 
folved  to  be  peculiarly  cruel :  though  branded  with 
three  divorces,  and  (rained  with  the  blood  of  two 
wives,  he  ordered  a  law  to  be  enacted,  equally  re- 
markable for  its  abfurdity  and  impoflibility,  namely, 
That,  whatever  per f on  knew  of  the  intrigues  of  a  queeny 
Jhould  reveal  it  on  pain  of  high  treafen ;  sr  if  any 
woman,  not  a  virgin,  Jhould  pre  fume  to  marry  the  king 
of  England,  Jhe  Jhould  be  guilty  of  high  treafon  !  One 
would  think  that  it  were  i'mpofliblc  to  procure  a 

body 
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body  of  men  capable  of  giving  fan&ion  to  fuch  in- 
fciu table  abfurdities,  2nd  yet  lay  claim  to  reafon. 
It  was  pleafantly  faid  ( for  even  thofe  times  of  daugh- 
ter could  not  fupprefs  ridicule)  that  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  that  flatute,  could  only  marry  a  widow. 
His  next  and  laft  wifeaclually  was  a  widow,  Catha- 
j    T)  rine  Parr,    widow    of    lord  Latimer, 

543*  ancj  fhe  was  a  favourer  of  the  refor- 
mation. 

She  was,  however,  to  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion :  the  king  prided  himfelf  much  on  his  fkill 
in  theology,  and  it  might  be  fatal  to  difpute  with 
him  upon  religion,  as  jfhe  had  (ten  in  the  cafe  of 
one  Lambert,  fome  time  before.  It  feems  this 
man  had  denied  tranfubflnntiation,  which  Henry 
had  ordered  to  be  believed  :  the  king,  hearing 
that  he  was  to  be'  tried  at  Weflminfter  for  this  of- 
fence, which  was  capital,  undertook,  himfelf,  to 
difpute  the  point  with  him  in  public.  Letters 
were  written  to  many  of  the  bifhops  and  nobility 
to  be  prefent  upon  this  extraordinary  occafion  : 
and,  on  the  day  prefixed,  there  was  a  great  con- 
courfe  in  the  hall.  Lambert  flood  alone  without 
a  fecond  ;  the  king  was  furrpunded  with  a  crowd 
of  flatterers,  who  applauded  all  he  faid,  and  aver- 
red, that  his  arguments  were  invincible.  They 
extolled  him  above  all  the  divines  of  the  age,  and 
at  once  confirmed  his  pride  and  his  prejudices :  the 
refult  of  the  argument  was,  that  Lambert  had  his 
choice,  either  to  abjure  his  opinions,  or  to  be  burnt 
as  an  obftinate  heretick  :  Lambert  chofe  to  die  ra- 
ther than  forego  what  he  had  confidered  as  the 
truth,  and  the  fentence  was  foon  after  executed 
in  Smithfield.  When  his  legs  and  thighs  were  burnt 
off,  there  not  being  fire  enough  to  confume  the 
reft,  two  of  the  officers,  raifing  his  body  up  with 

their 
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pufhcd   it   into  t!. 
.on  con fuj 

It  was  not  without   reafon,  therefore,  that  the 
tit  queen  concealed  her   fenftiments,  and   be- 
haved wit!,  account  fhe  durft 
not  intercede  for  three  protei 

at  Windfor  juft  after   h  age  :  (he  once,  in- 

deed,   Attempted    to  a:  1   the  king,    but  it 

had  like   to  have  coft   her  b  re,  af- 

terwards fhe  fuffcred  the  divines  on  each  fide  to 
difpute,  and  the  executioner  to  deirroy.  During 
theft   tran factions   J  ;  would    frequently   af- 

femble    the    houfc  and  harangue 

them  with  florid  orations,  in  which  he  would  aver, 
that  never  prince  had  a  greater  affection  for  his 
people,  or  was  more  beloved  by  them.  In  every 
paufe  of  his  difcouife,  fome  of  his  creatures,  near 
his  perfon,  would  begin  to  applaud,  and  this  was 
followed  by  loud  acclamations  fiom  the  reft  of  the 
audience. 

It  is,  indeed,  aftcnifhing,  to  what  a  pitch  of 
cruelty  he  attained,  and  to  what  a  ftate  of  fcrvility 
his  people :  I  can  account  for  either  in  no  other 
manner,  than  that  religious  difputes  had  now  fo di- 
vided the  people,  and  fet  one  againft  the  other,  that 
the  king,  availing  himfelf  of  the  univerfal  weak- 
nefs  which  was  produced  by  univerfal  diflbntions, 
became  the  tyrant  of  all. 

But  nature,  at  laft,  feemed  kindly  willing  to 
rid  the  world  of  a  monfler  that  man  was  unable  to 
deftroy  :  Henry  had  been  troubled,  for  fome  time, 
with  a  diforder  in  his  leg,  which  was  now  grown 
very  painful  :  this,  added  to  his  monftrous  corpu- 
lency, which  rendered  him  unable  to  ftir,  made 
him  more  furious  than  a  chained  lion  :  he  became 
froward  and   untraceable,    none  dared   to  approach 

him 
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him  without  trembling.  He  had  been  ever  ftern 
and  fevere,  he  was  now  outrageous  :  flattery  had 
corrupted  all  his  fenfes  ;  he  deemed  it  an  un- 
pardonable crime  to  controvert  thofe  opinions 
which  he  himfelf  was  changing  every  hour.  His 
courtiers,  contending  among  themfelves,  and  con- 
fpiring  the  death  of  each  other,  had  no  inclination 
to  make  an  enemy  of  him.  Thus  he  continued, 
for  four  years,  the  terror  of  all,  and  the  tormentor 
of  himfelf:  at  length  his  end  approached  ;  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  his  fat  incrcafing, 
and  his  leg  growing  woife.  He  had  already  flaugh- 
tered  feveral  favourites,  raifed  from  obfeure  fta- 
tions  to  {hare  his  dignities  and  his  cruelty  ;  More, 
Fifher,  Cromwell,  and  others,  died  upon  the  fcaf- 
fold,  and  Wolfey  prevented  it  by  his  own  death  : 
he  was  refolved  to  make  one  victim  more  before 
he  left  the  world,  and  that  was  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  formerly  fupprefTed  a  rebellion  ex- 
cited againft  him,  and  who  had,  all  along,  been 
the  vigilant  minifter  of  his  commands.  This  no- 
bleman had,  outwardly,  complied  with  the  refor- 
mation, but,  in  his  heart,  favoured  the  pope  :  the 
king  knew  this,  and  only  wanted  a  prttext  to 
put  him  and  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Surry,  to  death  : 
it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  find  one  :  the  fon  had 
ufed  the  arms  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor  in  his  ef- 
cutcheon,  and  the  father  had  left  a  blank  fpace  in 
his  own  where  they  might  be  inferted.  This  was 
all  the  crime  alledged  againft  them,  but  it  was  fuf- 
ficient  when  the  king  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was 
his  will  they  mould  die.  The  earl  of  Surry  was 
beheaded  upon  Tower-hill,  and  a  warrant  was  lent 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  cut  off  the  duke 
of  Norfolk's  head  in  two  days  :  this  fentence 
was  juif.  upon  the  point  of  being  executed,  when 

the 
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the  king's  own  death   gave  him  an  unexpeel 

.     Henry  had  been  differed  to  languifh  with- 
out any  of  his  domeiHcs  having  the  couraj 
him  of  his  approaching  end  ;  they  who   had  ever 
come  near  him  with  trembling,  now  d  >give 

him  this  friendly  admonition.  At  length  Si] 
thony  Denny  had  the  charity  to  inform  him  of  his 
fituation  :  he  thanked  this  courtier  for  his  friendly 
admonition,  and  foon  after  expired,  full  of  furrow 
for  his  former  guilt,  and  with  all  the  horrors  of  ap- 
proaching d  involution. 

Some  fovereigns  have  been  tyrants  from  contrac- 
tion and  revolt;  fome  from  being  milled  by  fa- 
vourites, and  fome  from  a  fpirit  of  party  ;  but 
Henry  was  cruel  from  difpofition  alone,  cruel  in  the 
government,  cruel  in  religion,  and  cruel  in  his  fa- 
mily ;  yet,  tyrant  as  he  was,  he  died  peaceably  a 
natural  death,  while  Henry  VI.  the  molt  harmkfs 
of  all  monarchs,  was  dethroned,  imprifoncd,  and 
aflaflinated.  It  is  a  folly  and  a  wickednefs  to  fay, 
that  good  or  bad  actions  arc  their  own  recompence 
here  :  true  is  the  doctrine  of  holy  writ :  The  wicked 
have  their  good  things  in  this  life,  the  virtuous  mult 
look  for  them  in  another. 

Our  divines  have  taken  much  pains  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  this  vicious  prince,  as  if  his  con- 
duct and  our  reformation  were,  in  fact,  united  :  no- 
thing can  be  more  abfurd  than  this,  as  if  the  moft 
noble  defigns  were  not  often  brought  about  by  the 
molt  vicious  inftruments  ;  we  fee  even  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  man -employed  in  our  holy  re- 
demption. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXXII. 

THE  alterations,    in  the  reign  of  Henry,  were 
rather  reparations  from  the  pope,  than  a  refor- 
mation of  religious  abufes  :   in  the  reign  of  his  fuc- 
.    ~  ,     ceffor   Edward  VI.   his  ion  by   Jane 

54-  •  Seymour,  and  heir  to  the  crown,  the 
errors  of  Rome,  in  reality,  began  to  be  reformed. 
This  prince  was  but  nine  years  old  when  he  afcend- 
ed  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  the  hiftory  of  his 
government  is  rather  a  detail  of  the  methods  pur- 
fued  by  his  governors  to  reform  the  abufes  of  reli- 
gion, than  a  feries  of  politics  or  war;  and  their 
characters,  rather  than  his,  fhould  be  the  object  of 
the  hiftorian's  refearch. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet  was  made  protector  of 
the  minority,  and  thus  engrolTed  the  whole  admi- 
niftration ;  the  reft  of  the  council,  which  were 
joined  with  him,  either  fided  with  his  views,  or 
ineffectually  oppofed  them.  To  ftrengthen  his 
power,  he  marched  againft  the  Scots  who  had  in- 
vaded England,  which  was  their  conftant  practice 
whenever  they  faw  the  country  employed  in  faction 
and  difpute:  a  flight  victory,  gained  by  him  upon 
this  occafion,  acquired  him  popularity  and  power. 
I- have  more  than  once  remarked,  that,  to  have 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  Englifh,  it  was  requifite  to 
be  a  conqueror.  But  to  this  character  Somerfet 
added  virtues  of  a  much  more  amiable  kind :  he  was 
humble,  civil,  affable,  courteous  to  the  meaneft 
fuitor,  and  all  the  actions  of  his  life  were  directed  by 
motives  of  religion  and  honour  :  he,  at  the  fame 
time,  had  learned  to  look  with  contempt  and  detef- 
tation  on  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of 

Rome, 
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Rome,  and  wras  conicquci  i  of 

hbiihop  Cranmcr,   who  now  undertook  to  m 
;i  real  reformation,   which  Henry  VIII.   only  pet- 
tended  to  do. 

You  have  fecn,  in  Henry's  reign,  that  the  only 
alterations  he  made  in  religion,  were  fuch  as  either 
favoured  his  paflions,  or  increafed  his  power,  'i 
all  his  fubje&S  were  under  a  peculiar  icfrraint,wi. 
upon  his  death,  was  no  longer  continued  :  < 
took  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  his  thoughts  upon 
gion,  though  the  laws  of  the  laft  reign  were  ltill  in 
force.  In  this  divifion  of  opinions,  as  it  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed,  the  reformers  prevailed,  for  they  had 
the  protejflor  of  their  party  :  to  that  end,  therefore, 
they  procured  a  general  vifitation  of  churches,  and 
reformed  numberlefs  abufes  that  were  almofl  held 
facred  by  prefcription.  It  was  left  to  people's  choice 
to  go  to  confeflion,  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
an  indifpenfablc  duty,  or  to  neglect  that  practice.  It 
was  ordered,  that  all  images  fhould  be  taken  out  of 
churches,  pricfts  were  allowed  to  marry,  the  old 
mafs  was  abolifhcd,  and  a  new  liturgy  drawn  up, 
which  retrenched  fcveral  abufes  in  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  and  which  is  the  fame  with  that  now  ufed, 
bating  a  few  alterations. 

Thefe  reformations  were  evidenly  calculated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft  ;  but  (till  the  popifh 
clergy,  who  either  were  expelled  their  monafte- 
ries,  or  had  refufed  to  conform,  ftirrcd  up  the 
people  to  rife  in  rebellion  againit  them  :  we  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  places  in  which  infur- 
itctions  were  made,  that  thofe  reformations  were 
by  no  means  received  with  univerfal  fatisfaclion. 
There  were,  at  once,  indirections  in  Wiltshire, 
Suffex,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Gloucefterlhire,  £ 
folk,  Warwickfhire,  EfTex,  Htrtfordlhire,  Leicef- 
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terfhire,  Rutlandfhire,  and  Worcefterfhire ;  and 
the  flames  of  war  were  rekindling  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  protector,  who  both  by- 
principle  and  intereft  was  a  friend  to  the  popu- 
lace, did  every  thing  to  redrefs  their  grievances, 
and  by  that  means  {topped  their  fury  for  a  while. 
In  fact,  they  had  feveral  complaints  that  were 
founded  in  juftice  :  the  nobility  were  become  pof- 
feflbrs  of  the  forfeit  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
clergy,  and,  inilead  of  leaving  them  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  poor,  as  formerly,  inclofed  them  for 
the  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  magnificence.  This 
neceilarily  drove  numbers,  befides  the  ejected  friars, 
to  the  utmoft  {freights ;  but,  to  add  to  their  mif- 
fortunes,  an  act  was  palTcd  againft  them,  the  moff. 
fevere  that  had  hitherto  been  known  in  England : 
it  was  enacted,  that,  if  any  perfon  mould  loiter, 
without  offering  himfelf  to  work,  for  three  days 
together,  he  {hall  be  adjudged  a  flave  for  two 
years  to  the  nrft  informer,  and  fhould  be  marked 
on  the  breaft  with  the  letter  V,  or  vagabond^  im- 
printed with  an  hot  iron.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  there  mould  be  a  general  infur- 
rection  of  the  people,  when  fuffering  fuch  fevere 
oppreflions. 

But  all  the  protector's  promifes  and  endeavours 
could  not  effectually  redrefs  their  grievances,  he 
therefore  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  violence. 
Thefe  were  not  the  compact  bodies  of  men  that 
we  have  feen  in  former  rebellions,  headed  by  fome 
discontented  or  ambitious  courtier,  and  led  on 
with  conduct  and  fuccefs  :  Henry  VII.  had  effec- 
tually fuppreffed  all  fuch  ;  thefe  were  now  only  a 
tumultuous  rabble,  without  arms  and  without  dif- 
cipline,  led  on  by  fome  obfcure  defperado  ;  un- 
reasonable in  their  demands,    and  divided  among 

each 
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each  other -,  the  unhappy    wTctch 

eafily  overthrown. 

(lain  near  Exeter  hy  lord  Ruifel,  and  .two  thou; 

more  near  Norwich  by  the  carl  of  Warwick. 

The  kingdom  was  how  again  inclinTr 
ariftocracy  :   the  nobility,  by   the    late   inc: 
their  pofl'eflions,    were  grown  powerful,    and  op- 
prefled   the   people  at   plea  fare.     They  now  be 
to  find,   that  they  had  a  feparite  intcreft  from   n 
of  the  commons,  and  conipired   to  carry  on  their 
power  by  union  among  thcmfelvcs,  while  thereft  of 
the  kingdom  was  divided.     The  duke  of  Some; i 
However,  oppofed   this  projeft,  as  he   was  ever   a 
favourer  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  incumbent  there- 
fore  to   deftroy  his  power  before  they  could  clta- 
blifli  their  own.     With  this  view,  they  placed  the 
earl   of  Warwick,   afterwards  made  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, at  their  head,  and  began  by  fpread- 
ing  reports    to   deftroy  the  protector's  reputation  ; 
they  next  won  over  the  common  council  of  Lor..! 
to  favour  their  projects,  and  laitly  had  him  accufed 
of  high  treafon.     The  intcrelt  of  the  protector  v, 
overpowered    by    that    of    his    rival  :     ,    ~ 
he  was  condemned,  and   loit  his  head  "''      '     55v  * 
upon  Tower- hi  11. 

In  all  this  ftruggle  for  power,  the  young  king, 
by  reafon  of  his  age,  was  barely  paflive:  i. 
only  made  the  executor  of  the  refentment  and  am- 
bition of  the  contending  miniftcrs,  as  either  hap- 
pened to  prevail  ;  and  at  one  time  figned  the  order 
for  execution  on  this  fide,  at  another  time  on  that, 
but  ever  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  a  tendernefs  of 
difpofition  was  one  of  the  amiable  youth's  confpi- 
cuous  qualities  :  to  thefe  were  added  a  fagacity  ; 
furpafling  his  years,  and  learning  that  amazed  all 
fuch   as   happened   to   converfe  with  him.     When 

Vol.  I  M  thi 
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the  dignity  of  the  throne  was  to  be  fupported,  he 
behaved  like  a  man  ;  and,  at  other  times,  was  gentle 
and  affable  as  became  his  age.  In  fhort,  he  had 
fuch  great  qualities,  or  was  faid  to  have  fuch,  that 
mankind  had  reafon  to  lament  his  fhort  continuance 
among  them.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
flattery  would  have  contributed  to  deftroy  thofe  ta- 
lents, as  it  had  thofe  of  his  father;  for  few  princes, 
except  his  father,  had  received  more  flattery  than  he. 
a  r\  #t  He  died  of  a  defluxioh  upon  his  lungs, 
'  553*  n|s  dcath  being  haftened  by  medicines 
given  by  a  woman,  who  confidently  pretended  fhe 
could  cure  him  His  death  made  way  for  another 
fcene  of  horrid  barbarity,  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  ruled  by  a  weak  and  bigotted  woman, 
who  was  herfelf  ruled  by  mercilefs  priefts,  who  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
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throne  of  England,  partly  obtained  by  lineal 
defcent,  and  partly  by  the  aptitude  for  governmant 
in  the  perfon  chofen  :  neither  wholly  hereditary, 
nor  quite  elective,  it  has  ever  made  anceftry  the 
pretext  of  right,  but,  in  fact,  the  confent  of  the 
people  fued  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  pretenfions. 
And  this  is  the  belt  fpecies  of  fucceffion  that  can 
be  conceived  :  it  prevents  that  ariftocracy,  which 
is  ever  the  refult  of  a  government  entirely  elective  ; 
and  that  tyranny  which  is  too  often  eftablifhed 
where  there  is  never  an  infringement  upon  heredi- 
tary claims. 

Whenever  a  monarch  of  England  happened  to 
be  arbitrary,  he  generally  confidered  the  kingdom 
as  his  property,    and  not  himfcif  as  a  fervanD  of 

the 
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the  kingdom.     In   fuch  cafes    it 
him,  at  his  deceale,  to  bequeath  s  as 

he  thought  propci  :   Henry,  in  001  this 

practice,  made  a  will,  in  which  he  fettled  the  fuc- 
ceilion  merely  according  to  his  ulual  caprice; 
Edward  VI.  was  hrft  nominated  to  fuco 
whofe  reign  you  have  juftfeen;  then  Mary,  his 
eldeft  daughter  by  Cathaiine  of  Spain,  but  with  a 
mark  of  fpecial  condefceniion,  by  which  he  would 
intimate   her   illegitimacy  »   the  next  that  folio 

II  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  by  Anna  Bui: 
the  fame  marks  of  her  not  being   Isgitimal 
his  own  children  his  lifters  children  v 
ed  ;  his  yoimgeft  filler  the  duchefsof  Suffolk's  ifltte 
were  preferred  before  his  elder  filter  the 
Scotland's,  which  preference  was  thought  by  all  to 
be  neither  founded  in  juftice  nor  fupported  In  1 

Edward  VI.  as  has   been   fecn,  iuccecded  him. 
He  alfo  made  a  will,   in  which  he  gave  the  kingdom 

»away  from  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  the  duchefs  of 
Suffolk's  daughter,  the  laiy  Jane  Grey,  a  girl  of 
fixteen.  13y  thefe  difpoiitions  there  were,  after  the 
death  of  young  Edward,  no  lefs  than  four  princcfles 
who  could  lay  claim  to  the  crown  :  Mary,  who  was 
firft  upon  the  will,  had  been  declared  illegitin. 
by  parliament,  and  that  act  was  never  repealed  ; 
the  fame  could  be  alledged  againft  Elizabeth,  but 
fhe  had  another  foundation  by  being  rcftored  to  her 
rights  in  her  father's  reign;  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
defcended  from  Henry's  eldeft  lifter,  could  plead  the 
illegitimacy  of  his  two  daughters  ;  and  jane  Grey 
might  alledge  the  will  of  the  laft  king  in  her  fa- 
vour. 

In  the  laft  reign,  the  carl  of  A 
markable    for    fupprefling    an    infurrection    of  the- 
people,  and  afterwards  for  being  a  favourite  of  the 
M  2  kin-, 
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king,  then  made  duke  of  Northumberland,  next  for 
overturning  the  duke  of  Somerfet  his  rival,  and  at 
length  for  purfuingthemeafures  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  deftroyed ;  now  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  fecur- 
ing  the  crown  in  his  own  family,  and  with  this  view, 
matched  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  his  fori,  with 
lady  Jane  Grey,  whom,  by  his  intereff,  he  hoped 
to  fettle  on  the  throne.  He  was  hated  by  the  people 
for  his  cruelties,  as  much  as  the  young  lady  was 
loved  for  her  virtues,  and  this  was  the  greater]:  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  defign.  I  have  been  more  prolix  than 
ufual  upon  this  topic  of  the  fucceiTion,  but  you 
fhould  attend  to  it  with  care,  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  prefent  and  the  fucceeding  reigns. 
Immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  young  king, 
;  but  two  competitors  put  up  for  the  crown. 
Mary,  relying  upon  the  juftice  of  her  preten- 
tions; and  Jane  Grey,  fupported  by  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  her  father-in-law.  Mary  was 
itrongly  bigotted  to  the  popifh  fuperftitions,  having 
been  bred  up  inreftraint:  fhe  wras  referved  and 
gloomy  j  flie  had,  even  during  the  life  of  her  fa- 
ther, the  refolution  to  maintain  her  fentiments 
and  ceremonies,  and  refufed  to  comply  with  his 
newr  inftitutions  :  her  zeal  had  rendered  her  cruel, 
and  fhe  was  not  only  blindly  attached  to  her  reli- 
gious opinions,  but  even  to  the  popifh  clergy  who 
maintained  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Jane  Grey 
was  attached  to  the. reformers ;  though  yet  but  fix- 
teen,  her  judgment  had  attained  fuch  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  few  enjoy  in  their  more  advanced  age. 
All  hiftorians  agree,  that  the  folidity  of  her  under- 
fhnding,  improved  by  continual  application,  ren- 
dered her  the  wonder  of  her  age.  Afcham,  tutor 
to  Elizabeth,  informs  us,  that,  coming  once  to 
wait  upon  her  at   her  father's  houfe  in   Leiceffer- 

fhire, 
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fhire,  h?  four, J  h 

when  all  the  reft  of  the  family  •  pting  in  the 

park.     He  fecmed  furprifed  at  her  bein  nly 

perfon  abfent  from  tl.  but  im- 

allured  hitn,  that  Plato  zvas  an  big'  nent   to 

her  than  the  moji  jiudled  refinements  zj 
It  w.is  philofophy,  and  not  ambition,  for  which 
(he  feemed  born:  when  her  ambitious  father-in- 
law  yiunt:  to  inform  her  of  her  advancement  to  the 
throne,  /he  heard  the  news  with  forrow,  anil  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  honour  with  reluctance.  How- 
rs  the  intteaties  of  her  friends,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  her  hufband,  at  length  reconciled  her  to 
her  fortune:  (he  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and 
foon  after  proclaimed  at  London,  while  the  people 
fh:wed  few  of  thofe  marks  of  fatisfaclLm  which 
ufually  accompany  a  ceremony  of  this  kind. 

Jane   was    proclaimed  by  the  council,  but   the 
people  were  for  Mary.  The  men  of  ,y  / 
Suffolk  rofe  in  her  favour,   Norfolk  JUly  I0'  I553# 
foon  joined  her,  and  lord  Haftings,  with  four  thou- 
fand  men,  which  were  railed  to  oppofe  her,  revolted 
to  her  fide.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland  attempted   to  lead   his  army  againft 
them  y  his  foldiers  deferted  on  the  march,  he  found 
himfelf  abandoned,  and  foon  after  the  council  it- 
felf,  which  he  once  governed,  now  freed  from  rc- 
ftraint,  declared  againft  him.     Jane   who  had   but 
juft  been  crowned,  now  faw  herfelf  (hipped  of  her 
dignities,  and,  without  any  reluctance,   laid  down 
an  honour  which  fhc  was  at  firfl:  compelled  to  ac- 
cept, and  which  me  held  but  nine  day! 
ther,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  delivered  up 
of  which  he  had  the  command  ;    and  her  father- 
law,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  being  prevented 
from  flying   out   of  the   kingdom,    pretended   to 
M  3  be 
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be  pleafed  at  Mary's  fuccefs,  and  .was  the  firft  to 
fling  up  his  cap  when  fhe  was  proclaimed  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mary  now  entered  London,  and,  without  the 
leaft  effuilon  of  blood,  faw  herfelf  joyfully  pro- 
claimed, and  peaceably  fettled  on  the  throne. 
This  was  a  jun&ure  that  feemed  favourable  to 
Britifh  happinefs  and  liberty  j  a  queen,  whofe 
rights  were  the  moil  equitable,  in  fome  meafure 
elected  by  the  people ;  the  ariftocracy  of  the  laft 
reign  aimoft  wholly  fupprefled  ;  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, by  this  means,  reinftated  in  their  former 
authority  j  the  pride  of  the  clergy  humbled,  and 
their  vices  detected  ;  together  with  peace  abroad, 
and  aimoft  unanimity  at  home.  This  was  the 
flattering  profpeft  upon  Mary's  accemon,  but  foon 
this  pleafing  phantom  was  difiblvedj  Mary  was 
cruel,  and  a  bigot ;  fhe  gave  back  their  former 
power  to  her  clergy,  and  the  kingdom  was,  once 
jrrore,  involved  in  the  horrors  from  whence  it  had 
lately  been  extricated. 

The  queen  had  promifed  to  the  men  of  Suffolk, 
who  firft  declared  in  her  favour,  that  fhe  would 
fuffer  religion  to  remain  in  the  fituation  in  which 
fhe  found  it.  This  promife,  however,  fhe  by  no 
means  intended  to  perform:  political  cruelty  ever 
precedes  religious  :  ihe  had  refolved  on  a  change 
of  religion ;  but,  before  fhe  perfecuted  heretics, 
who  were  as  yet  her  friends,  it  was  necefTary  to 
get  rid  of  fome  of  the  late  council,  who  were,  in 
reality,  her  enemies.  The  duke  of  Northumber- 
land was  the  firft  object  of  royal  vengeance,  and 
not  indeed  without  reafon.  It  is  inftruftive  enough 
to  obferve  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune;  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  was  now  taken  from  his  prifon  in  the 
Tower,  to  fit  as  judge  upon  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, 
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berland,  who  had   kept  him  there.     The 

made  a  very  fltilful  defence,  but    what   could    that 

avail  in  a  court  predetermined  to  condemn  him,  he 

was  capitally  convicted,  and  loon    .  ted; 

Sir  John  Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  h 
a/lifted  in  his  projects,  fharing  in  his  punifhm 

While  thefe  were  falling  as  victims  to  tluir  am- 
bition, the  queen's   minifters   were,  in    the    n 
time,  carrying  on  a  negotiation    of  marriage    be- 
tween her  and  Philip,    king  of  Spain.       The   p 
pie  thought  they  law  that  this    would  be 
blow  to  their  liberties,  and  therefore  loudly   mur- 
mured againft  it;  but  when  they  found  the  treaty 
actually  concluded,  they  could  no  longer  contain. 
Sir  Thomas    Wyat,    a   Roman    catholic,    at    the 
head   of  four  thoufand    infurgents,  marched  from 
Kent  to  Hyde-Park,  and  entered  the  city  in  he 
of  fecuring  the   Tower  :    but  his  rafhnefs  undid 
him  j  as  he  patted  through  the  narrow  ftreets,  care 
was  taken  by  the  eaH   of  Pembroke,  to  block   up 
the  way  behind  him,  by  fortifications  thrown  acrofs 
the  ftreets  ;     and    guards   were   placed   at   all    the 
avenues  to  prevent  his  return.     This  unhappy  man 
pafled  boldly  forward,  and  was  now  ready  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  undertaking,  when,  to  his  aftonilh- 
ment,  he  found  that  he  could  neither  proceed  nor 
yet  make  a  good  retreat.     He   now,  too  late,   p 
ceived   his  own  temerity,  and  lofing   all    coui. 
in  the  exigency,    he  furrendcied  at  difcrction.     In 
the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Suffolk  had  endeavoured 
to  foment  the   infurredlion,  but  without  fuccx 
he  was  taken  prisoner  alfo,  and    deltincd   for   the 
common  flaughter.     Accordingly,  Wyat,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,    Sir   John    Throgmorton,    and   nfty- 
M  4  eight 
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tight  more,  were  executed ;  but  what  raifed  the 
companion  of  the  people  molt  of  all,  was  the  exe- 
cution of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  hufband  Guilford 
Dudley,  who  were  involved  in  this  calamity. 

Two  days  after   Wyat   was    taken,    lady  Jane 
and  her  hufband  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  death  : 
lady  Jane,  who  had  long  before  (cen  the  threatened 
blow,  was  no  way   furprifed  at    the  meiTage,  but 
"bore  it  with  heroic  refolution  ;  and,  being  informed 
that   fhe  had  three   days  to    prepare  for  death,  fhe 
feemed  difpleafed    at  fo   long    a    delay,     Guilford 
j  Dudley    was  the   firft  that   fufFere'd  :    as  the  lady 
was   conducted   to   execution,  the    officers    of  the 
Tower  met  her  on   the  way,  bearing  the  headlefs 
body  of  her  huiband,  frreaming  with   blood,  in  or- 
der to  be  interred  in  the  chapel  in  the  Tower :    fhe 
looked  on  the  corpfe  without  trembling,  and  only, 
with  a    iigh,  dcfircd  to  proceed.      She   terrified,  to 
Ithe  laft  moment  of  her  fuffering?,  great  confrancy, 
/  great  piety,  and  an   immoveable  adherence  to  the 
Vteformation.     This  was  the  third  queen  who  died 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  England. 

The  enemies  of  the  frate  being  thus  fupprefTed, 
the  theatre  was  now  opened  for  the  pretended 
enemies  of  religion.  The  queen  was  freed  from 
all  apprehenfions  of  an  infurrection,  and  therefore 
began  by  ailemblirig  a  corrupt  parliament,  which 
was  to  countenance  her  future  cruelties.  The  no- 
bility, whofe  only  religion  feemed  that  of  the 
prince  who  governed,  were  eafily  gained  over,  and 
the  houfe  of  commons  feemed  pafiive  in  all  her 
proceedings.  She  began  by  giving  orders  for  the 
fuppreilion  of  married  bifhops  and  priefts  ;  the 
mafs  was  directed  to  be  reftored  ;  the  pope's  au- 
thority was  re-eftablifhed,  with  fome  restrictions  ; 

the 
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the   laws  againlr  heretics  were    r  and   the 

church  and  its  privileges  put  upon  the  fame  foun- 
dation,  in  which  they  were  before  the  alteration 
Henry  VIII. 

This  was  kindling  up  the  fires  of  pcrf<  eution 
anew:  at  the  head  of  thefe  meafures  were  Gardi- 
ner, bifhop  of  Winchester,  and  Bonner,  bifhop 
of  London.  Poole,  the  pope's  legate,  a  great 
part  of  whofc  life  was  fpent  in  Italy,  feemed 
much  civilized  in  that  country,  then  the  mod  po- 
lite in  Europe,  to  be  accelVary  to  the  meafures  now 
purfued.  Gardiner  began  this  bloody  (bene  with 
Hooper  and  Rogers  :  Hooper  had  been  bifhop  of 
Gloucester  ;    Rogers    was   a    1  :i,  v/ho  had 

{hone  amongft  the  molt  diflinguimed  of  the  pro- 
te  Hants.  He  was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
refufed  all  fubmiflion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  antichrifrian.  They  were  con- 
demned by  commiffioners  appointed  *  r\ 
by.  the  queen,  with  the  chancellor  at     "  555* 

the  head  of  them.  Rogers  fuffcred  in  Smithficld. 
When  he  was  brought  to  the  flake,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  five   himfeif,  by  recanting  hi  :is  ; 

but  neither  hopes  nor  fear*,  could  prevail   uj 
to  defert  his  religion.     When  the  faggots  were  pla- 
ced around  him,  he  feemed  no  wa  .  rhc 
preparation,  but  cried  out,  I  refign 
in  teftimony  of  the  doQrine  of  Jcfus.- 
pardon   offered   him  upon  the  fam  he 
refufed  it  with  equal  indignation, 
tyr,.  who  was   executed   at  Glouccfter,              .ree 
quarters    of  au  hour    in                                           her 
from  malice  or  neglect,  had  no     be  n                 tiy 
kindled  J  lb  that  his  legs  an<J  thi                              nt, 
and  one  of  his  hands  dropped  on  tx 

M  5  nders 
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Saunders  and  Taylor,  two  other  clergymen, 
whofe  zeal  had  been  difHnguifhed  in  carrying  on 
the  reformation,  were  the  next  that  fuffered. 
Taylor  was  put  into  a  pitch  barrel,  and  before  the 
fire  was  kindled,  a  faggot  from  an  unknown  hand 
was  thrown  at  his  head,  which  made  it  flream  with 
blood  :  frill,  however,  he  continued  undaunted, 
Tinging  the  xxxift  pfalm  in  Englifh,  which  one  of 
the  fpe&ators  obferving,  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  fide 
of  the  head,  and  commanded  him  to  pray  in  Latin  : 
he  then  continued  a  few  minutes  filent,  only  with 
his  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed  upon  heaven,  when  one  of 
the  guards,  either  through  impatience  or  compaf- 
fion,  ftruck  him  down  with  his  halbert,  and  thus 
delivered  him  from  a  world  of  pain  to  a  life  of  im- 
mortal happinefs. 

The  death  of  thefe  only  ferved  to  increafe  the 
favage  appetite  of  the  monks  and  popifh  bifhops 
for  frefh  flaughter.  Bonner,  bloated  at  once  with 
rage  and  luxury,  let  loofe  his  vengeance  without 
reftraint  ;  while  the  queen,  by  letters,  exhorted 
him  to  purfue  the  pious  work  without  pity  or  in- 
terruption :  and  now  Ridley,  bifhop  of  London, 
and  the  venerable  Latimer,  biihop  of  Worcefter, 
were  to  receive  the  martyr's  crown.  Ridley  was 
one  of  the  ableft  champions  of  the  reformation  ; 
his  piety,  learning,  and  folidity  of  judgment,  were 
admired  by  his  friends  and  dreaded  by  his  enemies. 
The  night  before  his  execution  he  invited  the 
mayor  of  Oxford,  and  his  wife,  to  fee  him  die  ; 
and,  when  he  faw  them  melted  into  tears,  he  him- 
felf  appeared  quite  unmoved,  heaven  being  his  fe- 
cret  fupporter  and  comforter  in  this  hour  of  agony. 
When  he  came  to  the  (take  where  he  was  to  be 
burnt,  he  found  his  old  friend  Latimer  there  be- 
fore 
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fore  him,  and  began  to  comfort  him  in  his  fufl" 
ings,  while  Latimer  was   as  ready   to  return   the 
kind  office.     A  furious  bigot  afeended  to  preach  to 
them,    before    the   execution    of   their     llntem 
Ridley  gave  a  ferious  attention  to  the  fenr.on,  and 
offered  to  anfwer  it,  but  this  he  was  not  allowed  to 
do.     At  length  the  fire  was  fet  to  the  pile;  Lati 
was  foon  out  o{  pain,  but   Ridley  continued  mu 
longer,    his  legs   being  con  fumed    before   the    tire 
reached  his  vitals. 

Cranmer,  whom  you   have  feen  already,  fo 
lous   in   the  reform. it  ion,   was    the   next   perfor. 
of  note   that  was   burnt:  he  had  this     *    n   ...* 

T  •  r   U-  y  •  A.     I).     \   $50. 

peculiar  aggravation  of  his  calamity,  JJ 

that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  abjure  his  principles, 
and  fign  his  recantation,  by  the  hopes  of  pardon. 
Being,  notwithstanding  this,  brought  to  the  il.. 
his  confufion  and  fhame  were  there  inexpreflible: 
there  he  retracted  all  that  their  falfe  promifes  had 
made  him  abjure  ;  and  refdving  that  the  hand  which 
had  figned  mould  fir  ft  fuffer,  he  held  it  out,  with 
an  intrepid  countenance,  in  the  flames,  till  it  tlr 
ped  off,  frequently  crying  out,  in  the  .  his 

agony,  that  unworthy  hand  / 

Bonner  now   feemed    fatisfied,    not  with   1 
deaths,  but   fent  men  in  whole  companies 
flames;  women  them felves  were  not   .  but 

the  cruelty  went  yet  further  j   a 
for  herefy,  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the 
the  flames  ;  fomeof  the  fpeclators  hu 
it  out ;  the  magiltrate,  who  was  a 
it  to  be  flung  in  again,  and  it  was  there  confiu 
with  the  mother.   The  perpjtrators  of  fuch  aci; 
were  no  longer  human  ;  they  muft  have  forfeited  all 
pretenfions  to    the  name,  ior  hell  itielf  could    be 
guilty  of  nothing  more  atrocious ! 

M  6  But 
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But  they  were  not  content  with  punifhing  the 
living  alone,  their  vengeance  extended  even  to  the 
dead  :  Bucer  and  Fagius,  two  German  divines, 
who  had  been  dead  fome  years  before,  were  cited, 
very  formally,  to  appear  and  give  an  account  of 
their  faith ;  in  default  of  their  appearance,  their 
bodies  were  taken  from  their  graves,  and  being 
hung  upon  a  gallows  were  con  fumed  to  afhes.  The 
wife  of  Peter  Martyr,  who  himfelf  had  the  pru- 
dence to  efcape,  was  dug  up  like  the  former,  and 
buried  in  a  dung-hill.  In  fhort,  the  perfecutions 
of  the  priefts  and  friars  went  fuch  lengths,  that 
the  very  magiftrates  who  had  at  firfr.  been  inftru- 
ments  of  their  cruelty,  at  laft  refufed  to  aflifr.  at 
the  punifhing  heretics  for  the  future,  till  a  court, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  inquifition,  was  efta- 
blifhed,  which  continued  the  flaughters  without 
remorfe.  In  this  reign  five  bifhops,  twenty-one 
minifters,  and  above  eight  hundred  others,  went 
to  the  flames  in  maintenance  of  the  truth  j  num- 
bers died  in  prifon,  and  feveral  by  whips  and  tor- 
tures were  forced  to  abjure. 

Yet,  ftill  in  thisdifmal  fituation  with  refpecl:  to 
religion,  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  nation  were 
conducted  with  very  little  better  fuccefs.  Calais, 
which  had  long  been  pofTefTed  by  the  Englifh,  and 
was  a  curb  to  the  ambition  of  France,  was  taken 
in  this  reign  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  all  the 
Englifh  driven  out  of  it,  as  the  great  Edward  had 
driven  the  French  out  two  hundred  years  before. 
The  queen  was  only  bent  on  ruining  proteftants, 
and  took  no  care  to  defend  her  dominions- 

Philip,  her  hufband,  feemed  no  way  pleafed  with, 
his  alliance  :  the  queen,  fome  time  after  their  mar- 
riage, was  delivered  of  a  falfe  conception.  This 
created  difguft  m  him  :  he  therefore  quitted  Eng- 
land > 
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land,  to  purine  his  own  fchem  av- 

ing  the  queen  iufficicntly  mortified  at     .   ^ 

his  eoldnefs,  of  which  he  gave  repeat-     '      '     55/ * 
ed  proofs. 

The  lots  of  Calais,  and  the  Jifappointmcnt  with 
regard  to  her  pregnancy,  loon  excited  murmurs 
among  the  people.  The  protectants  i. 
their  influence  in  expofmg  the  weaknefs  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  cruelty  of  the  council  :  but  no 
perfon  had  a  greater  fhare  of  reproach  than  the 
queen,  and  none  felt  it  fo  feverely.  The  houfe 
of  commons,  that  had  hitherto  been  all  along  fo 
fubmiflive,  now  alfo  teftified  their  difpleafure,  M\d 
rcfufed  to  grant  a  fubfidy,  though  (he  condefcended 
to  lay  the  bad  (late  of  her  affairs  before  them. 
During  thefe  mortifications  her  health  fenfibly  de- 
clined :  {he  was  naturally  melancholy  and  fullen, 
and  her  repeated  difappointments  increafed  her  d if- 
temper.  She  had  been  ill  attended  during  her  pie- 
tended  pregnancy,  having  committed  herfelf  to  the 
care  of  women,  and  neglected  the  advice  of  her 
phyficians.  After  having  been  for  foine  time  af- 
flicted with  the  dropfy,  this  diforder  carried  her  off 
in  the  forty- third  year  of  her  age,  after  a  reign  of 
about  five  years.  Had  me  been  born  at  any  other 
period,  (lie  might  have  been  a  good  princefs,  but 
her  zeal  for  religion  was  louder  than  the  calls  of  hu- 
manity. Henry  VIII.  her  father,,  acted  like  a  ty- 
rant and  a  pcrfecutor  from  vicious  motives,  and  he 
knew  it :  Mary  was  both  a  tyrant  and  a  perfecutor 
from  motives  of  virtue,  and  flic  was  never  un- 
deceived V 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXXIV. 

WERE  we  to  adopt  the  maxim  of  fome,  that 
evil  may  be  clone  for  the  production  of  good, 
one  might  fay,  that  the  perfecutions  in  Mary's  reign 
were  permitted  only  to  bring  the  kingdom  over  to 
the  proteftant  religion.  Nothing  could  preach  fo 
effectually  againft  the  cruelty  and  the  vices  of  the 
monks,  as  the  actions  of  the  monks  themfelves  : 
wherever  heretics  were  to  be  burnt,  they  were  always 
prefent,  rejoicing  at  the  fpe&acle,  infulting  the  fal- 
len, and  frequently  the  firft  to  thruft  the  flaming 
brand  againft  the  faces  of  the  condemned.  The 
Englifh  were  effectually  converted  by  fuch  fights 
as  thefe  :  to  bring  any  people  over  to  any  opinion, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  perfecute  inflead  of  attempting 
to  convince  :  the  people  had  formerly  embraced  the 
reformed  religion  from  fear,  they  were  now  inter- 
nally proteftants  from  inclination. 

We  have  hitherto  ken  England  like  the  element 
that  furrounds  it,  ever  unfettled  and  ltormy  ;  ever 
finking  under  foreign  invafion  or  domeftic  difputesr 
it  had  felt  a  fhort  interval  of  happinefs,  indeed,  un- 
der Henry  VII.  but  his  fucceffors  foon  difturbed 
that  felicity,  and  laid  the  country  once  more  in  blood. 
At  length  the  genius  of  the  people  prevailed  over 
all  oppofition,  and  England  was  now  about  to  make 
its  own  happinefs,  and  to  fet  mankind  an  example 
of  induftry,  commerce,  freedom,  learning,  opulence, 
and  power. 

To  Mary  fticceeded  her  fifter  Elizabeth,  who  was 
ty  ~    unanimoufly  declared  queen  at  the 

Jan.  15.  155°'  accuftomed  places,  and  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Elizabeth  had  her 
education  in  that  beft  of  fchools^  the  fchool  of  ad- 
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verfity  :   as   during  the   lit  fitter,  who  had 

no  children,  ihe  was  next  heir  to  tlv    I 
at  the  lame  time  was  known  to  be  'rant 

religion,  file  was  obnoxious  to   th( 
for  two  reaibns  :   it  was   feared  (he  mi 
the  throne  during  her   fitter's  life  ;   but  it  was  ttill 
more  reasonably  apprehended,  that  {he  would,  if 
ever  (he  came  to  the  crown,  make  an  in;.    . 
in  that  religion  which  Mary  took  fo  much  pains  to 
eftablifh.     The  biihop?,  who  had  fried   fuch  a 
luge  of  blood,  forefaw  this,  and  often   told  Alary, 
that  her  dettroying  meaner   heretics  was  of  no  ad- 
vantage  to  the  ftate,  unlcfs  ihe   attacked  the  prin- 
cipal^ heretic  ;  that   it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  lop  off 
the  branches  while  the  body  of  the  tree  was  fuffer- 
ed  to  ttand  :   Mary  faw  and  acknowledged  the  juf- 
tice  of  their  obfervations,  confined  her  fitter  with 
proper  guards,  and  only  waited  for  fomenew  infur- 
reclion,  or    fome  favourable  pretext  to  deftroy  her  : 
her  own  death   prevented   the   perpetration  of  her 
meditated   cruelty,  and  Elizabeth  was  taken  from 
a  prifon  to  be  fixed  upon  a  throne. 

Elizabeth  had  made  the  proper  ufe  of  her  con- 
finement ;  being  debarred  the  enjoyment  of  plea- 
sures abroad,  fhe  fought  for  knowledge  at  home  ; 
fhe  cultivated  her  underttanding,  learned  the  lan- 
guages and  fciencesj  but,  of  all  the  arts  in  which 
ihe  excelled)  her  arts  of  keeping  fair  with  her  fitter, 
of  not  offending  the  papifts,  of  being  in  efteem  with 
the  protcttant?,  of  disenabling  and  learning  to  reign, 
were  the  greateft. 

This  virgin  monarch,  whofe  memory  England 
ftill  reveres  with  gratitude  and  refpeet,  was  fcarcc 
proclaimed  queen,  when  Philip  of  Spain,  who 
had  been  married  to  Mary,  but  who  ever  tettificd 
an  inclination  for  Elizabeth,  fcught  her  in  mar- 
riage, 
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riage.  What  political  motives  Elizabeth  might 
have  againft  this  match,  is  uncertain  ;  but  certain 
It  is,  fhe  neither  liked  the  perfon  nor  the  religion  of 
her  admirer  :  fhe  was  willing  at  once  to  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  independance  and  the  vanity  of  numerous 
folicitations* 

She  had  ever  refolved  upon  reforming  the  church, 
even  in  the  reftraints  of  a  prifon ;  and  upon  com- 
ing to  the  throne,  fhe  immediately  fet  about  that 
great  defign.  The  people  were  now  almoft  wholly 
of  the  protefhnt  religion  ;  the  ill  ufe  the  papifts 
had  made  of  their  power,  in  thelaft  reign,,  had  to- 
tally undone  their  caufe :.  a  religion  marked  with 
cruelty,  tyranny,  and  perfecution,  was  not  a  religion 
for  the  people  of  England.  She  began,  therefore, 
Ln  imitation  of  the  deceafed  queen,  to  forbid  all 
meddling  with  controverfy  in  the  pulpit,  and  all  in- 
novations of  the  eftablifhed  rights,  except  that  the 
fervice  fhould  be  performed  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
till  a  parliament  mould  determine  the  proper  modes 
of  worfhip.  The  parliament  foon  met,  and  the  re- 
formation was  finifhed,  and  religion  eftablifhed  in 
the  manner  we  enjoy  it  at  prefent. 

The  oppofition  which  was  made  to  thefe  reli- 
gious eftablifhments  was  but  weak  ;,  a  conference  of 
nine  doctors  on  each  fide  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to  ;  they  were  to  difpute  publicly  upon  either  fide 
of  the  queflion,  and  it  was  refolved  that  the  people 
fhould  hold  to  that  which  came  off  with  victory.. 
*  n  ,  Difputations  of  this  kind  are  never  at- 
I5(>1-  tended  with  conviction  to  either  party; 
fo  much  is  to  be  faid  on  either  fide,  and  fo  wide 
is  the  field- that  both  fides  have  to  range  in,  that 
each  generally  lofes  his  ftrength  in  vain  preparations, 
and  ineffectual  prefacing,  before  he  is  properly  faid 
to  begin  the  engagement,  The  conference,  therefore. 


came. 
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came  to  nothing  ;   the  P.;;  ,    that  it  was 

not  in  their  power  to  difputea  fecond  time  upon  to- 
,  in  which  they  had  gained  a  former  yi &bfy  un- 
der queen  Ma.ry  ;  and  the  Proteilants  a/cribed  th 

caution  to  their  fears.  Of  nine  thoufand  four  hun- 
3red  beneficed  clergymen,  which  were  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  only  fourteen  biChops,  twelve  archdeacons, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  and  about  eighty  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  chofe  to  quit  their  preferments 
rather  than  their  religion.  ,  Thus  England  changed 
its  belief  in  religion  four  times  fince  Henry  Vfil. 
Strange,  fays  a  foreign  writer,  that  a  people,  who 
ire  fo  refolute,  fhould  be  guilty  of  fo  much  incon- 
rancy  !  That  the  fame  people,  who  this  day  pub- 
licly burnt  heretics,  fhould  the  next  not  only  think 
uiltlefs,  but  conform  to  their  opinions. 
Elizabeth  was  now  fixed  upon  a  Proteitant  throne, 
while  all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  open  or 
fecret  enemies  :  France,  Scotland,  Spain,  the  pope, 
were  all  combined  againfr.  her.  Her  fubjecte  of 
Ireland  were  concealed  enemies,  and  the  catholic 
party  in  England,  though  not  fo  numerous  as  for- 
merly, was  not  yet  entirely  fupprefled  :  thefe  v. 
the  dangers  fhe  had  to  fear,  nor  had  fhe  one  friend 
to  alfift  her  upon  an  emergency  In  this  fituation, 
therefore,  fhe  could  hope  for  no  other  rcfourcc, 
but  what  proceeded  from  the  affection  of  her  own 
fubje£ts,  and  the  wifdom  of  her  adminiftration. 
To  make  herfelf  beloved  by  the  people,  and, 
the  fame  time,  feared  by  her  courtiers,  were  the 
governing  maxims  of  her  conduct.  She  was  fru- 
gal of  the  public  treafurc,  and  itill  more  fparing 
in  her  rewards  to  her  favourites  ;  this  at  once  kept 
the  people  in  fpirits,  and  kept  the  great  too  poor 
to  lhake  off    lawful    fubjeclion.     She   diftributed 

both 
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both  rewards  and  punifhments  with  impartiality; 
knew  when  to  flatter  and  when  to  upbraid  ;  could 
difFemble  fubmifiion,  but  preferve  her  prerogatives  : 
in  fhort,  fhe  feemed  to  have  ftudied  the  people  fhe 
was  to  govern,  and  often  to  have  flattered  their 
follies  in  order  to  fecure  their  hearts. 

Her  chief  minifter  was  Robert  Dudley,  fon  to 
the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  whom  the  queen 
feemed  to  regard  from  capricious  motives,  as  he 
had  neither  abilities  nor  virtue ;  but,  to  make 
amends,  the  two  favourites  next  in  power  were  Ba- 
con and  Cecil,  men  of  great  capacity  and  infinite 
application.  They  regulated  the  finances,  and  di- 
rected the  political  meafures  that  were  followed 
with  fo  much  fuccefs. 

Mary  Stewart,  queen  of  France  and  Scotland, 
gave  the  fir  ft  alarm  to  this  ftate  of  tranquillity,  by 
taking  the  title  of  queen  of  England  ;  and  her 
caufe  was  fupparted  by  the  popifh  faction,  which 
ftill  wanted  to  make  new  difturbances.  The 
throne  of  Elizabeth  was  not  yet  perfectly  fixed, 
and  the  intrigues  of  religion  could  ftill  overturn 
it:  fhe,  therefore,  was  not  remifs  in  fending  an 
army  into  Scotland,  and  forcing  the  French  troops 
out  of  that  kingdom,  by  a  treaty  .figned  to  that 
efredl:.  Soon  after  the  king  of  France  died,  and 
Elizabeth  forced  her  rival  to  renounce  the  title 
of  queen  of  England,  which  file  had  afTumed. 
She  went  yet  frill  farther,  fhe  encouraged  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  to  introduce  the  Refor- 
mation into  that  country;  her  intrigues  fuccceded, 
and  fhe  thus  gained  over  a  ftedfaft  friend  in  the 
Scots,  from  whom  the  Englifh  had,  till  then, 
only  received  repeated  ads  of  enmity  and  ill- 
will. 

This 
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This  tcmpcft  was  fcarce  allayed,  when  Philip 
of  Spain  gave  new  alarms.  As  long  as  he  had 
fears  from  the  power  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  by 
her  union  with  France,  he  was  frill  attached  to 
Elizabeth  :  but,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  king 
of  France  her  hufband,  fhe  was  again  reduced  to 
her  primitive  weaknefs,  his  jealoufy  then  began 
to  fall  upon  Elizabeth.  With  this  view  h 
couraged  the  infurrections  and  difcontents  in  Ire- 
land, and  Elizabeth  with  equal  care  fupprcfled 
them.  He  fupported,  in  France,  a  league  made 
to  exclude  the  royal  family  from  the  throne  ; 
Elizabeth  protected  the  oppofite  fide.  He  op- 
prefled  the  people  of  Holland  with  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice  ;  Elizabeth  fupported  them  from  finking 
under  his  power.  Thus,  on  every  fide,  flic  guarded 
off  the  dangers  that  threatened  her,  and  foon  after, 
in  her  turn,  prepared  to  act  offenfively  againft  her 
enemies. 

But  the  cares  of  war  did  not  reprefs  her  afliduity 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  at  home  :  (he  was 
refolved  to  fhew  the  Roman  Catholic  party  an  ex- 
ample of  moderation,  which  they  might  admire  but 
could  not  imitate.  The  monks,  who  were  difpoflfefT- 
ed  of  their  monafteries,  had  been  afligncd  penfions, 
which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  poiTeiTors  of  the  for- 
feited lands.  Thefe  payments  were  entirely  neg- 
lected, and  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  had  been 
educated  in  folitude  and  ignorance,  were  now  ftarv- 
ing  in  old  age,  too  much  difregarded  by  the  Pro- 
tectants, and  too  numerous  to  find  relief  from  thofc 
of  their  own  perfuafion.  Elizabeth  ordered  that 
their  penfions  fhould  be  paid  with  punctuality  and 
juftice,  and  fatisfaction  made  for  all  arrears  unjuftly 
detained. 

In 
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In  order  the  more  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with  the 
people,  fhe  vifited  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
made  each  a  Latin  fpeech,  and  mewed,  by  her 
diicourfe  and  conduit,  a  regard  for  thofe  femina- 
ries  of  learning,  which  had  been  fuppreiTed  by  her 
father. 

She  not  only  affected  this  obliging  carriage  to 
her  inferiors,  but  alfo  behaved  in  fomething  of  a 
romantic  ftrain  to  the  courtiers  next  her  perfon. 
The  gallantries  of  the  court  were  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  chivalry  :  every  damfel  had 
her  knight :  Dudley,  who  was  now  become  earl 
of  Leicefter,  was  generally  the  queen's  :  but  all 
writers  agree,  that  her  paffion  for  him  never  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  bounds  of  Platonic  affection. 
When  her  commons,  in  a  dutiful  manner  repre- 
fented  to  her  how  much  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom 
depended  upon  her  marrying,  fhe  thanked  them  in 
an  obliging  manner,  and  affured  them  me  was 
now  become  the  wife  of  her  people,  and  would  be 
pleafed  at  having  it  infcribed  on  her  tomb,  That 
having  reigned  with  equity,  {he  lived  and  died  a 
virgin. 

LETTER    XXXV. 

THE  ancient  ferocity  of  the  Englifh  was  not 
yet  quite  reclaimed  :  the  barbarous  method  of 
fixing  the  monaich  upon  the  throne,  by  executions 
performed  upon  the  fcaffold,  was  not  quite  done 
away :  the  only  difference  feemed  to  be,  that  for- 
merly* thofe  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  crown, 
fell  without  any  legal  trial ;  but  now  they  fell  with 
all  the  formsj  yet  all  the  ieverity  of  juftice. 

While 
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While  Elizabeth  was  thus  attempting  to  I 

;ton,   to  eftablifh   the  Mid    humble  the 

of  her   country,   flic   at   the  fame  time  v. 
guilty  or"  fomc  intlan  uelty,  which,  though 

coloured  with  the  pretext  >M  only  be 

the  effect  or'  the  yet  uncivilized  difpbGtion  of  the 
times.  The  catholics  held  meetings  to  reitore  their 
religion  by  open  force  :  the  countefs  of  Lenox, 
Arthur  Poole,  and  others,  began  to  form  factions 
in  the  kingdom  ;  their  plottings,  however,  were 
difcovercd  :  and,  upon  their  own  confeffion,  they 
were  condemned  :  but  the  queen,  in  confiderati 
of  their  illuftrious  defcent,  forgave  their  offence. 
A  fitter  of  the  late  Jane  Grey,  however,  though 
lefs  guilty,  met  with  lefs  clemency  :  fhe  had  mar- 
ried the  earl  of  Pembroke,  without  leave  from  the 
court ;  this  was  confidered  as  an  high  offence,  and 
the  earl  and  fhe  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
After  a  long  imprifonment  he  was  obliged  to  for- 
fake  her  ;  and  (he,  loaded  with  the  misfortune,  died 
in  confinement. 

But  this  only  prepared  the  way  for  a  cruelty  of 
a  more  heinous  nature,  which  gave  the  world  a 
difagrceable  remembrance  of  the  tranfactions  com- 
mitted in  the  reign  of  her  father.  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  had  long  renounced  her  title  to  the  crown 
of  England,  but  not  her  claim  of  fucceeding  to  the 
throne  :  this  renunciation,  however,  being  ex- 
torted from  her  by  Elizabeth,  Mary  took  every  me- 
thod of  difturbing  her  in  the  quiet  pofieflion  of  the 
crown,  and  yet  gave  every  mark  of  reconciliation 
and  fmccre  amity.  There  were,  in  fact,  many  cir- 
cumftar.ces  to  contribute  to  their  mutual  diflike  : 
the  jealoufy  of  neighbouring  crown?,  theoppofition 
of  religion,  of    wit,  and  of  beauty  ;     Mary,    lefs 

I  powerful,  lefs  abfolute,  lefs  politic,  was,  however, 
Elizabeth's 
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Elizabeth's  fuperior  in  perfonal  charms,  and  this 
alone  ferved  to  enflame  their  animoiity.  The  queen 
of  Scotland  encouraged  the  catholic  faction  in  Eng- 
land, while  Elizabeth,  with  ftill  more  fuccefs,  fo- 
mented the  proteftant  party  among  the  Scots.  Mary 
had  now,  for  fome  time,  thoughts  of  marrying  a  fe* 
condhufband,  after  the  death  of  the  French  King; 
Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  no  thoughts 
of  marriage  herfelf,  (trove,  by  every  art,  to  prevent 
this  marriage,  as  ihe  confidered  that  it  would  be 
ftren^thening  the  power  of  her  rival.  With  this 
view  Ihe  wrote  Mary  a  letter,  in  which,  after  ma- 
ny infincere  protections  of  friendfhip,  ihe  begged 
that  Mary  would  not  offer  to  marry  till  her  con  lent 
fhould  firft  be  obtained.  This  unreafonable  requeft 
not  a  little  difturbed  the  queen  of  Scotland,  but, 
fearing  to  offend  her  potent  rival,  fhe  pretended  to 
comply ;  in  fecret,  however,  ihe  was  refolved  to 
marry  the  earl  of  Darnly,  her  relation,  who  had 
the  merit  of  being  a  catholic,  like  herfelf;  but, 
perhaps,  whofe  greateft  recommendation  was  the 
fize  of  his  perfon,  which  was  large  and  comely. 
The  party  gained  by  Elizabeth,  in  Scotland,  tried 
every  meafure  to  prevent  her  defign.  It  was  agi- 
tated, whether  the  queen  could  marry  without  the 
confent  of  the  {rates  :  feveral  of  the  nobility  rofe  in 
arms  to  prevent  it,  the  ambaffadors  of  England 
made  daily  remcnitrances  upon  its  impropriety,  but 
all  in  vain  :  Mary,  to  cut  fhort  their  proceedings, 
had  the  marriage  folemnized  in  her  own  chapel, 
*  n  ,  and  baniihed  the  oppofers  by  a  foiemn 
A.V.  I505va($tof  the  ftates. 

All  hitherto  appeared  fortunate  for  Mary  ;  her 
enemies  banifhed,  her  rival  defeated,  and  herfelf 
learned  to  the  man  fhe  loved  :  yet  this  was  but  a 
flattering  calm  ;  for  foon,  whether  from  the  capri- 

cioufnefs 
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ciouinefs  of  her  temper,  or  from  what  other  caufe 
1  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  lord  Darnly,  not- 
withstanding the  elegance  of  his  perion,  became 
entirely  di (agreeable  to  her.  She  had  conceived 
fuch  an  averlion  to  him,  that  it  was  lbon  obvious, 
even  to  the  people ;  and  fhe  took  cvi^ry  method  to 
mortify  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Her  vices 
were  the  caufe  of  all  her  misfortunes :  there  was, 
at  that  time,  in  her  court  one  David  Rizzio,  the 
fon  of  a  mulician  at  Turin,  who  had  followed  the 
ambaflador  from  that  court  into  Scotland.  As  he 
underitood  muiick  to  perfection,  and  fung  a  good 
bafs,  he  was  introduced  into  the  queen's  concert, 
who  was  fo  taken  with  him,  that  (he  defired  the 
ambaflador,  upon  his  departure,  to  leave  Rizzio 
behind.  The  excellence  of  his  voice  foon  pro- 
cured him  greater  familiarities  :  the  queen  loved 
him,  confided  in  him,  and  ever  kept  him  next  her 
perfon.  The  new  king,  who  only  had  the  name, 
could  not,  without  jealoufyj  fee  this  infmuating 
foreigner,  receive  all  the  queen's  favours,  while  he 
was  treated  only  with  contempt.  Stung  at  once 
with  envy,  rage,  and  refentment,  he  at  length 
refolved  to  murder  the  man  he  could  not  equal, 
and  confulted  with  ibme  lords  about  the  method 
of  accomplishing  his  cruel  defign.  Men  in  power 
ever  find  accomplices  in  their  guilt ;  two  other  lords 
and  he  fettled  it,  that  the  murder  fhould  be  com- 
mitted before  the  face  of  the  queen,  as  a  punifli- 
ment  for  her  fcandalous  conduct  :  thus  prepared, 
they  were  informed  that  Rizzio  was,  at  that 
inftant,  in  the  queen's  chamber  ;  lori  Darnly  leg) 
the  way,  conducting  the  aflaffins  up  by  a  private 
flair-cafe,  and  entered  the  queen's  chamber,  who 
was  at   table  with  her   favourite   Rizzio  j  Darnly 

flood 


. 
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frood  for  fome  time  leaning  upon   the  back  of  her 
chair.     His  fierce  looks,  and  unexpected  intrufion, 
in   fome  meafure  alarmed  the  queen,  who,  how- 
ever,  kept  filence,   not  daring  to  call  out :  a  little 
after  lord  Ruthven,  one  of    the    murderers,    and 
George  Douglas,   entered    abruptly,  all    in    arms, 
and    attended    with    more    of    their   accomplices. 
The  queen  could   no  longer  refrain,  but  aiked  the 
reafon   of   this   bold  intrufion  ;  Ruthven  made  her 
no  anfwer,  but  ordered  Rizsio   to    quit  a  place  of 
which  he  was  unworthy.     Rizzio  now  faw  that  he 
was  the  object  of  their  vengeance,  and,   trembling 
with  fear,  took   hold  of  the  queen's  robes  to   put 
himfelf  under  her    protection,  who,  on  her  part, 
ftrove   to  interpofe   between  the  afTaffins  and  him  : 
Douglas,  in  the  mean  time,  had  reached  the  unfor- 
tunate Rizzio,  and:,  taking  a  dagger  from  the  king's 
fide,  drew  it,  and,  while  the  queen  filled  the  room 
with  her  cries,  he  plunged  it,  in  her  prefence,  into 
Rizzio' s  bofom.     She  was  five  months  gone  with 
child,  and  this  horrid  fcene  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
the  fruit  of  her  womb,  that  it   is  faid  her  child, 
who  was  afterwards  king  James  J.  could  never  ven- 
ture to  look  upon  a  drawn  iword  without  fhuddering. 
Thus  ended   Rizzio,  a  man  who   has  been  more 
fpoken  of,  than  perhaps  any  other  who  rofe  from  fo 
mean  a  {ration.     What  his  other  talents  to  pleafe 
might  have  been,  is  unknown  ;  but  certain  it   is, 
that  feveral  indications  of  his  fkill  in  mufic  remain 
even  to  the  prefent  time  :   all  thofe  pleafing   Scotch 
airs,  which  are  fet  in    fuch  a  peculiar  taite,  being 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  of  his  compofition. 

This  was  but  a  temporary  check  upon  Mary's 
power  j  fhe  refumed  her  authority,  by  the  influence 
of  her  charms  upon   the  carl   her   hufband,  who 

gave 
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gave  up  the  murderers  of  Rizzioto  I  tmentt 

but  they  had  prtvioufly  efcapedinto  England.   One 

criminal  engagement,  however,  was  fearcely  got 
over,  when  Mary  fell  into  a  lecond  :  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  now  be^an  to  hold  the  lame  place  in  her 
affections  that  Rizzio  had  formerly  poflbfiTed.  This 
new  amour  was  attended  with  itill  more  terrible 
confequences  than  the  former  ;  her  hufband  fell  a 
victim  to  it.  His  life  was  firfr.  attempted  by  poi- 
fon,  but  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution  faved  him, 
for  a  fhort  time,  only  to  fall  by  a  more  violent 
death  :  he  was  ftranglcd  by  night,  the  houfe  in 
which  the  fail  was  committed  being  blown  up  with 
gun-powder,  in  order  to  perfuade  the  people  that 
his  death  was  accidental ;  but  his  fhirt  not  being 
finged,  and  his  flippers  found  near  him,  together 
with  blue  marks  round  his  neck,  foon  confirmed 
the  fufpicion  of  his  real  murder.  His  body  wis 
buried  near  that  of  Rizzio,  among  the  Scottilh 
kings. 

All  orders  of  the  ftate,  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, accufed  Bothwell  of  this  aflaflination,  and 
at  laft  demanded  juftice  upon  him  from  the  queen, 
for  the  late  murder,  openly  arraigning  him  of  the 
guilt.  In  this  univerial  demand  for  juftice,  the 
queen,  deaf  to  the  murmurs  of  her  people,  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  decency,  married  the  murderer  of  her 
hufband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  divorce  his  for- 
mer wife  to  make  way  for  this  fatal  alliance. 

Bothwell  was  poflefled  of  all  the  infolenee  which 
attends  great  crimes  :    he  aflernbled 
lords  of  the  ftate,  and  compelled  them  to  flgn  an  in- 
ftrument,  purporting,  that  they  \udgtd  it  the  queen  s 
interejl   to  marry  Botlnvell,   as   hi  h   her 

againji  her  will.  Thefe  transactions  excited  die 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  torcuftance,  and  Mary, 

Vol.  I.  N'  abandoned 
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abandoned  by  her  followers,  was  obliged  to  give 
herfelf  up  as  a  prifoner  to  the  confederacy.  Both- 
well  fled  to  the  Orkney  iflands.  The  queen,  be- 
ing confined  in  Lochlevin  caftle,  was  compelled  to 
refign  the  crown  to  her  fon,  as  yet  a  child  j  but 
{lie  was  permitted  to  nominate  a  regent.  She 
turned  her  eyes  upon  the  earl  of  Murray,  who 
was  then  in  France,  and  appointed  him,  expecting 
that  he  would  defend  her  caufe,  and  reftore  her. 
In  this,  however,  fhe  was  entirely  miftaken;  Mur- 
ray, upon  his  arrival,  inftead  of  comforting  her, 
as  he'  formerly  ufed,  loaded  her  with  reproaches, 
which  reduced  her  almoft  to  defpair.  The  calami- 
ties of  the  great,  however  juitly  deferved,  excite 
pity  and  create  friends ;  an  army  of  forty  thoufand 
men  declared  in  her  favour,  and  fhe  efcaped  from 
prifon  to  put  herfelf  at  their  head.  But  this  was 
only  to  encounter  new  misfortunes  j  fhe  was  met 
by  a  body  of  but  four  thoufand  men,  commanded 
by  the  new  regent,  and  wras  totally  defeated.  To 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  fhe 
fled  towards  the  borders  of  England  ;  Elizabeth, 
being  informed  of  her  misfortunes  and  her  retreat, 
at  firil  granted  her  an  honourable  reception,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  lodged  at  a  gentleman's  houfe, 
where  fhe  was  treated  with  fitting  dignity.  Not- 
withftanding  this  kindnefs,  fhe  refufed  to  fee  her 
until  flie  had  juftified  herfelf  from  the  reproaches 
with  which  fhe  was  branded.  By  this  means  Eli- 
zabeth in  a  manner  declared  herfelf  umpire  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  parties,  and  each  ac- 
cordingly pleaded  their  caufe  before  her  3  Mary 
by  her  emiflaries,  and  Murray  the  regent,  in  per- 
fon.  It  was  the  queen  of  England's  duty  to  pro- 
tect, and  not  to  examine,  her  royal  fugitive  :  how- 
ever,  fhe   lengthened    out  the   pleadings  on  both 

fides, 
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fides,  and  enjoyed  the  plcafure  of  feeing  her  rival 
humbled,  without  parting  any  definitive  fentence. 
Mary  privately  complained  o[  her  unworthy  U 
ment  and  long  delay  ;  thefe  complaints  were  car- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  which  ended  in  the  queen  of 
Scots  being  lent  a  prifoner  to  Tutbury  cattle. 

The  difaitcrs  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  fell  upon 
the  people,  divided  as  they  were  into  factions,  and 
animated  with  mutual  animofity.  The  regent, 
attempting  to  quell  them,  was  himfelf  (lain,  and 
the  aflaflins,  pretending  to  acf  in  I  of  their 

imprifoned  queen,  made  an  incuriion  into  Eng- 
land, and  committed  fome  ravages  on  the  froi. 
counties.  Elizabeth,  with  an  army,  quickly  rc- 
prelFed  thefe  invaders,  and  procured  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  father  to  the  late  king,  to  be  elected 
in  his  room.      In    the  mean   time,  while   (he 

r employed  in  bringing  Scotland  to  meafurts,  me 
fuund  herfelf  attacked,  in  her  own  dominions,  by 
a  confpjracy  :  the  pope,  in  order  to  affilr  the  re- 
bels, procured  a  bull  to  be  fixed  up  in  f( 
places  in  London,  whereby  he  excommunicated 
Elizabeth,  and  abfolvcd  her  iubjects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  This  bull  was  fixed  up  by 
John  Felton,  grand  uncle  to  him  whom  we  are 
ihortly  to  fee  act  another  defperate  part :  John 
Felton,  when  he  was  told  that  the  government 
was  in  purfuit  of  him,  difdained  to  fly  ;  he  waited 
with  intrepidity  till  he  was  taken,  and  then  boldly 
confefled  the  fact  of  which  he  was  charged,  and 
gloried  in  the  commiffion  :  he  might  have  received 
pardon  upon  acknowledging  his  ciime,  but  he 
fufed  it,  and  was  hanged  near  the  place,  meeting 
death  with  a  refolution  that  afronifhed  even  the 
brave.  What  noble  actions  might  not  fuch  a  mind 
N  2 
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have  been  capable  of,  had  it  at  firft  received  a  right 
direction. 

Thefe  efforts,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
only  ferved  to  Batten  her  ruin.  The  two  queens 
entered  into  various  negotiations  and  frivolous  trea- 
ties ;  the  one  attempting  to  humble  her  prifoner, 
the  other,  with  fruitlefs  pride,  attempting  to  pre- 
ferve  the  luftre  of  fallen  majefty.  Scotland,  in  the 
mean  time,  flrenmed  with  blood  :  the  papifts  and 
the  proteftants  carried  on  a  civil  war.  Thearchbi- 
fhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  one  of  the  warmeft  partizans 
of  Mary,  was  taken  in  arms,  and  executed  upon  the 
depofition  of  his  confeffor,  who  iwore  that  this  pre  - 
late  had  privately  confeffed,  that  he  was  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  Darnly. 

The  greateff.  misfortunes  of  Mary  rather  pro- 
ceeded from  her  friends  than  enemies.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  profeffed  a  friendship  for  her, 
expected,  by  her  means,  to  rife  to  the  Britifh 
throne :  he,  therefore,  privately  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage with  her,  and  fhe,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tempted to  break  off  that  which  fhe  had  already 
contracted  with  Bothwell.  He  formed  a  party  in 
London,  feeble  indeed  ;  but  he  expected  affiftance 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  pope,  and  the  arms  of 
Spain  :  he  was  himfelf  a  weak  man,  and  his  plots 
were  but  (hallow  ;  the  fpies  of  Elizabeth  difcovered 
them  all  :  he  was  arretted,  accufed,  condemned, 
and  executed.  This  nobleman's  blood  only  con- 
tributed to  fatten  the  chains  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary;  yet,  Hill  fhe  conceived"  hopes  from  foreign 
alliances,  which  feldom  are  of  any  weight  in  do- 
meftic  difputes.  She  had  the  league  in  France  in 
her  favour,  the  pope,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  je- 
fuits ;  fhe  not  only  hoped  to  be  reinftated  in  her 
former  power,  but  to  have  the  crown  of  England, 

to 
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to  which  (he  laid  claim  as  her  birth-right,  added 
to  her  own.      In  purfuance  of  thefe  d^  . 
confpiracy  was  formed,  fourteen  of  the  conipira 
executed,  and,   lair,   of  all,   Mar\  .t  to 

a  trial,  before  a  queen    who  had  no  other  right   to 
be  her  judge,  but  that  of  power.     Forty-t 
belt  of  parliament,  and  rive  judges,  were  lent   to 
examine   her  in  prifon  ;  (he  protefted  againlt  I 
right,  yet  made  a  defence  :   they  had  originally  no 
foundation   in  juftice  to  try  her,  and  they  carried 
on  her  accufation  with  only  a  (hew  of  equity.     In 
fhort,  after  an  imprifonment  of  eighteen  years,  this 
unhappy   princefs  was  brought  to  th'.;  block,  and 
beheaded  in   one  of  the  rooms  of  her    j    r\      ,0 
prifon,  which  had  been  hung  in  black      '  ^    '" 

for  the  occafion.  This  action  itained  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  with  fuch  colours,  thu  neither  her  J 
mulation,  nor  the  profperity  of  her  reign,  could 
I  ever  wafh  away  :  her  fubje<5ts,  while  they  found 
themfelves  happy,  attempted  to  excufe  her  conduct, 
but  confeience  internally  condemned  her  cruelty, 
and  time,  that  fpeaks  plain,  at  laft  declares  her  guilt. 
In  treating  the  actions  of  mankind,  we  almoit  ever 
find  both  ndes  culpable,  and  fo  it  was  here,  Mary, 
who  was  a  murderer  and  adultrefs,  died  by  the 
orders  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  at  once  cruel  and 
unjuft. 


LETTER     XXXVI. 


THE  confutation  of  England  took  a  long  feries 
of  years  to  fettle  into  form,  nor  even  yet  was 
its  ftruclure  entirely  completed  :   the  monarchs  Itill 
preferved  a  degree  of  ancient  pride,  and  often  were 
guilty  of  injuftice  and  tyranny,  without  being  called 
N   3  to 
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to  an  account.  Had  the  actions  of  Elizabeth, 
which  are  now  the  fubjecT:  of  our  piaife,  been  per- 
formed by  cne  of  our  prefent  monarchs,  they  would 
fee  fufficient  to  caufe  his  expulfion  :  there  is  fome- 
thing  lucky  in  every  great  reign,  like  this  in  view  ; 
its  luftre  is  rather  owing  to  the  indifferent  periods 
that  preceded  it,  than  to  its  own  intrinfic  value. 
Elizabeth  left  her  kingdom,  it  muff  be  owned,  in 
a  better  ftate  than  fhe  found  it :  but  her  actions 
fhould  be  neither  the  fubjecl  of  our  praife,  nor  the 
object  of  cur  imitation. 

We  fee  a  mixture  of  cruelty  and  gallantry  in  all 
the  trrm factions  of  thefe  times  :  while  Elizabeth 
was  thus  plotting  the  death  of  Mary,  fhe  was,  at 
the  fame  time,  employed  in  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  the  young  duke  of  Anjou.  This,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  the  queen  refolving  to  enjoy  that 
power  uncontrouled,  which  her  fubjects  had  not 
yet  learned  to  abridge. 

But,  though  fhe  difliked  an  hufband,  yet  none 
mere  pafiionately  defired  to  have  a  lover  :  it  is 
thought,  indeed,  her  affections  were  confined  to 
Platonic  wifhes  only,  and  her  age,  for  (he  now  be- 
gan to  decline,  feemed  to  favour  the  fup petition  ; 
but  the  choice  of  her  favourites  countenanced  the 
contrary  report,  and  her  forrow  for  the -earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  who  died  about  this  time,  confirmed  it.  But 
one  favourite  always  made  room  for  another,  and 
Devereux,  earl  of  Effex,  fucceeded  Dudley,  earl  or 
Leicefter.  This  nobleman  was  young,  active,  am- 
bitious, witty,  and  handfome  :  in  the  field  and 
at  court  he  ever  appeared  with  fuperior  luftre.  In 
all  the  mafques  which  were  then  performed,  the 
earl  and  Elizabeth  were  generally  coupled  as  part- 
ners 5  and,  though  fhe  was  almoft  fixty,  and  he  not 

half 
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half  fo  old,  yet  flattery  had  taught  her  to  forget  the 
difparity   of  age:   the   world  itill 

beautiful  and  young,  and  (he  was  inclined  to  think 
fo.      This  y<  in  the  queer, 

as  may  naturally  be  expected,  pro::  refti 

in  the  ftate  :  he  conducted  all  things  without  a  rival, 
and,  wherever  he  went,  he  acquired  a  degree  of 
unbounded  popularity.  Young  and  unexperienced 
as  he  was,  he  at  length  began  to  fancy  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  people  given  to  his  merits,  and  not 
to  his  favour  :  thus  poiTeffed  of  a  falfc  opinion  of 
his  own  fecurity,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poet,  he 
kicked  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  rofe  j  he  be- 
gan to  defpife  the  queen,  and  was  heard  to  drop 
iome  expreflions,  that  he  thought  her,  in  fpite  of 
flattery,  both  old  and  ugly.  Her  remonftrances, 
on  this  occafion,  were  fuch  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  difappointed  girl,  very  angry,  yet 
wilhing  for  a  vindication.  She  gave  him,  in  a 
paflion,  a  box  on  the  ear,  pardoned  him,  employed 
him ;  he  again  tranfgrefled,  and  fhe  again  par- 
doned the  offence.  Secure  in  her  affections,  he 
at  length  proceeded  to  actual  difobedience ;  his 
former  favour  had  gained  him  enemies,  his  prefent 
infolence  loft  him  the  friendfhip  of  the  queen  ; 
he  was  condemned  to  retirement,  when  he  might 
have  been  capitally  convicted.  He  now  came  to 
a  fenfe  of  his  mifconduct,  and  was  refolved  to  try 
the  long  unpractifed  arts  that  had  at  firft  brought 
him  into  favour.  Immediately  after  fentence,  when 
he  was  preparing  for  retirement  into  the  country, 
he  firft  afiured  the  queen,  that  he  could  never  be 
happy  till  he  again  faw  thofe  eyes  which  were 
ufed  to  {bine  upon  him  with  fuch  luftre  ;  that, 
in  expectance  of  that  happy  moment,  like  another 
N  4  Nebuchad- 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  he  would  dwell  with  the  beafts 
of  the  field,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
till  fhe  again  propitioufly  took  pity  on  his  fuffer- 
ings.     This  romantic   mefTage  feemed    peculiarly 
pleafing  to  the  queen ;    fhe  thought  him   fincere 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  her  own  fincerity  :  fhe 
replied,  that,    after   forrie  time,    when   convinced 
of  his  humility,  fomething  perhaps  might  be  ex- 
pected from   her   lenity.       This  hope   of   pardon 
made  him  think  fiightly   of  his  guilt :    his  pride 
once  more  increafing  with  his  fuccefs,  he  laid  de- 
signs of  deftroying  his  rivals  in  power,  and  fecur- 
ing  the  perfon  of  the  queen.     With  this  resolu- 
tion, he  impriibned  the  queen's  mefTengers,  headed 
a  few  malecontents,  and  marched  through  the  city, 
exhorting  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  crying  out,  For 
the  queen,  for  the  queen.     During  a  long  march, 
not  one  citizen  thought  proper  to  join  him,  though 
numbers,  led  by  curiofity,  ran  to  fee  him  pafs  by. 
In  this  difappointment,  word  was  brought  that  he 
was  proclaimed  a  traitor  ;   upon  which  he  ma<k  one 
effort  more  to  excite  an  infurrection,  but  without 
fuccefs  :  he  therefore  now  refolved  to  return  to  his 
own  houfe,  but  found  the  ftreet  fecured  by  a  great 
chain,  and  a  guard  of  foldiers.     As  he  faw  no  other 
way  to  force  his  paifage,  but  by  an  attack  upon  the 
guards,  he  immediately  fell  on,  attended  by  his  fol- 
lowers, but  was   beat  back  and   Wounded  in   the 
thigh.     He  then  went  down  to  the  water-fide,  and 
putting  himfelf  and  his  retinue  on  board  fmall  boats, 
he  efcaped  to  his  houfe,  which   he  fortified   in   the 
beft  manner  he  could.   The  houfe  was  foon  in  veiled 
by  the  lord  admiral,  and  the  earl  and  his  followers 
were  obliged  to  deliver  themfelves  up  :  the  earl  of 
Southampton  was  a  companion  in  his  guilt,  and 

his 
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his  misfortunes  j  they  were  foon  after  brought   to 

their  trials,  and  condemned  to  die  :   when   the   day 

of  his  death  came,  the  queen  appeared  irrc  folute  j 

fhe  fent  an  order  to   flop  the  execution,  and   foon 

after  ordered  it  to  proceed.      However   romantic   it 

may  feem,  fhe  felt  in  her  bofom  all  the  fluctuations 

of  love  and  refentment,  and  was  irrefolute  which 

paflion  to  obey  :   her  refentment,  at  lad,  prevailed; 

he  was  executed  fix  davs  after  his  fen-    a    t\     c 

.  ,  J  ,   A.  D.  1600. 

tence,  and  dieu  with   penitence  and 

rcfolution. 

Thus  died  a  favourite  who  had  merits,  but 
did  not  owe  his  rife  to  them  ;  he  was  gallant,  ro- 
mantic, and  oftentatinus  :  his  genius  for  (hews, 
and  thofe  pleafures  that  carry  an  image  of  war, 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  fpirit  in  the  profeffion 
itfelf;  and  had  he  been  pofleiTed  of  humility  equal 
to  his  abilities,  he  at  laft  might  have  mounted  a 
throne  inftead  of  a  fcafFold.  The  queen,  at  firft, 
carried  her  refentment  fo  far,  as  to  have  a  fermori 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  crofs  to  blacken  his  memo- 
ry :  his  haughty  behaviour,  and  unguarded  ex- 
preffions,  had  entirely  alienated  her  affections,  and 
imprinted  an  afperity,  which,  it  feems,  even  his 
death  could  not  foften. 

With  the  death  of  this  favourite,  Elizabeth's 
pleafures  feemed  to  expire  ;  fhe  afterwards  went 
through  the  bufineis  of  the  ftate  merely  from  habit, 
but  her  happinefs  was  no  more.  Hiftorians  are 
fond  of  reprefenting  all  their  characters  without 
paflion,  and  to  give  to  every,  action  of  the  greateithcr 
political  or  rational  motives  ;  they  therefore 
this  queen's  affection  as  a  fable  ;  but  many  of  the 
actions  of  her  life  appear  dictated  by  refentment 
or  regard,  nor  ever  had  woman  a  greater  variety 
of  caprice  \  the  great  feel  as  the  re  It  of  mankind, 
N  5  and 
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and  her  paflions  were  particularly  violent  and  lad- 
ing.    She  lived  but  a  fhort  time  after  the  death  of 
Eflex,  and  had  the  mortification  of  being  forfaken 
by  mofl  of  her  Courtiers  before  fhe  died,  who  now 
ftrove  to   court  the  favour  of  king  James,  whom 
fhe  had  appointed  her  fucceflbr.     She  died    in  the 
/I   D    i6n      Seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and   the 
3*  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.     Her  charac- 
ter differed  with  her  circumftances ;  in   the   begin- 
ning of  her   reign  fhe  was  moderate  and  humble, 
towards  the  end  haughty  and  fevere  :  fhe  was   in- 
debted to  her  good  fortune   that  her  minifters  were 
excellent,  but  it  was  owing  to  her  want  of  wifdom 
that  her  favourites,  who  were  chofen  more  imme- 
diately by  herfelf,  were  unworthy.     Tho7  fhe  was 
pofiefied  of  excellent  fenfe,  yet  fhe   never  had  the 
difcernment  to  difcover  that  fhe  wanted  beauty :  to 
flatter  her  charms,  even  at  the  age  of  fixty-five,  was 
the  fureft  way  of  gaining  her  intereft   and  efteem. 
She  was  greater  in  her  public  than  her  private  cha- 
racter, and  they  mofl:  difliked  and   feared  her  who 
were  placed  next  her  perfon.     But,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  queen's  character,  the  character    of 
her  people,  at  that  period,  demands  our  praife  and 
imitation.     Permit  me  to  referve  that  glorious  pic- 
ture of  genius,  ftruggling  to  get  free  from  barbarity, 
to  the  fucceeding  letter. 

LETTER    XXXVII. 

WHatever  punifhmentsor  cruelties  were  exerted 
in  this  reign,  they  moftly  fell  upon  the  great ; 
but  never  was  the  people  of  England  more  happy 
internally,  or  more  formidable  abroad,  than  during 
this  period  :  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  nation  are 
often  wholly  afcribed  to  the  monarch  who  rules  them, 

but 
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but  fuch  influence  extends  only  to  a  narrow  fphcre; 
no  fingle  reign,  however  good,  nor  indeed  any  fuc- 
ceflion  of  virtuous  reigns,  can  gire  happinef>,  mo- 
rals, and  arts,  a  general  fpread,  unlefs  the  people 
be  pre-difpofed  for  the  reception.  From  Narva  to 
Antoninus,  what  a  noble  fucceflion  of  Roman  Em- 
perors !  and  yet,  even  under  them,  Rome  was  de- 
clining faft  into  barbarity  :  it  was  not  owing  to  Eli- 
zabeth alone,  that  England  enjoyed  all  its  prefent 
happineis  ;  the  people,  as  if  fpontaneoufly,  began  to 
exert  their  native  ,  :y  art  and  every 

genius  put  forth  all  their  powers. 

The  Englifh  were  put  in  pofle/Mon  of  neither 
new  nor  fplendid  acquifitions,  nor  had  they  fuch 
great  influence  in  foreign  courts':  but  commerce 
grew  up  among  them,  and,  almoft  without  a  pro- 
tector, flourifhed  with  vigour.  The  people  now 
began  to  know  their  real  element,  and  this  ren- 
dered them  more  happy  than  the  foreign  conqufffts, 
or  the  former  victories  of  the  celebrated  kings  : 
a  nation,  which  was  once  fubjecl:  to  every  inva- 
fion,  and  the  prey  of  every  plunderer,  now  be- 
came powerful,  polite,  laborious,  and  enterprifing. 
The  newly  fuccefsful  voyages  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe  excited  their  emulation  :  thy 
fitted  out  feveral  expeditions  for  difcovering  a  nor- 
thern paflage  to  China,  and,  though  difappointed 
in  their  aim,  their  voyages  were  not  wholly  fruit- 
lefsj  Drake  and  Cavendifh  furrounded  the  rrlobe, 
and  difcovered  fkiil  and  courage  fuperior  to  thofe 
very  nations  which  had  firft.  fhewed  trum  the  w 
The  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  without  any  aflift- 
ance  from  the  government,  col  oh  i  zed  New  Eng- 
land :  thefe  expeditions  at  length  formed  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  marines  of  Europe,  and  they  were 
able  to  oppofe  the  fleet  of  Spain,  called  by  "the  boaft- 
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ing  title  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  with  an  hundred 
ihips  :  when  this  fleet  of  Spain  had  been  deftroyed, 
partly  by  tempefb,  and  partly  by  conduct,  the  Eng- 
lifh  remained  mailers  at  fea.  This  i uperiority  was 
conftantly  increafing,  till  another  victory,  gained 
over  the  fleet  of  Philip  III.  gained  them  a  naval  fo- 
vereignty,  which  they  have  ever  fince  inviolably 
preferved,  and  which  has  been  fcarce  ever  molefted 
by  a  competitor. 

But  external  commerce  was  not  more  cultivated 
than  internal  manufactures:  feveral  of  the  Flem- 
mings,  who  were  perfecuted  from  their  own  coun- 
try, by  the  bad  conduct  of  Spain,  found  an  afylum 
ni  England :  thefe  more  than  repaid  the  protec- 
tion they  found,  by  the  arts  which  they  introdu- 
ced, and  the  induftry  which  was  thus  propagated  by 
their  example. 

Thus  far  in  the  ufeful  arts  :  but,  in  the  polite 
arts,  England  excelled  all  the  world,  fo  that 
many  writers  fix  the  Auguftan  age  of  literature  to 
that  period.  The  difputes,  caufed  by  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  had  retarded  the  progrefs  of  our 
language  among  the  powerful,  yet  fpread  a  love  of 
literature  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  ftate. 
The  people  now  began  to  learn  to  read,  and  the 
Bible,  tranflated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  not 
only  ferviceable  in  improving  their  morals,  but 
their  tafte.  The  perfecution  of  Mary  was,  how- 
ever, of  great  detriment  to  the  language;  the  re- 
formers, being  driven  into  foreign  countries,  on 
their  return,  introduced,  into  their  fermons,  a  lan- 
guage compounded  of  thofe  dialects  which  they  had 
acquired  abroad,  and  the  language  of  England  was 
actually  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity,  when  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne.  Latin  fermons  were  in  fafhion, 
and  few  of  the  nobility  had  either  the  courage,  or 

the 
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the  tafte,  to  declare  thcmfelves  the  patrons  of  learn- 
ing:. 

Either  the  fortune,  or  the  difocrnment  of  Eliza- 
beth, made  Parker  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  j  and 
he  fet  himfelf  afliduoully  to  reform  the  corruptions 
of  ftyle,  both  by  precept  and  example  :  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  reviewed  and  corrected  the  Englifh  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  printed  it  with  royal  magni- 
ficence. His  own  ftyle  had  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  times  ;  it  was  manly  and  concife,  but  wanted 
fmoothnefs. 

The  earl  of  EiTex,  a  /ketch  of  whofe  hiftory 
you  have  fcen,  was  himfelf  one  of  the  greateft  im- 
provers of  our  language:  his  education  had  freed 
him  from  the  technical  barbarities  of  the  fchools, 
and  his  ftyle  ran  on  unem  bar  railed  by  the  ftiffnefs 
of  pedantry.  His  letters  (particularly  that  which 
he  wrote  from  Ireland  to  the  queen)  are  regarded  as 
models  of  fine  writing  to  this  day.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
improvers  of  our  language,  and  none  can  conteft 
with  him  the  honour  of  being  foremoft  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  hiftory.  Hooker,  the  author  of 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,  was  the  firft  Englifhman 
whofe  ftyle,  upon  theological  fubjccls,  does  honour 
to  his  memory,  as  a  fcholar  and  a  gentleman.  But 
what  particularly  deferves  notice,  is,  that  a  man 
like  him,  bred  up  in  poverty,  and  feclulion  from 
the  polite,  fhould  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  more  modern 
and  elegant  manner  than  his  contemporary  authors, 
Sidney  or  Raleigh,  who  were  bred  at  courr. 

I  fhall  mention  only  one  profe  writer  more,  the 
greateft  and  wifeft  of  all  our  Englifh  philofophers, 
and  perhaps  the  greateft  philofophcr  among  men  j 
I  need  hardly  mention  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon, 

lord 
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lord  Verulam  ;  his  ftyle  is  copious  and  correct,  and 
his  learning  only  furpaiTed  by  his  genius. 

Among  the  poets,  two  of  particular  note  attract 
our  attention,  Spenfer  and  Shakefpear  ;  to  attempt 
an  encomium  of  either  is  needlefs  ;  all  praife  muft 
be  too  low  for  their  merits,  or  unneceiTary  to  make 
them  more  known. 

In  fhort,  the  Englifh  now  began  to  rival  the  Spa- 
niards, wrho,  at  that  time,  aimed  at  universal  mo- 
narchy, both  in  arts  and  arms  :  the  city  of  London 
became  more  large  and  more  beautiful  ;  the  people 
of  the  country  began  to  confider  agriculture  as  one 
of  the  moft  ufeful  and  honourable  employments  ; 
the  Englifh  were,  in  power,  the  fecond  nation  in 
Europe,  and  they  were,  fhortly,  to  become  the 
greateft,  by  becoming  the  moft  free. 

During  this  reign,  a  few  fuffered  death  for  their 
religious  opinions  ;  but  we  -may  venture  to  aflert, 
that  they  raifed  the  difturbances  by  which  they  fuf- 
fered -9  for  thofe  who  lived  in  quiet  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  opinions  under  the  necefiary  reftraints. 

if  we  look  through  hiftory,  and  confider  the  rife 
of  kingdoms,  we  fhall  not  find,  in  all  its  volumes, 
fuch  an  inftance  of  a  nation  becoming  wife,  power- 
ful, and  happy,  in  fo  fhort  a  time.  The  fource  of 
our  felicity  began  in  Henry  VII.  and,  though  re- 
prefTed  by  the  intervening  tyrannies,  yet,  before  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  who  was  only  his  grand- 
daughter, the  people  became  the  moft  polifhed  and 
the  moft  happy  people  upon  earth.  Liberty,  it  is 
true,  as  yet  continued  to  fluctuate  :  Elizabeth  knew 
her  own  power,  and  often  ftretched  it  to  the  very 
limits  of  defpotifm;  but,  when  commerce  was  in- 
troduced, liberty  necefTarily  entered  in  its  train  ;  for 
there  never  was  a  nation  perfectly  commercial  and 
perfectly  defpotic. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XXXVIII. 

YO  U  arc  now  to  turn  to  a  reign,  which,  though 
not  fplendid,  was  ufeful  :  the  Englifh  only 
wanted  a  fcal'on  of  peace,  to  bring  thofe  arts  to  per- 
fection which  were  planted  in  the  preceding  re: 
No  monarch  was  fonder  of  peace  than  James  I.  who 
fucceeded  Elizabeth  ;  and  none  ever  enjoyed  a  reign 
of  more  lafting  tranquillity.  Hiftorians,  for  what 
reafon  I  know  not,  are  fond  of  defcribing  this  mo- 
narch's traniactions  with  ridicule  ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  avoid  giving  juft  applaufe,  both  to 
his  wifdom  and  felicity. 

King  James  came  to  the  thront  with  the  univer- 
fal  approbation  of  all  orders  of  the  ft  ate  ;  for,  in  his 
perfon  was  united  every  claim  to  the  crown,  that 
either  defcent,  bequeft,  or  parliamentary  fandlion 
could  confer.  But,  on  his  firft  arrival,  it  was  rea- 
dily feen,  that  he  by  no  means  approved  of  the  treat- 
ment of  his  mother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  not 
only  refufed  to  wear  mourning  himfelf  for  the  late 
queen,  b'y  whom  fhe  had  been  beheaded  ;  but  alfo 
denied  admiffion  to  any  who  appeared  in  mourning 
upon  her  account. 

Upon  a  review  of  his  conduct,  there  are  few  of 
this  monarch's  actions  that  do  not  feem  to  fpring 
from  motives  of  juftice  and  virtue  ;  his  only  error 
feems  to  confift  in  applying  the  defpotic  laws  and 
maxims  of  the  Scottifh  government  to  the  Englifh 
constitution,  which  was  not  fufceptible  of  them. 
He  began  his  reign  by  a  laudable  attempt  to  unite 
both  the  kingdoms  into  one,  but  this  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Englifh  prevented  :  they  were  apprehenfive, 
that  the  polls  and    employments,    which  were  in 
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the  gift  of  the  court,  might  be  conferred  on  the 
Scotch,  whom  they  were,  as  yet,  taught  to  regard 
as  foreigners.  By  the  repulfe  in  this  inftance,  he 
found  the  people  he  came  to  govern  very  different 
from  thofe  he  had  left,  and  perceived,  that  the  li- 
berty and  the  fpirit  of  the  Englilh  could  not  be  re- 
ftrained  by  the  fhadows  of  divine  right  and  pafiive 
obedience. 

He  now,  therefore,  attempted  to  correct  his  firil 
miftake,  and  to  perufe  the  Englifh  laws  as  he  had 
formerly  done  thofe  of  his  own  country,  and  by 
thefe  he  was  refolved  to  govern.  He  was  in  this 
fecond  attempt  difappointed  in  his  aim  :  in  a  govern- 
ment fo  fluctuating  as  that  of  P^ngland,  cuftom  was 
ever  deviating  from  law,  and  what  was  enacted 
in  one  reign  was  contradicted,  by  precedent,  in 
another:  the  laws  and  the  manners  of  England 
were,  at  this  particular  juncture,  very  different 
from  each  other.  The  laws  had  all  along  de- 
clared in  favour  of  an  almoft  unlimited  prerogative  : 
the  prefent  manners,  on  the  contrary,  were  formed 
by  inftruments,  and  upon  principles  of  liberty. 
All  the  kings  and  queens  before  him,  except  fuch 
as  were  weakened  by  inteftine  divifions,  or  the 
dread  of  approaching  invafion,  iffued  rather  com- 
mands than  received  advice  from  their  parliament?. 
James  was  early  fenfibleof  their  conduct  in  this  re- 
fpe£t,  and  ftrove  to  eftablifh  the  prerogative  upon 
the  laws,  unmindful  of  the  alteration  of  manners 
among 'the  people,  who  had,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  got  an  idea  of  their  own  power,  of  which, 
when  the  majority  are  once  feniible,  they  never 
defift  from  defending. 

Numberlefs,  therefore,  were  the  difputes  be- 
tween the   king   and  his  parliament,   during  this 
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whole  reign  ;  one  attempting  to  keep  the  royal 
fplendor  unfullied,  the  other  aiming  at  leiTening 
the  dangerous  part  of  prerogative ;  the  one  labour- 
ing to  preferve  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  former 
reigns,  the  other  ftedfaft  in  aliening  the  inherent 
privileges  of  mankind.  Thus  we  fee  virtue  was 
the  cauie  of  the  diiU-nfion  on  either  fide;  and  the 
principles  of  both,  though  feuningly  oppofite, 
were,  in  fact,  founded  either  in  law  or  in  reafon. 
When  the  parliament  would  not  grant  a  fubfidy, 
James  had  examples  enough,  among  his  predccelTors, 
to  extort  a  benevolence.  Edward  IV.  Henry  VIII. 
and  others,  had  often  done  this,  and  he  was  en- 
titled, undoubtedly,  by  precedent,  to  the  fame  pri- 
vilege. The  houle  of  commons  on  the  other  hand, 
who  began  to  find  themfelves  the  protectors  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  paflive  inftruments  of  the 
crown,  juilly  confidered  that  this  extorted  bene- 
volence might,  at  length,  make  the  fovereign  en- 
tirely independent  or'  the  parliament,  and  therefore 
complained  againft  it,  as  an  infringement  of  their 
privileges.  Thefe  attempts  of  the  crown,  and  thofe 
murmurings  of  the  people,  continued  through  this 
whole  reign,  and  firft  gave  rife  to  that  fpirit  of  party, 
which  has  everfince  fubfifted  in  England  ;  the  one 
fide  declaring  for  the  king's  prerogative,  the  other 
for  the  people's  liberty. 

Whenever  the  people,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
.get  fight  of  liberty,  they  never  quit  the  view:  the 
commons,  as  may  naturally  be  expected  in  the  pre  • 
fent  juncture,  gained  ground,  even  though  de- 
feated ;  and  the  monarch,  notwithstanding  his 
profeiTions  and  refolutions  to  keep  his  prerogative 
untouched,  was  every  day  lofing  fome  fmall  part 
of  his  authority.  Hiftorians  are  apt  to  charge 
this  to  his    imbecility,    but  it,    in  reality,    arofe 
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from  the  fpirit  of  the  times:  the  clergy,  who  had 
returned  from  ban ifhment  during  the  laft  reign,  had 
difTeminated  republican  principles  among  their  hear- 
ers, and  no  art  nor  authority  could  check  its  growth ; 
fo  that  had  the  rnoft  active,  or  the  moil  diligent  mo- 
narch upon  earth,  been  then  feated  on  the  throne, 
yet  he  could  not  have  preferved  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  Englifh  monarchy  unimpaired. 

The  clemency  and  the  juftice  of  this  monarch's 
reign  early  appeared  from  that  fpirit  of  moderation 
which  he  {hewed  to  the  profelTors  of  each  religion  : 
the  minds  of  the  people  had  been  long  irritated 
againir.  each  other,  and  each  party  perfecuted  the  reft, 
as  it  happened  to  prevail :  James  wifely  obferved, 
that  men  fhould  be  punifhed  only  for  actions,  and 
not  for  opinions:  each  party  murmured  againft  him, 
and  the  univerfal  complaint  of  every  feet  was  the 
befr,  argument  of  his  moderation  towards  all. 

Yet,  mild  as  he  was,  there  was  a  project  con- 
trived, in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  for  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  popery,  which  feemed  to  be 
even  cf  infernal  extraction  :  a  more  horrid  or  a 
more  terrible  fcheme,  never  entered  into  the  human 
mind;  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  France, 
in  which  fixty  thoufand  protectants  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood,  was,  in  reality,  not  fo  dreadful.  The 
catholics  of  England  had  expected  fome  condefcen- 
fions  from  the  king,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
grant :  this  refufal  determined  them  to  take  different 
meafures  for  the  efrablifhment  of  their  religion  and 
their  party  ;  they  were  refolved  to  cut  off  the  king 
and  both  hcufes  of  parliament  at  one  blow  :  the 
houfe  where  the  parliament  of  England  fits,  is  built 
on  arched  vaults,  and  in  thefe  the  papifts  were  de- 
termined to  lay  gun-powder,  in  order  to  blow  up 
the  king  and  all  the  members  of  both  houfes  at  their 
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next  fitting.  For  this  deed  of  defperation  a  number  of 
pcrfons  united,  among  which  were  Robert  Catefby, 
Thomas  Piercy,  kinfman   to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland ;  John  Grant,  Ambrofe  Rookwood,  Chrif- 
topher  Wright,  Francis  Trefham,    Guy  Fawkes, 
and   Everard  Digby.     How  horrid  foever  the  con- 
trivance,   yet  every  memkr    feemed    faithful  and 
fecret  in  the  league,   and,  about  two  months  before 
the  fitting  of  parliament,  they  hired  the  cellar  un- 
der the   parliament  houlc,    and  bought   a  quantity 
of  coals   with  which    it  was  then   filled,  as  if  for 
their  own  ufe  :   the  next  thing  done  was  to  convey, 
privately,  thirty-fix  barrels  of  gun-powder,  which 
had  been   purchafed    in   Holland,  and  which  were 
covered   under   the    coals   and    faggots.     The   day 
for  the  fitting  of  the  parliament  apj  reached  ;   never 
was  treafon  more  fecret,  or  ruin  more  apparently 
inevitable :  the  confpirators  expected  the  day  with 
impatience,    and    gloried  in  their  meditated  guilt. 
A  remorfe  of  private  friendship  faved  the  kingdom, 
when  all   the  ties,    divine    and  human,    were  too 
weak  to  fave  it  :  Sir  Henry  Piercy  conceived  a  de- 
fign  of  faving  the  life  of  the  lord  Monteaglc,  his 
intimate  friend  and  companion.     About  ten  days 
before  the  fitting,  this  nobleman,  upon  his  return 
home,   received  a  letter    from  a  perfon  unknown, 
the  meffenger  making  off  as   foon   as  he  had  deli- 
vered   it:   the  letter  was   to  this  effect :   Stay  away 
from  this  parliament,  for  God  and  man  have  concurred 
to  punijh  the  wickednefs  of  the  times.     Think  not  Jlightly 
of  this  warning,  though  the  danger  does  not  appear,  yet 
they  fiall  receive  a  terrible  blow,  without  knowing  from 
whence  it  comes.     The  danger  will  be  pajl  as  foon  as  you 
have  burnt  this  letter,  and  this  counfel  may  do  you  goody 
but  cannot  do  you  harm.     The  contents  of  this  myf- 
tcrious  letter  furpriied  and  puzzled  the  nobleman 

to 
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to  whom  it  was  addrefTed  :  he  communicated  it  in- 
ftantly  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  the  fecretary 
(hewed  it  to  the  council ;  none  of  them  were  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  it,  and  they 
refolved  to  communicate  it  to  the  king.  In  this 
univerfal  agitation  between  doubt  and  apprehenfion, 
the  king  was  the  iirft  who  penetrated  the  meaning  of 
its  fatal  ccntents  ;  he  concluded  that  fome  fudden 
danger  was  preparing,  by  means  of  gunpowder. 
The  lord  chamberlain  fent  proper  peribns,  the  very 
\t  -  *t  -  night  before  the  fitting,  of  parlia- 
^  J  ment,  to  examine  the  vaults  above- 
mentioned  :  there  the  whole  train  of  powder  was 
discovered,  and  a  man  in  a  cloak  and  boots,  with 
a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand,  preparing  for  the 
dread ful  attempt;  this  was  Guy  Fawkes,  whopaff- 
ed  for  Piercy's  fervant.  The  atrocioufnefs  of  his 
guilt  infpired  him  with  refolution;  and,  with  an 
undaunted  air,  he  told  them,  that  had  he  blown 
them  and  himfelf  up  together,  he  had  been  happy. 
He  obftinately  refufed  to  name  his  accomplices ;  the 
fight  of  the  rack,  however,  at  length  brought  him 
to  a  confeilion.  No  nation  fears  death  lefs  than  the 
Englifh,  but  none  dread  torments  more. 

The  confpirators,  who  had  prepared  all  things 
to  fecond  the  mine  at  Weftminfter,  finding  their 
plot  difcovered,  fled  different  ways  to  affemble  their 
catholic  friends,  whom  they  expected  to  rife  in 
their  defence  :  but,  the  country  being  every  where 
alarmed  againft.  them,  they  were  at  laft  forced,  to 
the  number  of  about  an  hundred,  to  flop  at  an 
houfe  in  Warwickfhire,  where  they  were  refolved 
to  fell  their  lives  dearly.  A  fpark  of  fire  happening 
to  fall  among  fome  gun-powder  that  was  laid  to 
dry,  it  blew  up,  and  fo  maimed  the  principal  con- 
fpirators,  that   the   furvivors  refolved  to  open  tke 
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ily  through  the  multitude  that  fur- 
rounded  the  houfe  Some  inftantly  were  flain  with 
a  ihoufand  wounds;  Catefby,  Picrcy,  and  Winter, 
Handing  back  to  back,  fought  long  and  defperately, 
till,  in  the  end,  the  two  tiril  fell  covered  with 
blood,  and  the  other  was  taken  alive.  Such  as 
furvived  the  daughter  were  tried  and  convicted  ; 
feveral  fell  juft  victims  to  juftice,  and  others  expe- 
rienced the  king's  mercy.  Two  jefuits,  Garnet 
and  Oldcorn,  who  were  privy  to  the  plot,  fuffered 
with  the  reft:  the  king  maintained,  that  they 
were  punifhed  julUy  ;  but,  by  their  own  party, 
they  were  regarded  as  martyrs  to  religion,  though 
without  ground,  for  James  was  too  humane  to 
condemn  any  upon  fuch 'flight  motives,  as  thofe  of 
opinion. 

Hie  difcovery  and  extinction  of  this  confpiracy, 
which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  wifdom  of  the 
king,  gained  him  the  love  of  his  fubjects,  though 
it  had  but  little  influence  over  his  parliament,  in 
extorting  fupplies.  His  defire  of  peace  with  fo- 
reign ftates  diminished  his  authority  at  home  ; 
for,  though  he  talked  boldly  of  his  prerogative  in 
parliament,  yet,  unlike  fome  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
he  had  no  Itanding  army  to  back  his  pretenfions  : 
his  fpeeches,  which  were  rather  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  royal  authority  than  directions  or  advice, 
only  put  both  houfes  upon  arguing  with  him  in 
his  own  way,  but  not  upon  complying  with  his 
requelts.  They  refufed  him  fupplies,  when  they 
knew  it  could  be  done  with  impunity.  His  libe- 
rality and  his  indigence  often  forced  him  to  con- 
deiceniions,  which,  when  once  granted,  could 
never  lv-  again  recalled  ;  thus,  while  he  thought 
himfelf  enlarging  the  royal  prerogative,  he  was,  in 
reality,  abridging  it  on  every  fide. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  oppofition  this  king  met  with  from 
his  parliament,  was  the  motive  of  his  encouraging 
favourites,  who  might  help  him  to  reduce  them  to 
his  meafures :  his  firft  choice  was  fixed  upon  Ro- 
bert Carr,  who,  from  a  private  gentleman,  was 
brought  up,  through  all  the  gradations  of  preferment, 
till  created  earl  of  Someriet.  An  amour  between  this 
gentleman  and  the  countefs  of.  EfTex,  one  of  the 
lewdeft,  yet  fineft,  women  of  her  time,  at  laft  termi- 
nated in  his  difgrace  :  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  had  declared  againft  his  marrying  this  lady, 
who  was  efpoufed  to  another  :  this  advice  procured 
the  refentment  of  Somerfet,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
countefs.  The  king",  by  falfe  pretences,  was  infti- 
gated  to  confine  Sir  Thomas  in  the  Tower,  and  here 
the  earl  and  the  countefs  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned. 
When  this  tranfaction  came  to  the  king's  know- 
ledge, he  delivered  him  to  public  juflicc,  by  which 
he  was  condemned  ;  but  he  received  the  royal  par- 
don, though  he  ever  after  continued  in  difgrace. 

His  next,  and  greateft  favourite,  was  George 
Villars,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham,  whofe 
perfon  and  beauty  firft  drew  the  king's  attention 
and  regard.  This  nobleman  was  the  firft  who  was 
ever  created  a  duke  in  England,  without  being  al- 
lied to  the  royal  family  :  it  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  moft  capricious  circumftances  of  this  reign,  that 
a  king,  who  was  bred  a  fcholar,  mould  chufe,  for 
his  favourites,  the  molt  illiterate  of  his  courtiers  ; 
that  he,  who  trembled-,  at  a  drawn  fword,  mould 
lavifh  favours  on  one  who  promifed  to  be  the  hero  of 
a  romance.  Buckingham  firft  infpired  young  prince 
Charles,  who  was  afterwards  famous  for  his  mif- 
fortunes  and  death,  with  a  defire  of  going  difguifed 
into  Spain,  to  court  the  Infanta  :   their  adventures 
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in  this  romantic  expedition  could  fill  1  ind 

baVe  actually  been  made  the  fubjeft  of  many. 
Charles  was  the  knight  errant,  and  Buckingham 
ferved  under  him  as  'iquire  :  they  fa  out  poir,  and 
travelled  through  France  under  the  names  of  Jack 
and  Tom  Smith  ;  they  appeared  at  Paris  in  large 
bufhy  perriwigs,  which  fhadowed  their  faces.  They 
were  received  in  Spain  with  all  poflible  refpect,  but 
Buckingham  filled  the  whole  court  with  intrigues, 
adventures,  ferenades,  and  jealoufy.  To  make  the 
folly  complete,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  duchefs  of 
Olivarez,  the  prime  minifter's  wife,  and  infulted 
the  prime  miniller.  Thefe  levities  were  not  to  be 
endured  at  luch  a  court  as  that  of  Spain,  where  jea- 
loufy is  fo  prevalent,  and  decorum  fo  neceffary  ;  the 
match  was  broke  ofF,  and  the  prince  was  permitted 
to  return  in  fafety. 

A  match  for  this  prince  was  foon  after  negotiated 
with  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  this  met  with  better  fuccefs  than  the 
former  :  Charles  had  feen  this  princefs,  when  he 
pailed  through  that  kingdom  in  difguife:  he  ad- 
mired her  beauty,  and  from  every  quarter  was  in- 
formed of  her  (Qn(e  and  difcretion.  Adifpenfation 
was  got  from  the  pope  for  her  marrying  a  protef- 
tant  prince,  but  king  James  died  before  the  con- 
fummation  of  the  nuptials. 

Were  we  to  take  the  character  of  this  monarch 
as  defcribed  by  Rapin,  we  mould  confider  him  as 
one  of  the  worft  of  princes,  even  while  he  pretends 
to  defend  him.  It  is  this  injudicious  historian's 
method,  wherever  he  finds  a  good  character  among 
our  kings,  to  load  it  with  reproach  ;  wherever  he 
meets  a  bad  one,  to  extenuate  its  guilt,  fo  that 
every  monarch  is  levelled  by  him  to  one  common 
fhndard  of  indifference.  His  remarks  upon  parti- 
cular 
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cular  facts  are  fimilar  to  his  characters  :  whatever 
other  hiftorians  have  laid  down  as  motives,  he 
undertakes  to  contradict,  and  fancies  that  he  thus 
acquires  an  air  of  impartiality.  In  the  prefent  in- 
ffance,  he  ftrongly  infinuates  throughout,  that 
James  was  a  papift,  with  no  better  proofs  than  his 
being  ever  a  favourer  of  toleration  :  he  had  but  juft 
before  blamed  Mary,  and  with  reafon,  for  her  im- 
placable partiality,  yet  he  condemns  James  only 
becaufe  he  was  impartial.  To  this  monarch  the 
Englifh  are  indebted  for  that  noble  freedom  of  opi- 
nion they  have  fince  enjoyed ;  a  benefit  of  which 
narrow-minded  bigots  have  too  often  ftrove  to  de- 
prive them. 

With  regard  to  foreign  negotiations,  James  nei- 
ther underifood  nor  cultivated  them  :  and  perhaps, 
in  the  government  of  fuch  a  kingdom  as  England, 
doineftic  politics  alone  are  requifite.  His  reign  was 
marked  with  none  of  the  fplendors  of  triumph,  nor 
no  new  conquefts  or  acquifitions  ;  but  the  arts  were 
neverthelefs  filently  and  happily  going  on  to  im- 
provement :  reafon  was  extending  its  influence,  and 
fhewing  mankind  a  thoufand  errors  in  religion  and 
government,  that  had  been  rivetted  by  long  prefcrip- 
tion.  People  now  no  longer  joined  to  fome  popu- 
lar leader,  but  each  began  to  think  for  himfelf: 
the  reformation  had  introduced  a  fpirit  of  liberty, 
even  while  the  conftitution  and  the  laws  were  built 
upon  arbitrary  power.  James  taught  them,  by  his 
own  example,  to  argue  upon  thefe  topics  -}  he  fet 
up  the  divine  authority  of  kings  againft  the  natural 
privileges  of  the  people  :  the  fubje£f.  began  in  con- 
troverfy,  and  it  was  foon  found  that  the  monarch's 
was  the  weaker!  fide. 

END   OF   THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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